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The  Englifh  Bookseller’s 

« 

ADVERTISEMENT 

Concerning  this 

TRANSLATION. 

TH  E  title  of  the  original 

French  is  extremely  fim- 
ole  and  modeft,  being  on- 
.  y  Lettres  d'un  Francois ,  or 
Letters  of  a  Frenchman ,  without  the 
lead:  mention  of  the  author’s  name, 
or  any  other  intimation  of  the  fubjedt, 
than  what  is  comprehended  in  the 
motto.  The  firft  of  thefe  deficien¬ 
cies  we  have  fupplied  by  undoubted 
authority,  and  the  fécond  upon  a 
ftrong  prefumption  of  affording  fa- 
tisfaction  to  the  Englifh  reader. 

The  author,  Monfieur  l’Abbe'  le 
Bl  anc,  is  a  gentleman  equally  re- 

A  2  com- 


commendable  for  learning,  wifdom 
and  probity,  who,  by  invitation  of  a 
Britiih  nobleman  of  the  firft  order, 
accompanied  him  into  England  in 
the  year  1737,  and  remained  full 
feven  years  among  us.  By  this  hap¬ 
py  introduction  he  daily  had  the 
moll  favourable  opportunities  of  con¬ 
verging  with  perfons  in  high  life  here  ; 
and  his  ftrong  delire  of  knowing 

mankind  led  him  to  learn  our  lan- 

*  •'  -  « 

guage,  and  frequently  to  defcend  to 
the  lower  rank  of  people  :  and  thus 

•  "  •  1  '  A  1  "  ’X  -  r  * 

he  feems  every  way  qualified  -  to  be 
an  obfervant  fpectator  of  our  man¬ 
ners,  cuftoms,  virtues  and  vices,  from 
the  peer  to  the  peafant.  How  he 
has  acquitted  him  fell  of  his  fpeEia- 
iorial  talk,  is  entirely  fubmitted  to 
the  judgment  of  the  public  :  all  that 
we  final!  prefume  on  this  head  is  to 
wifh,  that  whatever  he  fays  to  the 
disadvantage  of  our  country  may 
prove  to  be  the  fruits  of  mifinforma- 


tion  or  prej 


But  what  nation. 

and 


and  more  efpecially  what  opulent  na¬ 
tion  is  perfectly  wife  and  virtuous, 
without  any  mixture  of  vices  and 
follies  ? 

That  M.  lé  Bt,ANC  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  moft  famous 
perfons  in  France  for  philofophy  and 
polite  literature,  the  lift  of  his  cor- 
refpondents  ,  is  a  convincing  proof  : 
and  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  advanta¬ 
geous  opinion,  which  they  entertain 
of  him,  we  cannot  relift  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  publilhing  the  following  let¬ 
ter,  wrote  to  him  in  Englifh  by  the^ 
celebrated  M.  de  Voltaire,  upon 
his  perufal  of  thefe  letters. 

To  M.  LE  BLANC. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

SC  T  Was  at  Verfailles,  when  you 
1  “  did  me  the  favour  to  fend 
“  me  your  book.  I  received  it  at 
“  my  return  to  Paris  ;  and  I  fhould 
“  have  come  to  your  houfe,  in  order 

A3  “to 


“  prefent  you  with  my  moft  hearty 
“  thanks,  were  I  not  debarr’d  from 
“  this  pleafure,  and  from  all  the  du- 
“  ties  of  life,  by  the  deplorable  ftate 
“  of  my  crazy  conftitution. 

“  The  reading  of  your  Letters 
“  has  aftwaged  for  fome  time  the 
“  continual  tortures  nature  has  doom- 
“  ed  me  to.  Had  I  often  fuch  cor- 
“  dials,  I  would  not  complain  any 
“  more  of  my  ills.  I  fupport  life 
“  when  I  fuffer,  I  enjoy  it  when  I 
“  read  you.  I  wifh  you  had  tra- 
u  veil’d  through  all  the  world,  and 
“  wrote  on  all  nations.  It  becomes 

*»  ,  -u  is  W-  _ 

“  only  a  wife  man  to  travel  and  to 
“  write  :  but  our  travellers,  our  wri- 
1C  ters,  and  our  readers  are  for  the 
“  moft  part  very  far  from  being  wife. 
“  I  thank  you  again,  and  fhall  read 
“  you  again.  ' 

£‘  Tour  moft  humble  Servant , 

Paris,  Tan.  17,  1746. 

'  VOLTAIRE. 
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LETTERS 

\ 

ON  THE 

Englifh  and  French  Nations. 


LETTER  i. 

To  the  Marquis  d  e  G  *  *  *  • 

Containing  fome  general  cbfervations  on  the  na- 
tur al  and  political  conjlitution  of  England , 

and  '  the  temper  and  inclinations  of  the  in¬ 
habitants . 

London,  &c« 

My  lord, 

TH E  ftudy  beft  becoming  man  is 
that  of  man  himfelf,  and  ought  to 
be  the  principal  objedt  of  every  fen- 
lible  traveller.  The  manners  and 
government  of  a  foreign  nation  put  us  on  our 
guard  againft  our  prejudices,  and  are  the  fu- 
reft  way  to  rectify  our  ideas  and  improve  our 
knowledge.  Such  was  the  practice  of  the 
L  B  ancient 
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Letters  on  the  Englifh 

ancient  philofophers.  The  Greeks  travelled 
into  Egypt  in  fearch  of  wifdonfs  treafures  y 
and  there  learnt  new  fciences,  and  brought 
new  arts  back  with  them.  The  Romans 
went  to  Greece  to  ftudy  policy  requilite  for 
government,  and  philofophy  which  makes 
men  fenfible  of  the  connexion  between  virtue 
and  happinefs. 

Paris  poffefles  in  fome  refpefts  the  glory, 
which  Athens  and  Rome  have  fucceffively  en¬ 
joyed  :  ftrangers  flock  thither  from  all  parts  ; 
and  how  much  it  were  to  be  wiflied  for  them 
and  us,  that  the  wifdom  of  our  morals  at¬ 
tracted  them  as  much  as  the  politenefs  of  our 
behaviour  !  The  metropolis  of  France  fees  in 
London  a  worthy  and  jealous  rival,  making 
continual  efforts  to  difpute  precedence.  The 
Englifh  pafs  for  the  inofl:  rational  nation  in 
Europe.  All  that  I  have  read,  and  all  that 
you  have  faid  to  me  concerning  England,  ex¬ 
cited  my  curiofity  :  I  have  followed  your  ad¬ 
vice,  and  refolved  to  be  perfonally  acquainted 
with  this  people,  which  are  in  fuch  high  re¬ 
pute  for  wifdom,  and  think  themfelves  fupe- 
rior  to  all  others. 

And  indeed,  how  can  one  avoid  forming 
the  moft  advantageous  notions  of  a  nation, 
which  appears  to  be  at  the  lame  time  war¬ 
like,  trading  and  philofophical  !  ’Tis  Rome, 
>tis  Carthage,  "tis  Athens  itfelf.  If  you  credit 
the  Englifh,  both  the  empire  of  the  feas,  and 
the  right  of  holding  the  ballance  of  Europe 
equally  belong  to  tjjem  y  and  in  their  preten- 

fions 


and  French  Nations*  3 

fioris  at  leàft  you  find  a  proof  of  their  power. 
Queen  Elizabeth  laid  the  foundations  of  their 
greatnefs  :  Cromwell  finifhed  the  building  ; 
and  it  was  by  diminifhing  the  liberty  of  the 
fubjedt  that  he  found  means  to  render  his  na¬ 
tion  fo  powerful.  The  Englifh  have  been  at 
different  times  the  terror  of  their  neighbours  ; 
and  at  prefent  they  are  their  maflers  in  the 
branches  of  knowledge  the  moft  ufeful  to  fo- 
ciety.  Among  this  induftrious  people  learn¬ 
ing  flourifhes,  arts  are  cultivated,  and  com¬ 
merce  entertains  plenty  in  the  different  ranks 
and  conditions  of  men. 

What  can  procure  thefe  advantages  to  a 
country,  which  without  being  more  fertile 
than  thofe  around  it,  is  inhabited  by  richer 
men  ;  a  country  which  is  in  want  of  wood, 
and  yet  covers  the  feas  with  its  fhips  ;  which 
produces  few  things  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
its  neighbours,  and  yet  has  fuch  a  flourifhing 
trade  with  all  the  world  ! 

Whatever  the  Englifh  may  fay,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  fituation  of  their  ifland  has  as 
great  a  fhare  therein  as  the  nature  of  their  go¬ 
vernment.  The  fea  which  furrounds  them, 
by  prefcribing  bounds  to  their  conqueffs,  com¬ 
pels  them  to  take  to  commerce  ;  which  is  the 
iource  of  their  power,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
liberty. 

However  let  us  not  be  impofed  on  by  the 
panegyrics  they  make  on  their  laws  and  po¬ 
licy  ;  let  us  judge  of  them  by  the  influence 
they  have  on  their  morals  :  and  let  us  exa- 
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mine  whether  this  people  are  really  happier 
than  their  neighbours.  This  is  the  only  way 
to  know  if  they  are  more  truly  rational.  Their 
form  of  government  feems  dictated  by  wifdom 
itfelf  :  but  perhaps  one  needs  no  more  than 
to  read  their  hiftory,  or  dwell  among  them*  to 
be  convinced  that  this  government  fo  boafted 
of,  like  Plato’s  republic,  is  but  an  ideal 
projeft  not  reducible  to  praâice.  Let  us  fup- 
pofe  England  to  be  in  the  fame  cafe  with 
China,  of  which  it  is  faid,  that  there  would 
not  be  a  better  governed  country  in  the  uni» 
verfe,  if  the  integrity  of  the  officers  was  an- 
fwerable  to  the  wifdom  of  the  laws  :  let  us 
allow  the  Englifh,  that  the  plan  of  their  po¬ 
litical  conftitution  is,  of  all  others  known,  the 
wifeft  in  appearance  ;  can  they  pretend  that 
it  is  really  fo,  if  impoffible  to  be  put  in  execu¬ 
tion  ?  It  has  perhaps  the  greateft  of  all  de¬ 
fects,  that  is,  to  fuppofe  a  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion  in  man,  which  human  nature  is  not  ca¬ 
pable  of. 

What  is  properly  ftiled  the  People,  is  what 
moil  diflinguifhes  the  Englifh  from  their 
neighbours  ;  the  ffiare  they  have  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  by  their  right  to  choofe  their  re¬ 
prefen  tatives,  infpires  them  with  a  certain 
courage,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  other 
countries  in  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  :  but  that 
which  in  a  higher  degree  of  life  gives  noble 
and  elevated  fentiments,  among  the  lower 
people  produces  but  haughtinefs  and  info- 
lente.  The  courage  of  thofe  of  this  clafs 

contributes 
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contributes  more  towards  difturbing  the  good 
order  of  fociety,  than  fhewing  their  love  for 
the  laws,  to  which  they  owe  their  privileges. 

’Tis  not  in  the  government  alone,  but  like- 
wife  in  the  nature  of  the  country  inhabited 
by  the  Englifh,  that  we  are  to  feek  the  rea- 
fons  of  the  every-way  remarkable  differences 
between  them  and  their  neighbours  :  the  fame 
caufe  which  changes  the  tafte  of  fruits  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  foil  they  grow  in,  produces  this  va¬ 
riety  of  humours  and  inclinations  in  men  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quality  of  the  air  they  breath. 
Even  as  vegetables,  fo  do  we  partake  of  the 
nature  of  the  climate  we  live  in.  Let  us  take 
an  example  from  among  ourfelves,  and  obferve 
the  effects  of  the  fun  on  our  different  provinces. 
The  inhabitants  of  thofe  where  orange-trees 
thrive,  and  thofe  of  that  rich  country  abounding 
with  apple-trees,  have  a  great  affinity  of  cha¬ 
racters  with  their  neighbours  :  in  the  Normans 
you  find  the  good  fenfe  of  the  Englifh  ;  and 
the  genius  of  a  Provencal  is  pretty  nearly  of  the 
fame  ftamp  with  that  of  the  Italians. 

’Tis  to  the  fogs,  with  which  their  ifland  is 
generally  overfpread,  that  the  Englifh  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  riclmefs  of  their  foil,  and  the 
melancholic  difpofition  of  their  canftitutions. 
This  fad  difpofition  of  their  minds  is  perhaps 
the  caufe,  which  makes  them  fo  violent  in 
their  paffions  :  they  eagerly  purfue  the  objedt 
which  diverts  them  from  it  :  and  thus  they 
exhauft  themfelves,  and  not  only  become 
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early  infenfible  to  the  pleafures  of  life,  but 
unable  to  bear  misfortunes  of  ever  fo  fhort 
duration.  Their  dejeéted  fouls  have  not  for¬ 
titude  enough  to  fuffer.  If  fome  courage  is 
requifite  for  Suicide,  more  {till  is  neceflary  for 
fupporting  grief.  This  fame  tendency  to  me¬ 
lancholy  prevents  their  ever  being  content 
with  their  fate,  and  equally  renders  them  ene¬ 
mies  to  tranquillity  and  friends  to  liberty. 
Thus  in  the  very  nature  of  the  air  they  breath, 
we  find  the  primary  fource  of  their  incon- 
ftancy,  and  confequently  the  moll  powerful 
obftacle  to  the  perfedt  eftahlifhment  of  their 
government  ;  the  harmony  of  which  will  al¬ 
ways  be  diflurbed  by  their  reftlefs  temper. 

Thefe,  my  lord,  are  the  different  fubjedls, 
on  which  I  will  fometimes  entertain  thofe, 
who  have  diffident  confidence  in  me,  to  be¬ 
lieve  me  capable  of  giving  them  an  account 
of  what  paffes  under  my  eye.  Reading,  e- 
vents,  literature,  manners,  every  thing  in  a 
word  will  afford  matter  for  my  obfervations. 
Whenever  I  happen  to  be  miftaken,  who 
can  rectify  my  notions  better  than  your  lord- 
fhip  ?  You  have  happily  improved  nature’s 
mod:  valuable  gift,  I  mean  that  philofophical 
turn  of  mind,  which  lets  a  true  value  on  all 
things.  You  know  mankind  in  general,  and 
the  Englifh  in  particular,  the  different  politics 
of  governments,  and  the  phyfical  and  moral 
c antes  thereof.  If  I  have  not  all  thele  advan¬ 
tages,  I  dare  aiTure  you  at  lead,  that  no- 
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thing  ihall  make  me  deviate  from  truth, 
but  the  misfortune  of  not  well  difcerning 
it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  lord, 


Your  lordfhip's  m.oft  humble,  &c. 


LETTER  II. 

To  the  Marquis  de  G  *  *  * 


On  the  prejudices  of  mankind  in  favour  of  their 
native  country,  and  the  excefs  of  them  in  the 
Englifh  ;  with  fome  cenfures  on  the  French. 

London,  &c. 

My  lord, 

^"'l“'He  love  of  our  country,  which  nature 
I  has  ingrafted  on  every  heart,  is  one  of 
the  moft  ufeful  virtues  to  the  fupport  of  the 
community  :  but  it  is  with  this  as  with  many 
others  ;  our  vanity  may  blend  lbme  vicious 
tinfture  with  it,  that  may  alter  its  purity.  No¬ 
thing  is  proof  againft  the  taint  of  felf-love. 
Prejudices  fometimes  render  this  attachment 
to  one’s  native  foil  ridiculous  in  particular  in- 
ftances,  which  is  fo  commendable  in  general 
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It  is  more  difficult  than  is  imagined  to  get  rid 
of  thofe  national  prejudices,  which  injure  our 
reafon,  and  hinder  us  from  putting  ourfelves 
in  a  true  point  of  light  to  form  a  right  judg¬ 
ment  of  objects  not  familiar  to  us  :  whatever 
other  precautions  are  taken,  they  are  feen  on¬ 
ly  through  a  glafs,  that  either  magnifies  or 
diminifhes  them,  and  frequently  gives  them 
wrong  colours.  The  power  of  habit  hurries 
us  away,  and  makes  us  condemn  manners 
which  have  no  other  defed  but  that  of  not 
being  our’s.  Accuftom’d  to  the  hat,  the  tur¬ 
ban  ihocks  us  :  fimplicity  paffes  for  rudenefs 
with  thofe  who  do  not  refled,  how  much 
of  the  arbitrary  enters  into  what  is  called  po¬ 
lite  nefs  •  we  laugh  at  that  of  the  Chinefe, 
without  confidering  that  they  have  the  fame 
right  to  laugh  at  our’s.  And  indeed,  when 
a  perfon  loves  his  country,  and,  what  is  Hill 
more  ridiculous,  fometimes  without  loving  it, 
he  is  unjuft  with  regard  to  others.  Whatever 
reproaches  we  may  poffibly  deferve  in  this 
refped,  you  know  we  have  one  obligation  to 
the  Englifh,  that  is,  for  not  having  left  us  in 
poffeffion  of  the  ridiculoufnefs  of  being  the 
mo  ft  prevented  in  favour  of  our  nation.  Few 

i 

men  are  truly  philofophers,  that  is,  reafona- 
bie  :  few  men  have  like  you  that  found  un- 
derftanding,  which  correds  the  errors  of  edu¬ 
cation,  luffcrs  itielf  not  to  be  impofed  on  by 
the  authority  of  the  multitude;  and  knows  on 
all  occafions  to  difcern  where  virtue  ends  and 
vice  begins. 
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However  good  opinion  one  entertains  of 
the  Bnglifh,  he  is  ftill  furprized  at  the  excels 
of  their  prejudices  :  far  from  confining  them 
to  things  which  are  peculiar  to  them,  they 
extend  them  without  bounds  :  they  would  be 
thought  to  excell  all  mankind  in  all  things. 
In  vain  have  their  moft  celebrated  writers 
piqued  themfelves  of  impartiality  :  the  great- 
eft  part  have  had  the  fame  thoughts  of  their 
country  with  the  common  people,  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  any  other.  According  to 
vthem,  the  fineft  countries  of  Alia  are  neglect¬ 
ed  by  nature  in  comparifon  of  their  own. 
True  it  is,  that  their  ifland  is  pleafant  and 
fertile;  they  procure  by  their  induftry  fuch 
things  as  the  foil  denies  them  ;  which  does 
them  more  honour,  than  if  they  were  the 
productions  of  their  climate;  and  nothing 
could  be  juftly  faid  againft  them,  were  it  not 
for  the  exorbitant  encomiums  they  bellow  on 
it  upon  all  occafions.  Mr.  Prior  has  found 
means  to  make  Solomon  fing  the  praifes  of 
England.  The  only  difference  between  the 
language  of  their  authors  and  that  of  the 
common  people,  is,  that  the  former  are  more 
modeft  in  their  expreffions  :  in  certain  refpe&s 
they  do  not  defpife  us  as  much  as  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  the  nation  ;  but  yet  they  plainly  in¬ 
timate  that  there  is  a  vaft  diftance  between 
them  and  us.  To  take  their  words,  all  the 
efforts  of  the  wit  of  man  cannot  imagine  a 
wifer  form  of  government  than  theirs  ;  the 
Englifh  are  the  moft  induftrious,  brave  and 
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virtuous  people  of  the  whole  earth  $  and  the 
only  one  that  has  placed  the  treafure  of  liber¬ 
ty  above  the  reach  of  defliny,  both  for  the 
honour  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  for 
their  own  in  particular.  Why  is  it  not  true 
that  this  encomium  is  their  due  !  They  e- 
qually  affeCt  to  admire  the  works  of  their 
compatriots,  and  to  defpife  the  bell  mo¬ 
dem  productions  of  authors  of  other  nations. 
Tasso  is  not  to  be  compared  with  Milton, 
Corneille  with  Shakespeare,  nor  Leib¬ 
nitz  or  Des  Cartes  with  the  great  New¬ 
ton. 

It  mull  be  allowed,  that  the  zeal  of  this 
nation  for  liberty  ought  to  make  it  refpeCted 
by  all  thofe,  who  have  the  leall  notion  of  the 
dignity  of  our  nature  -,  that  its  love  of  fciences 
ought  to  command  the  elteem  of  thofe,  who 
are  in  a  capacity  of  diftinguifhing  the  merit 
they  fuppofe,  and  the  utility  that  refults  from 
them  :  the  Englifh  are  humane,  brave,  dex¬ 
terous,  laborious,  &c.  Their  great  fault  lies 
in  believing  that  they  alone  poflefs  thefe  vir¬ 
tues  :  with  all  thofe  peculiar  to  them,  fome 
few  others  would  effectually  make  them,  what 
they  think  they  are,  the  principal  people  of 
the  earth.  We  mull  grant  to  their  glory,  that 
an  Englifhman  generally  fpeaks  no  lefs  mo- 
deftly  of  himfelf  than  advantageoufly  of  his 
country.  I  am  forry  the  fame  thing  cannot 
well  be  faid  of  us.  A  Frenchman  feems  to 
efteem  his  nation  only  with  refpeft  to  him¬ 
felf:  an  Englifhman  appears  not  to  fet  any 

value 
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value  on  himfelf,  but  with  refpeft  to  his  na¬ 
tion  :  which  gives  an  air  of  vanity  to  the  one, 
and  to  the  other  an  air  of  greatneis. 

X  have  the  honour  to  be? 

My  lord. 


Your  lordftiip’s  moft  humble,  &c* 


LETTER  III. 

To  Monfieur  de  Buffons, 


Superintendant  of  the  king’s  botanic  garden,  and  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  fciences  at  Paris  : 

On  the  fame  prejudices ,  and  the  contrary  folly  of 
the  French  in  affecting  to  mimick  foreign  man¬ 
ners  and  cufioms ,  in  contempt  of  their  own. 

London,  &c. 

Sir, 

THofe  who  have  no  other  knowledge  of 
the#  Englifh  but  from  the  portraits  they 
themfelves  make  of  their  manners  and  cha~ 
rafter,  cannot  poffibly  form  very  exaft  notions 
of  them.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  more 
authors  than  one,  on  whom  a  perfon  may  rely 
for  what  concerns  us,  and  who  cenfurc  our 
defefts  and  ridicules  as  feverely  as  ftrangers 
who  are  the  moft  offended  at  them.  Addison 
has  followed  the  cuftom  of  painters,  by  flat¬ 
tering 
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tering  his  nation  in  the  portraits  he  has  drawn 
of  them.  La  Bruyere,  if  I  am  not  mifta- 
ken,  is  more  faithful  in  his  characters  :  he  has 
painted  our  nation  juft  as  it  is.  Several  of  our 
writers  have  imitated  his  fincerity.  In  gene¬ 
ral  a  confeffion  of  the  defedts,  with  which 
our  neighbours  reproach  us,  cofts  us  very  lit¬ 
tle:  yet  let  us  draw  no  confequence  from 
thence  in  our  favour  ;  I  am  much  afraid  that 
this  is  only  the  effedt  of  our  prejudices.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  barely  for  want  of  duly  weighing 
them,  that  we  fo  eafily  confefs  them  :  and 
how  many  are  there,  of  which  we  are  ridi¬ 
culous  enough  to  boaft  ! 

In  France  we  think  too  well  and  too  ill  of 
the  Engiifh  :  they  are  neither  fuch  as  they  re- 
prefent  themfelves,  nor  as  we  fuppofe  them  : 
they  are  men  like  others,  who  have  reafon, 
but  do  not  always  follow  its  didlates.  In 
their  outward  appearance  they  have  fomewhat 
rough,  which  prejudiced  people  take  for  fero¬ 
city  :  but  if  the  envelop  that  covers  their  vir¬ 
tues  is  vicious,  it  does  not  change  their  nature. 
Notwithftanding  this  apparent  roughnefs,  no 
people  have  more  humanity  ;  of  which  they 
give  proofs  to  their  very  enemies.  Nothing 
fo  eafy  as  to  gain  their  good  graces:  every  En- 
glithman  is  his  friend,  who  acknowledges  the 
fuperiority  of  the  nation.  If  they  were  fatif- 
fied  with  founding  its  praifes  in  their  wri¬ 
tings,  they  would  do  no  more  than  is  done 
every  where  elfe.  Our  people  of  Lower  Bri- 
tany  believe  that  their  language  derives  its  ori¬ 
gin 
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gin  from  the  tower  of  Babel.  A  certain  Swe- 
diih  author  pretends,  that  ’tis  to  Sweden,  not 
to  Egypt,  that  we  owe  the  firft  difcoveries  in 
fciences,  and  inventions  in  arts.  Every  man 
extolls  his  country  ;  and  the  love  of  our  coun¬ 
try  is  the  effedt  of  felf-love.  It  is  ourfelves 
that  we  extoll,  though  we  may  not  be  fenfi- 
hle  of  it. 

The  Englilh,  not  content  with  the  prefe¬ 
rence  they  give  themfelves  over  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  do  not  even  take  the  pains  to  difguife 
their  contempt  for  fome  of  them,  and  their 
hatred  of  others.  They  do  not  fpare  their 
friends  the  Dutch  more  than  the  French, 
whom  they  efteem  their  enemies.  Their 
works  of  all  kinds  equally  declare  the  little 
regard  they  have  for  other  nations,  and  the 
good  opinion  they  have  of  their  own.  Thofe 
of  them,  who  have  lived  longeft  among  us, 
and  who  are  beft  acquainted  with  our  authors, 
are  frequently  the  very  perfons  who  render  us 
the  leaft  juftice. 

Among  us,  where  examples  are  to  be  found 
of  all  forts  of  ridicule,  this  excefs  and  its  op- 
pofite  are  equally  run  into.  Several  of  us, 
Frenchmen  at  London,  Englifhmen  at  Paris, 
foreigners  every-where,  after  having  l'candali- 
zed  our  neighbours  by  the  extravagant  airs  of 
our  Petits-maitres,  foon  make  their  country¬ 
men  laugh  by  the  affedtation  of  whatever  fo¬ 
reign  behaviour  has  the  moll  contrary  to  ours. 
How  many  are  there,  who  feem  to  have  reap¬ 
ed  no  other  fruit  from  their  travels,  but  the 

contempt 
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contempt  of  their  native  country  ?  In  their  o- 
pinion  there  are  no  reafonable  men,  no  wife 
laws,  no  encouragement  for  arts,  but  in  the 
countries  whence  they  are  return’d  :  they  are 
not  fatisfied  with  bellowing  on  foreigners  fuch 
qualities  as  they  have  not  ;  they  even  refufe 
their  countrymen  thofe,  which  ftrangers  allow 
them.  To  hear  them  fpeak,  it  fhould  feem 
as  if  juftice  and  humanity  were  virtues  abfo- 
lutely  unknown  in  France. 

This  excefs  is  ftill  more  to  be  condemned 
than  that  of  the  Englifli  :  if  there  is  a  mean- 
nefs  of  foul  in  deriving  vanity  from  being  of 
this  or  that  nation,  or  blufhing  for  being  born 
in  England  or  France,  Italy  or  Spain;  if  muff 
proceed  from  feme  vice  lurking  in  the  heart. 
The  love  of  our  country  fhould  not  hinder  us 
from  owning  its  defeats  :  but  ftill  we  are  lefs 
blameable  for  over-efteeming  our  country, 
than  for  over-defpifing  it.  It  is  with  the  love 
of  one’s  country  as  with  paternal  love.  The 
blind  tendernefs  of  a  father  for  his  children 
may  render  him  ridiculous  :  his  feverity  to¬ 
wards  them  infallibly  excites  our  indignation. 
Contempt  for  one’s  country  fhews  more  vani¬ 
ty  than  reafon,  and  proceeds  more  from  a  pee- 
vifh  humour  than  a  philofophic  mind.  Vir¬ 
tue  forms  the  citizen  of  the  world,  but  ’tis 
vice  alone  that  can  make  a  man  appear  a 
ftranger  in  his  native  country. 

In  regard  to  the  Englifh,  on  whom  I  in¬ 
tend  often  to  entertain  you,  fevéral  of  us 
praife  them  without  loving  them,  and  the 

greateft 
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greateft  part  love  or  hate  them  without  know¬ 
ing  them  ;  fome  in  order  to  follow  the  fafhi- 
on,  others  by  giving  ear  to  nothing  but  their 
prejudices.  It  is  true,  that  fince  it  is  fafhio- 
nable  at  prefent  to  take  them  for  our  models, 
it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  their  merits  and  de¬ 
merits  were  expoied  to  us  with  lefs  partiality. 
For  what  nation  is  there,  wherein  there  are 
not  things  commendable  and  blameabie  to  be 
found  ?  By  this  means  their  example  wrould 
be  of  greater  fervice  to  us.  Happy,  if  we 
fhewed  as  much  ardour  to  imitate  their  pecu¬ 
liar  virtues,  as  inclination  to  adopt  their  parti¬ 
cular  vices.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  pafs  judgment  on  them,  but  barely  repre- 
fent  them  fuch  as  they  appear  to  me.  Thofe 
judgments  that  are  pronounced  on  a  whole 
nation,  are  feldom  juft,  and  generally  rafti. 
Moreover  there  is  not  perhaps  a  people  in 
Europe,  of  whom  it  is  more  difficult  to  give 
a  general  idea,  than  of  thofe  among  whom  I 
live  at  this  day.  The  Englifh  are  as  different 
from  one  another,  as  their  nation  is  from  o~ 
ther  nations. 

You  will  doubtlefs  find  me  in  contradiction 
with  myfelf,  by  having  already  made  ufe  of 
this  general  way  of  charaCteriftics  which  I 
condemn  ;  and  ’tis  probable  that  I  (hall  em¬ 
ploy  it  on  every  occafion  more  than  I  would 
choofe  :  but  I  befeech  you  not  to  take  it  in 
a  literal  fenfe.  The  reafon  that  I  indulge 
myfelf  in  it,  is  that  whatever  care  we  take 
to  avoid  this  manner  of  expreflton  ;  as  it  is 

the 
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the  eafieft,  we  always  relapfe  into  it.  A  re¬ 
petition  of  the  fame  circumlocutions  proves 
at  length  difagreeable.  We  endeavour  to  be 
concife,  and  it  frequently  happens  without  de~ 
fign,  that  we  fay  more  than  we  intend  ;  and 
give  a  decifive  air  to  what  is  but  the  expofi- 
tion  of  our  opinion.  Thus,  fir,  however  de¬ 
ceive  the  terms  I  ufe  may  appear,  be  fure 
confiantly  to  remember  that  1  never  intend  to 
decide.  And  indeed  what  fingle  man  can 
dare  to  fummon  a  whole  nation  to  his  own 
tribunal  ? 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  mod  humble, 


LETTER  IV. 

To  the  Chevalier  de  B  *  *  ; 

On  the  ridiculous  cuflom  of  the  Englijh  in 
drejfng  like  their  fermants  and  other  inferi¬ 
ors  ;  with  a  defcription  of  the  French  Petit - 
maitre  and  Englijh  Coxcomb . 

London,  &c. 

Sir, 

IT  is  a  happinefs,  when  a  perfon  lives  in 
the  world  as  you  do,  and  where  you  can¬ 
not  avoid  pleading,  to  carry  that  fort  of  mind 
into  it,  which  adopts  nothing  but  by  choice, 

which 
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which  contrails  a  habit  of  the  politenefs  with¬ 
out  taking  up  the  ridicules  thereof,  and  which 
the  contagion  of  the  moil  reputable  examples 
cannot  corrupt.  ’Tis  commonly  for  want  of 
other  talents  to  make  them  be  taken  notice  of, 
that  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  affume  thofe 
airs  and  affedations,  which  you  condemn,  and 
which  are  fo  Ihocking  to  good  fenfe.  How¬ 
ever  do  not  think  the  Englifh  wifer  than  us  : 
their  ridicules  are  different,  but  men  are  every 
where  the  fame. 

You  know  the  near  relation  of  little  things 
to  great.  He  who  would  know  a  nation, 
ought  to  obferve  every  thing  :  the  manner  of 
drefs  of  different  people  depends,  more  per¬ 
haps  than  one  may  imagine,  on  their  way  of 
thinking.  *1  ne  Eaftern  people,  who  have  for 
fo  long  a  time  preferved  the  fame  manners, 
have  likewife  for  feveral  ages  worn  pretty 
much  the  fame  turban.  And  does  it  not  ap¬ 
pear  a!  mo  ft  to  a  demonftration,that  we  French¬ 
men,  who  change  our  fafhions  fo  frequently, 
are  the  people  of  the  greateft  levity  and  in- 
conftancy  in  Europe  ? 

After  this  declaration,  you  will  not  fujfped 
me  of  partiality  for  my  country  :  but  at  the 
fame  time  I  will  venture  to  tell  you,  that, 
with  regard  to  the  inconftancy  of  fafhions, 
thofe  neighbours  of  ours,  among  whom  I  live 
at  prefent,  might  well  deferve  fome  ce  ni  u  re  : 
and  if  they  have  c  leaped  it  hitherto,  rtis  pure- 
'  ty  perhaps  becaufe  they  are  not  fufficientiy 
known.  For  lèverai  centuries  paft  ftrangers 
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have  frequented  Paris,  in  order  to  ftudy  our 
manners  :  but  5tis  not  long  fince  their  curiofity 
called  them  to  London  ;  and  befides,  what  do 
they  come  hither  to  fee  ?  The  town,  not  the 
inhabitants  :  they  arrive  without  knowing  the 
language,  and  their  flay  is  too  Short  to  learn 
it.  Thus  tho*  they  have  acquired  a  compe¬ 
tent  knowledge  of  the  capital  city  of  England, 
yet  they  remain  extremely  ignorant  of  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  people. 

For  example,  is  it  not  aftoniftiing,  that  in 
a  nation  which  prides  itfelf  in  its  good  fenfe, 
fafhion  has  been  able  to  introduce  fo  unreason¬ 
able  a  cuftom,  as  that  which  prevails  at  pre- 
fent  among  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank  ?  At 
Paris  the  Valets  de  Chambre,  and  Ladies- 
women  are  frequently  the  apes  of  their  ma¬ 
ilers  and  miftrefles  in  drefs.  At  London  ?tis 
juft  the  reverfe  :  mailers  drefs  like  their  valets, 
and  dutcheffes  copy  after  their  chamber-maids. 
That  the  merchant  affedts  to  drefs  like  a  gen¬ 
tleman  bf  the  long  robe,  and  a  farmer  of  the 
cuftoms  like  a  courtier,  is  at  Paris  but  a  necef- 
fary  confequence  of  the  predominant  luxury, 
and  of  the  filly  vanity  fo  natural  to  all  men  : 
but  that  perfons  of  diftindtion  Should  take  pride 
in  drefling  like  their  domeftics,  is  a  whim  that 
borders  upon  irrationality.  However  there  is 
no  doubt,  but  it  is  from  a  principle  of  ano¬ 
ther  fort  of  vanity  that  many  of  the  Bnglifti 
affedt  to  appear  fo  modeft  in  their  drefs.  Is 
not  pride  the  latent  principle  of  moft  of  our 
actions,  and  Sometimes  even  of  our  humility  ? 

Some 
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Some  of  them  indeed  conform  to  this  cuftom? 
purely  in  order  to  appear  the  more  popular  : 
but  thefe  may  be  reproach'd  at  leaft  for  not 
choofing  better  means  to  pleafe  the  people. 
As  for  the  women,  'tis  very  probable,  that 
that  fome  of  them  indulge  this  cuftom  from 
a  motive  of  refinement  upon  coquettery  •  and 
that  the  felf-love  of  others  will  not  fuffer  them 
to  doubt  of  their  being  in  danger  of  lofing 
aught  by  their  negleCt  of  ornaments. 

This  affectation  of  plainnefs  in  drefs  is  fup- 
ported  in  London  by  thofe,  who  think  they 
have  a  right  to  give  authority  even  to  indecen¬ 
cy.  To  defpife  pomp,  and  prefer  conveniency 
to  ornaments*  is  to  have  philofophy  :  but  not 
to  conform  to  eftablifhed  cuftom,  and  to  af¬ 
fect  to  make  a  different  appearance  from  ra¬ 
tional  people  of  the  fame  rank,  is  a  fign  of 
wanting  it.  As  to  drefs,  is  it  not  ridiculous 
in  a  peer  of  the  realm  to  appear  caft  in  the 
fame  mould  with  a  brewer  >  and  does  the  fame 
fort  of  apron,  which  orange-wenches  wear  in 
the  play-houfes,  fit  well  on  a  court-lady  ?  I 
own  that  people  of  good  fenfe  profeffedly  de¬ 
fpife  thofe  who  follow  fo  extravagant  a  cu¬ 
ftom  :  and  indeed  there  is  great  room  to  fear, 
that  perfons,  who  deviate  fo  far  from  their 
own  condition,  have  imbibed  the  manners  of 
thofe,  whom  they  make  it  their  glory  to  re¬ 
ferable.  If  this  affectation  gives  no  fufpicion 
of  their  bafenefs  of  foul,  it  is  generally  a  proof 
a  little  mind. 
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How  whimfical  fo  ever  this  mode  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  you,  it  is  neverthelefs  regularly  obferv- 
ed  here  by  a  fort  of  Petits-maitres  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  thofe  of  Paris,  but  neither  lefs  re¬ 
markable,  nor  lefs  ridiculous.  The  true  Eng¬ 
lifh  Petit-maitre  is  not  he  who  copies  after  ours, 
but  on  the  contrary  he  who  makes  a  fhew  of 
behaviour  diametrically  oppofite  to  that  of  the 
French.  Exquifite  cloaths,  a  fingular  equi¬ 
page,  jewels  of  all  forts,  perfumes,  patches, 
an  affedted  tone  of  voice,  little  wit,  much 
prattle,  and  a  head  void  of  fenfe  ;  are  pretty 
nearly  the  neceffary  qualifications  of  a  French 
Petit-maitre.  A  fhort  bob  wig  without  pow¬ 
der,  a  handkerchief  round  the  neck  inflead  of 
of  a  cravat,  a  Tailor’s  waiftcoat,  a  ftrong  knotty 
flick,  a  rough  tone  and  language,  an  affectation 
of  the  airs  and  an  imitation  of  the  manners  of 
the  meaneft  populace  ;  thele  are  the  charadte- 
riftics  of  the  Englifh  Petit-maitre.  And  even 
fuch  abufes  partake  of  the  general  way  of 
thinking  of  a  nation.  In  China,  where  the 
fciences  are  in  efteem,  the  fmart  young  fellows 
always  carry  books  under  their  arms,  and  an 
inkhorn  hung  round  the  neck.  In  a  word, 
nothing  has  a  nearer  refemblance  to  our  pe¬ 
dants  than  the  Chinefe  Petits-maitres.  Com¬ 
plaint  has  been  made  that  the  converfation  of 
oars  is  but  a  firing  of  pretty  trifles  ;  and  that, 
unlels  the  difcourl'e  runs  on  modes  and  fnuff- 
boxes,  plays  and  opera’s,  they  have  not  a  word 
to  fay.  That  of  the  Englifh  Petits-maitres  is 
not  more  extenfive,  but  it  is  of  a  quite  diffe¬ 
rent 
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rent  nature.  Hunting  and  other  bodily  exer- 
cifes,  taverns  and  the  1110ft  exorbitant  debau¬ 
ches  are  the  fubjedts  of  it.  A  French  Petit- 
maitre  is  conftantly  employ’d  in  bawbles  :  he 
ridicules  every  thing  that  is  ferious,  and  is  ex¬ 
tremely  ferious  on  all  mere  trifles.  He  infifts 
on  prefiding  over  fafhions  :  fometimes  he  com¬ 
municates  new  ideas  to  a  ribbon-weaver,  at 
other  times  he  adds  fome  graces  to  the  facings 
of  a  lady’s  gown:  in  a  word  Du  Chapt 
confults  him,  and  he  is  the  oracle  of  all  the 
milliners  and  toyfhops  of  the  Palais.  The 
tafte  of  the  Englifh  Petit-maitre  is  very  diffe¬ 
rent  :  he  values  himfelf  more  upon  his  rude- 
nefs  than  civility  :  the  public  diverfions,  that 
are  calculated  for  the  dregs  of  the  people,  are 
the  only  ones,  in  which  he  finds  any  amufe- 
ment  :  he  takes  delight  in  mixing  with  chair¬ 
men,  excells  in  boxing  with  them  ;  and  has 
the  moft  exalted  notions  of  this  noble  exer- 
cife. 

After  having  laid  before  you  the  ridicules  of 
the  one  and  the  other,  I  afk  you,  fir,  whe¬ 
ther  the  powder  à  la  Maréchale  of  the  Petits- 
maitres  of  Paris  is  not  preferable  to  the  dirty 
bob-wigs  and  heads  of  hair  of  thole  of  Lon¬ 
don.  A  Frenchman,  as  here  delcribed,  in 
the  mouth  of  an  Englifhman  is  a  Monkey. 
Then  who  can  admire,  if  the  creature  I  have 
put  in  contraft  with  him,  paifes  with  us  tor  a 
Bear.  ’Tis  certain  at  lead:  that  human  na¬ 
ture  is  equally  degraded  in  both.  What  mat¬ 
ters  it,  whether  a  man  refolves  to  refemble 

C  3  a 
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a  monkey  or  a  bear  ?  From  the  moment  he 
blufhes  to  be  a  man,  let  us  not  hefttate  to  dis¬ 
claim  him  in  our  turn.  Whether  Bnglifhmen 
or  Frenchmen,  let  us  have  no  indulgence  for 
the  vices  of  our  country  ;  and  let  us  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  for  our  country-men,  or  even  for 
men,  but  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  their  reafon. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 


Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c. 


LETTER  V. 

Ta  Moniteur  de  Buffons; 

On  politenefs  to  fir  angers ,  and  national  animofi 
ties  :  with  a  recommendation  of  humanity . 


London, 


S  I  R 


E  hold  politenefs  to  ftrangers  to  be 
one  of  the  virtues  of  our  nation  5  yet 
3tis  one  of  thofe  which  the  Englifh  difpute  the 
moft  with  us  :  you  know  it  by  thofe  with 
whom  you  have  lived  :  as  much  as  they  ex¬ 
tolled  the  earned:  deftre  you  fhewed  to  make 
their  reiidence  at  Di]on  agreeable  to  them,  and 
the  pleafures  you  procured  for  them  at  Mont- 
Bard  ;  fo  much  have  they  complained  of  the 
cold  reception  they  met  with  elfewhere.  They 
have  often  told  you,  that  a  Frenchman  is  much 
better  received  at  London,  than  an  English¬ 


man 
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man  at  Paris  :  and  I  believe  they  told  you  the 
truth.  But,  if  I  miftake  not,  this  proceeds 
lefs  from  the  more  or  lefs  eftimable  qualities  of 
the  people  of  the  two  nations,  than  from  thofe 
of  the  countries  themfelves,  which  have  not 
the  fame  reciprocal  allurements  for  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  Such  as  go  abroad  purely  for  amufe- 
ment,  feldom  come  into  England.  The  pre¬ 
judice  runs  againft  the  climate,  and  London 
does  not  promife  them  pleafure  enough  to 
tempt  them.  The  countries  to  which  travel¬ 
lers  feldomeft  go,  are  commonly  thofe  where 
hofpitality  is  beft  kept  up.  Might  not  this  be 
the  reafon  of  the  great  civilities  fhewn  to  ftran- 
gers  in  London  ?  Few  are  feen  there.  If  they 
are  well-come  to  us,  here  they  are  fought  af¬ 
ter  ?  As  it  is  not  fuppofed  that  pleafure  brought 
them  hither,  the  people  make  it  one,  agree¬ 
ably  to  deceive  their  expectations.  Their  cu- 
riofity  is  regarded  as  the  effeét  of  their  efteem 
for  the  nation  ;  and  pains  are  taken  to  juftify 
it.  Many  ftudy  to  invent  fuch  amufements  as 
may  obliterate  the  memory  of  thofe,  which 
the  climate  refufes.  They  know  that  ftran- 
gers  generally  come  hither  to  fee  men,  and 
each  particular  perfon  does  his  endeavours  to 
give  the  moft  advantageous  notions  of  the 
whole  body.  In  France  this  laudable  emula¬ 
tion  is  not  fo  common.  If  fome  houfes  in  Pa¬ 
ris  are  open  to  ftrangers,  how  many  are  there, 
where  their  prefence  is  dreaded  ?  Our  beha¬ 
viour  towards  them  does  not  always  come  up 
to  the  fine  fpeeches  fo  familiar  to  us.  Few  take 
•  . .  C  4  the 
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the  trouble  to  do  them  the  honours  of  the  na¬ 
tion  :  each  particular  perfon  is  fatisfied  with 
giving  them  a  good  opinion  of  himfelf  ;  and 
in  this  they  do  not  all  fucceed. 

However,  in  regard  to  the  Englifh,  you 
will  easily  imagine,  that  the  queflion  here  re¬ 
gards  only  that  feleét  number  of  men,  who  in 
all  nations  are  made  to  reprefent  them,  becaufe 
they  are  poffeffed  of  all  their  virtues  without  a~ 
ny  mixture  of  their  defects  :  for  you  are  not 
ignorant,  to  what  degree  the  common  people 
of  London  are  rough,  ill-bred,  and  efpecially 
enemies  to  the  French.  The  great  civilities 
done  by  the  well-bred  people,  are  perhaps 
lightened  by  a  defoe  to  attone  for  the  infults 
the  populace  are  always  ready  to  offer  us, 
and  which  our  very  drefs  will  fometimes 
oecafion.  The  common  people  of  Paris, 
without  fuppofing  them  more  civil,  are  of  a 
milder  temper  at  leafl  :  nay  the  very  reproaches 
that  are  thrown  on  them,  befpeak  the  good» 
nefs  of  the  character  peculiar  to  them. 

Moreover,  here  as  every  where  elfe,  fome 
of  the  vulgar  are  to  be  found  in  every  rank 
and  condition  of  life.  *  What  diftinguifhes 
men  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  is  their  manner  of 
thinking,  not  their  rank.  A  grandee  has  fre¬ 
quently  the  prejudices  of  the  meaneft  mecha¬ 
nic.  There  are  fome  here,  who  cannot  bear 

the 

*  V  u'gns  autem  tarn  chlamydatos  quàm  coronatos  voco  : 
TiC:\  enitn  eolorem  veiHum  quibtas  prætexta  corpora  funt  afpi- 
eio,  ocuIH  de  homine  non  credo.  Seneca.  - 
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the  fight  of  a  Frenchman  with  tranquillity. 
The  Englifh  are  vehement  in  all  their  pallions. 
The  antipathy  to  our  manners  is  fo  ftrong  in 
feme  of  them,  that  a  father  has  been  known 
to  difinherit  his  fon  for  wearing  a  bag-wig. 
What  weaknefs,  what  madnefs  are  not  men 
capable  of  ! 

The  bulk  of  the  Englifh  nation  bear  an  in¬ 
veterate  hatred  to  the  French,  which  they  do 
not  always  take  the  pains  to  conceal  from  us  : 
I  am  forry,  for  the  honour  of  ours,  I  am  o- 
bliged  to  allow  that  our  thoughts  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  are  hardly  more  moderate.  We  are  in¬ 
deed  more  cautious  in  our  difeourfe  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  by  looking  clofely  into  the  matter,  it 
would  be  found,  that  this  hatred  is  more  uni- 
verfal  and  violent  in  them  :  but  let  us  fincere- 
ly  acknowledge,  that  ours  is  always  too  ftrong 
not  to  be  unreafonable. 

I  am  not  furprized  that  particular  perfons 
fhould  hate  one  another  :  fome  are  wicked,, 
and  therefore  hate  the  good  5  others  have  beer* 
offended,  and  refentment  rather  proves  the 
weaknefs  than  the  wickednefs  of  the  foul. 
But  that  whole  nations  fhould  hate  each  other, 
(tho’  the  example  of  the  Rorfians  and  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  and  even  the  experience  of  all  times 
has  taught  us,  that  they  are  all  more  or  Ids 
fubjedt  to  thofe  antipathies  and  aver  lions)  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  greateft  caufe  of  fhame  to 
human  nature.  The  moft  deplorable  confie- 
quence  of  national  averfions,  is,  that,  let 
them  be  ever  fo  unjuft,  the  honeft  people  are 

liable 
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liable  to  them  :  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
blinded  like  the  reft  by  their  prejudices.  My 
lord  a  perfon  of  the  greateft  probity,  be¬ 
ing  at  Paris,  could  never  prevail  on  himfelf  to 
fit  at  table  with  a  Frenchman.  Monfieur  ** 
could  never  fpeak  calmly  of  the  Englifh. 
Mr.  Addison,  who  has  very  unjuftly  placed 
Guy  Patin  among  our  beft  writers,  had 
juft  reafon  to  complain  of  the  unworthy  man¬ 
ner  this  pretended  philofopher  has  fpoken  of 
the  Englifh  in  his  letters  :  where  he  is  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  declaring,  that  they  are  a  people 
•which  he  abhors  ;  but  adds,  that  he  looks  on 
them  among  the  other  nations  oj  Europe,  as 
wolves  among  the  different  fpecies  oj  animals . 
I  would  willingly  make  an  honourable  attone- 
ment  in  the  name  of  my  country  for  fuch  an 
injury,  without  fear  of  its  being  dhavowed  ; 
if  fuch  authors  any  where  deferved  the  leaft 
regard.  Guy  Patin  is  juftly  fallen  among 
us  into  the  contempt,  which  his  prejudices  of 
all  Kinds  ought  neceffarily  to  draw  on  him. 

The  frequent  wars  between  the  two  nations 
have  kindled  this  reciprocal  hatred,  which  has 
fo  long  fubfified  :  their  rivalfhip  and  jealoufy 
in  trade  prevent  its  being  extinguifhed  in  times 
of  peace.  If  our  neighbours  carry  this  heredi¬ 
tary  hatred  to  a  greater  length  than  we,  his 
partly  the  effeft  of  their  policy,  which  is  very 
induftrious  in  fomenting  it.  They  think  it 
their  intereft  to  render  odious  a  power  that  al¬ 
larms  them  ;  fuch  were  the  principles  of  king 
William.  W r  iters,  whom  1%  kept  in  pay , 
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have  filled  the  nation  with  the  fame  principles* 
and  the  Englifh  have  too  well  found  their  ac¬ 
count  in  following  them,  to  think  of  changing 
their  notions.  By  their  continual  uneafinefs, 
they  feem  to  think  that  we  are  in  regard  to 
them  what  the  Perfians  were  t©  the  Athenians  ; 
that  the  king  of  France  is  the  great  king  s 
hence  this  invincible  averfion  to  the  people  who 
obey  him,  whom  they  fuppofe  that  they  alone 
prevent  from  giving  laws  to  the  reft  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  How  is  this  dread  reconcileable  to  the 
contempt  they  affeCt  to  throw  on  us  ?  Had 
Sir  Richard  Steel  any  reafon  for  repre- 
fenting  the  French  fo  formidable,  if  it  be 
true,  as  he  afliires  us,  that  they  will  always 
tremble  to  meet  the  Englifh  fword  in  hand  % 
Thefe  fall  into  many  contradictions  in  regard 
to  us.  They  fear,  and  yet  defpife  us  :  we 
are  the  nation  they  pay  the  greateft  civilities 
to,  and  yet  love  the  leaft  :  they  condemn, 
and  yet  imitate  us  ,  they  adopt  our  manners 
by  tafte,  and  blame  them  thro’  policy. 

Let  us,  Sir,  leave  to  the  mob  the  ridicule 
of  thofe  national  hatreds  :  let  us  not  efpoufe 
the  paflions,  that  are  induftrioufly  inftilled  in¬ 
to  them  :  they  ftand  in  need  of  them,  fince 
reafon  is  not  fufficient  for  their  guide.  Thefe 
fentiments  with  the  multitude  hold  the  place 
of  zeal  for  the  public  good  :  they  do  thro’ 
hatred  of  their  neighbours,  what  they  would 
never  do  for  the  love  of  their  country.  Such 
are  men  ;  and  policy  confifts  in  reaping  bene¬ 
fit  from  thgir  vices,  as  well  as  from  their  vir- 
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tues.  It  employs  their  reafon,  prejudices,, 
zeal,  paillons,  every  thing  in  a  word,  to  at¬ 
tain  the  propofed  end  :  but  by  turning  private 
vices  into  public  benefits,  it  does  not  juftify 
them.  The  people  of  every  nation  are  fo 
many  focieties,  which  make  part  of  the  great 
one:  and  as  each  of  them  has  its  particular 
interefts,  fo  likewife  they  have  one  in  com¬ 
mon,  which  is  that  of  humanity  :  and  this  is 
the  firft  of  all.  Humanity  is  not  lefs  refpee- 
table  in  the  ftranger  than  in  the  compatriot. 
As  Engliihmen,  or  Frenchmen,  let  us  ferve 
our  country:  as  men,  let  us  treat  one  another 
as  brethren.  Let  us  bear  no  hatred  to  any  but 
thofe  who,  of  whatever  country  they  happen 
to  be,  dare  break  thro’  the  facred  bands,  that 
bind  men  together. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &ca 


LETTER  VI. 
To  the  Abbé  du  B  o  s  5 


Perpetual  fecretary  to  the  French  Academy  ; 
On  the  quakers  of  England . 


&  I  R, 


London,  &c. 


WHatever  graces  and  embellilhments  the 
illuftrious  author  of  the  Philofophical 
Letters  has  difplay’d  in  thofe  which  he  wrote 
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on  the  quakers  of  England  ;  do  not  imagine 
that  he  has  any  where  deviated  from  truth. 
His  portraits  are  as  faithful  as  agreeable,  and 
I  would  not  advife  any  body  to  retouch  the 
pictures  painted  by  his  hand.  However,  fines 
you  require  a  ferious  detail  of  every  thing 
that  relates  to  thofe  pretended  reformers  of  the 
gofpel,  I  think  I  can  fend  you  nothing  more 
inftrudtive  on  the  fubjedt  than  the  apology 
for  the  doctrine  and  morals  of  this  fiedt 
which  has  been  tranflated  into  all  the  polite 
languages  of  Europe. 

You  will  find  that  this  work  is  writ  in  Eng- 
lilh,  in  a  pure,  plain  and  elegant  flyle.  As 
to  the  fubftance  of  it,  ’tis  faid  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  divines  of  the  different  fedts,  who  ans 
fmartly  handled  in  it,  have  not  as  yet  pub¬ 
lished  any  good  anfwer  to  it.  The  quakers 
have  the  higheft  ideas  imaginable  of  this 
book.  I  have  heard  my  lord  Walde grave 
lay,  that  they  fent  a  French  tranflation  of  it 
to  cardinal  Fleury,  accompanied  with  a 
letter,  wherein  they  exprefs  the  greateft  c- 
fte£m  of  this  minifter  for  his  probity  ;  a  moft 
remarkable  inftance  of  homage  from  a  fett  of 
men  and  ftrangers,  who  value  themfelves  on 
never  flattering  any,  not  even  fovereigns. 

The  quakers  are  in  truth  one  of  the  moft 
Angular  fedts,  that  have  as  yet  appear’d.  My 
Ihoemaker  is  one  of  the  great  divines  of  the 
congregation,  and  one  of  thofe  who  fpeak  of- 

tejaeii 


*  By  Robert  Barclay,  a  Scotchman, 
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tenefl:  and  beft  at  their  meetings  :  *  among 
his  apprentices,  he  has  one  who  may  one  day 
become  an  excellent  man  in  controverfy.  The 
book  I  fend  you  is  a  prefent  from  my  holier  : 
he  flatter’d  himfelf  that  it  might  make  fome 
impreffion  on  me  :  he  is  an  enlightened  man* 
not  lefs  zealous  in  propagating  his  enthufiafm 
than  in  carrying  on  his  trade. 

Not  long  fince,  a  very  rich  widow  of  di- 
flindtion,  feduced  by  Barclay’s  book,  em¬ 
braced  his  dodtrine.  The  fpirit,  to  ufe  their 
term,  feized  her  at  once,  and  has  not  fince 
left  her.  She  fpends  her  life  at  prefent  in 
travelling  over  England  and  Scotland,  difper- 
iing  her  riches  in  all  places  -where  fhe  preaches 
her  gofpel.  Equally  fanatical  and  charitable, 
fhe  feduces  the  weak,  and  relieves  the  di- 
ilreffed.  The  apology  for  the  quakers  muff 
give  you  a  high  idea  of  their  morals,  tho*  cer-^ 
tain  articles  denote  more  lownefs  of  mind  than 
fe verity  of  manners.  You  will  fee  that  they  are 
not  permitted  : 

I.  To  bellow  on  men  the  titles  of  holinefs, 
majefly,  eminence,  excellence,  grace,  &c  : 
nor,  in  a  word,  to  make  any  compliment, 
that  may  look  like  flattery. 

II.  To  kneel,  bow,  or  even  uncover  them* 
felves  to  any  man. 

III.  To 

*  The  famous  George  Fox,  whom  the  quakers  regard  as 
their  founder,  was  a  fhoemaker  of  Manchelter,  who  preach’d 
at  Derby  in  1650. 
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III.  To  ufe  any  fuperfluities  in  drefs,  or  any 
thing  that  ferves  only  for  ornament  or  va¬ 
nity. 

IV.  To  game,  hunt,  go  to  plays,  recreations, 
&c  :  which  they  fay  fuit  not  with  the  filence, 
gravity,  and  wifdom  of  Chriftians. 

V.  To  fwear  on  the  gofpel,  not  only  in 
vain  and  in  common  difcourfe,  but  even  be¬ 
fore  a  magiflrate. 

VI.  To  refill  thofe  who  attack  them,  to 
wage  war,  or  to  fight  in  any  caufe  whatfoe- 
ver. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  principles  they  are 
all  honeft  folks.  They  are  the  only  fanatics 
at  this  day,  who  do  not  try  to  difturb  the  fo- 
ciety,  and  breath  nothing  but  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity  :  which  is  the  more  aftonifhing,  as 
they  took  their  rife  amidft  the  fury  of  the  ci¬ 
vil  wars  ;  and  as  their  primitive  apoftles  were 
the  moft  implacable  enemies  to  royalty  ^ 

Tho’  the  manner  of  drefs  of  the  men  is  al¬ 
ways  plain  and  remote  from  all  pomp  or  fhew$ 
the  women  are  much  relaxed  of  late  in  this 
point  of  difcipline.  They  are  now  come  to 
wear  filks,  ribbons  and  laces  ;  and  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  difference  between  them  and  others  of  their 
fex,  but  that  they  do  not  admit  any  fafhions 
that  can  in  the  lead:  offend  modefly.  And 
what  do  they  not  gain  by  rejeding  them  ! 
Women  cannot  poffibly  invent  any  ornaments 
that  embellifh  them  as  much  as  their  vir¬ 
tue* 


I  am 
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I  am  forry  I  have  not  a  copy  of  the  letter, 
which  the  quakers  lent  to  cardinal  Fleury  : 
it  mult  be  a  curious  piece.  I  have  feen  l'ome 
of  theirs  that  are  very  laconic,  and  in  which 
is  feen  that  noble  fimplicity  that  approaches  fo 
near  the  fublime.  The  prejudices  again!!:  them 
hinder  their  having  juftice  done  them  in  ma¬ 
ny  things.  Moreover  it  mufh  be  allowed,  that 
while  we  admire  what  is  remote  from  us  in 
time  'and  place,  we  are  but  little  ftruck  with 
what  pâlies  in  our  days  and  under  our  eyes. 
If  we  had  remaining  to  us  from  fome  people 
of  Greece,  a  letter  like  that  which  the  qua¬ 
kers  of  England  wrote  to  king  James  II.  on 
his  acccffion  to  the  crown,  what  a  high  opi¬ 
nion  fhould  we  not  entertain  of  it  !  What  vir¬ 
tue,  Ihould  we  fay,  mull:  not  thofe  men  have 
had,  who  dared  to  write  to  their  fovereigns 
in  fuch  a  ftyle  !  Let  us  fay  more  ;  if  thofe, 
whofe  counfel  this  unfortunate  prince  followed, 
had  fpoke  to  him  with  as  much  wifdom, 
courage  and  fmcerity  ;  he  would  never  per¬ 
haps  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  his  king¬ 
doms  ;  and  his  family  might  be  at  this  day  on 
the  throne.  You  will  judge  of  this  by  the 
letter  itfelf,  which  is  Ihort  and  deferves  to  be 
preferved. 


cc  f~g“"‘'Hefe  are  to  teftify  our  concern  to 
jg^  “  thee  for  our  friend  Charles,  whom 
“  we  hope  thou  wilt  imitate  in  all  things 

“  honeft. 
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"  We  are  informed,  that  thou  art  not  of 
"  Ae  religion  of  the  country,  no  more  than 
“  we:  wherefore  we  may  reafonably  expeft 
<f  that  thou  wilt  grant  us  the  fame  liberty 
tc  which  thou  takeft  for  thyfelf. 

“  We  hope,  that  in  this,  and  in  all  other 
‘£  things,  thou  wilt  procure  the  good  of  thy 
“  people  :  which  will  oblige  us  to  pray  that 
“  thy  reign  may  be  long  and  happy.” 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  your  moil  humble,  &c. 


letter  VII. 


To  the  Marquis  du  T  *  *  ; 

'  v  q  ‘  ’  .1  '  ‘ 

On  converfation  with  the  fair  fex  ;  on  foreign 
travel  -,  and  remarks  on  the  Clubs  of  England. 

London,  Sec. 

Mr  iord, 

TH  E  Englifh,  unlefs  when  in  love,  fear 
the  company  of  women,  as  much  as 
the  French  delight  in  it  :  they  think  the  fair 
lex  are  made  only  to  take  polîèffion  of  thei" 
hearts,  and  feldom  or  never  to  afford  any  t 
mufement  to  their  minds.  They  prefer  the 
pleafure  of  toafting  their  healths  in  a  tavern, 
to  that  of  chatting  with  them  in  a  circle! 
\  ol.  I.  D  They 
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They  treat  them,  as  if  they  had  been  as  much 
of  another  fpecies  as  of  another  fex.  For  the 
moft  part  they  look  on  them  as  good  for  no¬ 
thing  but  to  diffipate  their  vapours,  or  eafe  the 
fatigue  of  bufmefs. 

Such  of  them  as  have  refided  at  Paris,  en¬ 
deavour  to  juftify  their  nation  in  this  refpeét, 
by  faying  that  the  women  in  England  are  not 
fo  amufing  as  in  France.  But  fuppofing  this 
to  be  fa£t,  is  it  not  the  fault  of  the  men  ?  There 
are  certain  defefts  in  both  fexes,  the  blame  of 
which  ought  lefs  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  that 
liable  to  it,  than  to  the  other  which  is  the  caufe 
of  it.  If  there  are  greater  Agrémens  found  in 
the  converfationof  the  French  women,  ’tis 
not  becaufe  they  have  more  wit,  but  becaufe 
it  has  been  better  exercifed.  The  prefence  of 
one  man  here  is  fufficient  to  impofe  filence  on 
a  whole  circle  of  women.  At  Paris,  a  Petit- 
maitre,  who  is  not  quite  grown  to  man’s  ep¬ 
ilate,  is  able  to  make  a  dozen  Belles  move  all 
together  that  pretty  infirmaient  called  a  tongue. 
But  the  Engliih  women  are  neither  to  be  com¬ 
mended  nor  blamed  for  their  taciturnity  :  they 
are  filent  only  on  account  of  the  confufion 
they  are  under  in  company  ;  and  this  confufion 
arifes  purely  from  their  not  being  accuflomed 
to  it.  ’Tis  lels  their  fault  than  that  of  the 
men,  who  negledt  them  too  much,  and  in 
whom  the  dangerous  habit  of  drinking  deftroys 
the  delicacy  of  fentiments,  and  perhaps  even 
the  defire  of  pleafing.  Thofe  who  are  too 
much  addicted  to  the  pleafures  of  the  bottle, 

are 
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are  not  well  difpofed  to  the  convocation  of 
women  ;  they  are  feldom  amorous,  and  gene*» 
rally  libertins. 

The  Englifh  lofe  a  great  deal  in  converging 
fo  little  with  the  fex,  whom  nature  has  em- 
dowed  with  the  graces,  and  whofe  company 
has  confiant  charms,  and  a  certain  fweetnefs 
not  to  be  found  in  that  of  men.  The  con  var¬ 
iation  of  women  polifhes  and  foftens  our  be¬ 
haviour  :  by  the  habit  we  acquire  of  endea¬ 
vouring  to  pleafe  them,  we  contract  a  tone 
of  voice  equally  agreeable  to  both  (exes. 

The  men  are  over-negligent  of  themfelves  : 
among  them  all  conversion  languiflies,  or 
ends  in  dilputes.  In  order  to  command  e** 
fteem  from  one  another,  they  ftrive  on  both 
fides  to  gain  a  fuperiority  ;  and  thus  they  give 
reciprocal  offence.  None  of  them  will  bear 
to  be  run  down,  and  they  conclude  by  hating 
him  they  have  not  been  able  to  overcome. 
Thofe  who  have  the  mo  ft  wit,  do  not  fuffi- 
cienlly  refled:,  that  others  are  never  fo  well 
pleafed  with  u$,  as  when  we  give  them  room 
to  be  fatisfied  with  themfelves. 

With  regard  to  women,  we  take  a  furer  way 
to  gain  their  eftpem  :  we  ftudy  to  pleafe  them, 
and  we  fucceedf  ’Tis  the  fenfe  of  what  one 
fex  owes  to  the  other,  that  infpires  that  infi- 
nuating  tone  of  voice,  and  affectionate  beha¬ 
viour,  in  which  true  politenefs  conflits,  and 
the  habit  of  w'hich  is  not  to  be  contraded  but 
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makes  the  pleafure  and  happinefs  of  life.  The 
manner  of  fpeech  and  drefs  equally  point  out 
thofe  perfons,  who  have  not  been  in  the  way 
of  converling  with  women.  And  ’tis  by  too 
much  neglecting  this  cuftom,  that  the  Englilh 
have  a  certain  difagreeable  bluntnefs  in  their 
character.  Even  thofe  who  come  to  Paris 
with  the  advantage  of  fpeaking  our  language 
eafily,  aftonilh  us  by  an  air  of  condition, 
which  feldom  quits  them.  And  the  caule  is 
very  plain  :  fome  of  them,  after  quitting  the 
univerfities,  come  to  London,  and  ipend  their 
time  in  coffee-houfes,  taverns,  and  thofe  o- 
ther  places  fo  pernicious  to  youth,  by  equally 
corrupting  the  heart  and  underftanding.  Otheis 
are  fent  to  ftudy  the  manners  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  before  they  are  acquainted  with  their 
own  :  which  is  another  inconveniency.  The 
defign  of  travelling  fhould  be  in  fearch  of  wif- 
dom  :  and  thofe  who  have  no  notion  of  it, 
are  very  unlikely  to  find  it  out.  The  moft 
part  of  the  governors,  to  whofe  care  thofe 
young  folks  are  committed,  are  not  good 
guides  :  they  cannot  give  what  they  have  not. 
From  the  colleges  whence  they  are  taken,  they 
bring  the  vicious  habit  of  fpending  their  time 
in  fmoaking  and  drinking  ;  and  they  cannot 
form  their  pupils  to  that  politenefs  which  they 
themfelves  are  ftrangers  to,  and  to  the  ways 
of  the  world,  which  they  have  never  feen. 

Some  authors,  and  among  others  doCtor 
Joseph  Hall,  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious 

Englilh  bilhops,  have  very  much  condemned 
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the  cuftom  of  their  nation,  in  fending  youth 
abroad  before  they  are  in  a  condition  to  reap 
any  advantage  from  their  travels.  We  have  a 
French  tranflation  of  a  book  of  his,  intitled  : 
^uo  V adis  ?  A  juft  cenfure  of  travel ,  as  it  is 
€ommonly  undertaken  by  the  gentlemen  of  our  na¬ 
tion.  ’Tis  certain  that  the  Engliih  travel  more 
than  any  other  people  of  Europe.  How  much 
fo  ever  their  riches  facilitate  this  cuftom,  the 
fea,  which  furrounds  them,  is  perhaps  the 
principal  caufe.  They  look  on  their  ifle  as  a 
fort  of  prifon  :  and  the  firft  ufe  they  make  of 
their  love  of  liberty,  is  to  get  out  of  it.  I 
think  one  may  fafely  fay,  that  they  would 
travel  lefs,  were  they  not  inhabitants  of  an  ifland. 

The  education  of  our  youth  is  indeed  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  this  country,  tho*  not 
much  better.  They  are  ruined  by  being  too 
foon  thruft  into  the  world.  At  an  age  when 
their  total  ignorance  frees  them  from  all  ap- 
prehenfions,  ’tis  dangerous  to  have  no  other 
tutors  but  women.  At  this  day,  as  foon  as  a 
young  man  has  quitted  the  univerfity,  he  is 
introduced  into  all  forts  of  company  ;  where 
his  ftupidity  and  petulance  ferve  him  inftead 
of  wit  and  merit.  He  never  thinks  of  cor¬ 
recting  thofe  ridiculous  airs,  which  fucceed 
with  him.  Far  from  blufliing  at  pafling  for  a 
Petit-maitre  ,  he  glories  in  a  title,  which 
might  be  taken  for  the  true  fynonymous  term 
to  (Fat)  an  impertinent  fool,  if  the  abbé 
Girard  had  not  demonftrated  that  our  language 
cannot  furnifti  one.  In  France  the  women 
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put  the  finifliing  hand  to  the  education  of 
youth.  And  thofe  who  have  their  reafons  for 
taking  up  this  employment,  thofe  who  have  no 
other  calling  but  that  of  training  up  a  young 
man,  and  putting  him  into  the  world,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  very  dangerous  acquaintance  :  one  gets 
rid  of  them  at  a  cheap  rate,  if  he  contrails 
but  ridiculous  habits. 

The  defeats,  to  which  the  Englifh  are  fub- 
jeil,  are  perhaps  attended  with  fewer  incon¬ 
veniences  to  the  community  5  of  which  light* 
ftupid,  though tlefs  young  people  are  the 
fcourge.  If  we  have  fo  many  who  retain 
thefe  vices  in  riper  years,  ’tis  partly  becaufe 
we  are  fo  little  accuftomed  to  travel.  Our 
neighbours  are  wifer  than  us  in  this  refpeil. 
In  Germany  the  eldeft  fons  of  great  houfes 
commonly  make  the  tour  of  Europe  :  and 
thus  thofe  who  are  deflined  for  the  higheft 
employments,  find  in  feeing  other  nations, 
wherewithall  to  enrich  their  underftanding, 
form  their  manners,  and  become  ufeful  to 
their  native  country.  The  reafon  why  the 
French  are  fo  full  of  prejudices,  is  that,  for 
want  of  going  abroad,  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  different  excellencies  of  the  neighbouring 
nations.  Our  neighbours  come  to  us,  to  learn 
our  politenefs  :  why  do  we  not  go  to  them, 
to  learn  the  virtues  peculiar  to  them  ?  Howe¬ 
ver,  it  may  perhaps  with  the  fame  juftice  be 
objected  to  the  Englifh,  that  they  travel  much 
without  divefting  themfelves  of  their  national 
prejudices,  which  are  not  lefs  unreafonable 
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than  ours  ;  and  even  without  quitting  their 
vicious  habits.  If  they  imitate  the  manners 
of  ftrangers,  ’tis  frequently  by  humour  and 
without  choice,  nor  do  they  always  hit  upon 
the  beft  part  of  them.  Refidence  at  Paris  in- 
fpires  fome  of  them  with  a  tafte  for  luxury, 
but  few  learn  fobriety  from  the  example  of  the 
Italians. 

The  little  commerce  the  Englilh  have  with 
the  fex  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  their  in¬ 
clination  to  intemperance,  have  given  birth  to 
all  thofe  focieties  or  clubs  that  meet  at  public- 
houfes.  Our  modern  celebrated  clubs ,  fays  Mr. 
Addison,  *  are  founded  upon  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing.  Thence  fprung  that  great  fociety  of 
Free-Mafons,  which  makes  fo  much  noife  in 
Europe  at  prefent,  and  the  revels  of  which 
are  its  chief  myfteries  :  thence  comes,  that 
the  Englifh  of  all  degrees,  from  the  peer  to 
the  tradefman,  have  their  particular  clubs.  In' 
vain  h^ve  fome  affected  to  grace  this  fort  of 
afibciations  with  the  refpedtable  name  of  aca¬ 
demies  -,  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  fuffi- 
ciently  let  us  into  the  knowledge  of  their  bu- 
finefs.  All  thofe  focieties  in  a  word,  under 
the  impofing  names  of  independents.  Lite¬ 
rati,  Virtuosi,  &c.  are  nothing  more 
than  clubs  of  topers  :  and  after  the  pleafures  of 
the  table,  they  feldom  relifh  any  but  thofe  of 
gaming,  or  perhaps  others  of  a  more  dange¬ 
rous  nature.  Their  chief  academical  exercifes 
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are  pretty  nearly  the  fame  with  fome  that  are 
mention’d  in  the  life  of  Alexander,  At 
the  funeral  games,  which  he  caufed  to  be  ce¬ 
lebrated  on  the  death  of  Calanus,  he  ap¬ 
pointed  a  combat  of  drinkers,  and  prizes  for 
the  victorious  ;  of  which  there  died  near  for¬ 
ty  on  the  fpot,  and  the  conqueror  himfelf  did 
not  furvive  his  victory  three  days.* 

People  here  valtly  affedt  to  be  popular,  and 
in  order  to  appear  fuch  they  even  proftitute 
themfelves  to  the  vileft  of  the  populace.  A 
gentleman  begs  as  a  favour  to  be  admitted  in¬ 
to  a  club  of  chairmen  ;  and  fometimes  the 
greateft  men  of  the  realm  difdain  not  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  loweft  of  plebeians  among  them.  I 
will  cite  you  an  example,  within  my  own 
knowledge. 

A  wine-merchant,  now  very  rich,  began 
his  fortune  in  one  of  thofe  London  public- 
houfes  fo  convenient  for  young  folks,  and 
where  the  vice  that  draws  them  thither,  pre¬ 
vents  their  being  nice  in  regard  to  the  wine 
they  are  ferved  with.  This  publican’s  com- 
plaifance  for  youth,  and  his  dexterity  in  meta- 
morpholing  Portugal  wines  into  French,  foon 
enabled  him  to  take  one  of  the  moft  noted 
and  expensive  taverns  of  the  town  ;  which  the 
greateft  men  of  the  kingdom  ftill  frequent. 

There 

*  Quæ  gloria  eft  capere  multu-m  ?  Cum  penes  te  paima  fue- 
rit,  &  propinationes  tuas  ft  rati  fomno  ac  vomitantes  recufave- 
nnt,  cam  iuperftcs  toto  convivio  fueris,  cum  omnes  viceris  vir¬ 
tue  magnifies,  &  nemo  tam  capax  vini  fuerit,  vinceris  ^  dolio, 
Senec..  Epift.  Lib.  XII, 
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There  he  became  fo  rich  in  a  few  years,  that 
he  quitted  the  troublefome  bufinefs  of  retail, 
and  turn’d  wholefale  wine-merchant.  Imme¬ 
diately  thefe  fame  lords,  for  whom  he  had  of¬ 
ten  filled  a  glafs  of  wine,  incorporated  him 
into  one  of  their  £ham  academies.  And  ’tis 
not  impoffible,  that  by  means  of  his  own  ri¬ 
ches  and  their  protection,  he  may  one  day  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  parliament  for  the  city  of 
London  ;  and  then,  in  order  to  make  a  fi¬ 
gure,  he  may  declaim  both  againft  them  and 
the  miniftry. 

Although  thofe  different  clubs  tend  all  to 
the  fame  end,  yet  they  have  each  their  particu¬ 
lar  by-laws.  If  in  antient  times  the  veftals  at 
Rome  were  obliged  to  keep  up  the  facred  fire; 
in  like  manner  there  is  a  venerable  order  here, 
who  have  made  themfelves  a  law  to  facrifice 
continually  to  Bacchus  :  the  temple  muft 
never  be  without  priefts  ;  each  has  his  hours 
of  duty  ;  fome  for  the  day,  others  for  the 
night.  Thofe  of  the  hotteft  zeal,  may  free¬ 
ly  go  and  offer  facrifice  as  oft,  and  continue  as 
long  as  they  think  proper.  Whoever  has  been 
once  admitted,  is  fare,  at  what  time  foever 
his  fit  of  devotion  feizes  him,  to  find  fome  of 
the  fraternity  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the 
deity  they  revere,  and  the  altar  conftantly 
loaded  with  new  offerings.  In  this  fanCluary 
they  make  ufe  of  an  incenfe  not  quite  fo  fra¬ 
grant  as  that  of  Arabia  :  viz.  that  which  ex~ 
hales  from  the  plant  formerly  called  the  Nico¬ 
tian  weed  ;  and  which  in  France  is  feldom 

burnt 
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burnt  but  in  guard-houfes.  One  thing  is  re¬ 
mark’d  to  the  glory  of  thefe  worthy  afflbciates, 
which  is,  that  they  have  not  as  yet  felt  the 
relaxation,  which  fo  foon  creeps  into  the  bell 
eftablifhed  focieties,  Jt  colls  fomewhat  to 
perfevere  in  fjae  practice  of  virtue  and  tempe¬ 
rance  :  but  vicious  habits  are  their  own  fup- 
port, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  lord, 

Your  lordfhip’s  moll  humble, 


LETTER  VIII. 


To  Monfieur  de  Buffons, 

On  the  greçt  improvements  made  by  the  Engli/h 
in  arts,  feie  rices,  and  mechanical  trades  ;  the 
methods  whereby  they  excell  other  nations  in 
them  :  with  fome  remarks  on  their  want  oj 
iajle. 

London,  &c. 


Sir, 

O  W  has  it  happened  that  many  illu- 
^  flrious  men  have  given  room  to  be  re¬ 
proached  with  having  introduced  quackery  in¬ 
to  the  fciences,  which  are  the  moll,  contrary 
to  it  ?  To  you  I  appeal,  lir,  whofe  happy  ge¬ 
nius  has  penetrated  into  all  the  ufeful  parts  of 
them,  and  whofe  fuperior  judgment  is  capable 

of 
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of  determining  their  value  and  connections. 
Metaphyfics  excepted*  which  is  the  fourcg 
of  fublime  knowledge*  and  the  mother  of  in¬ 
vention  ;  do  you  not  find  that  there  is  a  fen- 
fible  analogy  between  the  moft  abftrufe  fcien- 
ces  and  the  arts  fubjeCt  to  the  compafs  ?  The 
continual  labour  of  the  hands  performs  in  the 
latter*  what  inceflant  application  of  the  mind 
does  in  the  former  :  nay  perhaps  the  principal 
talent  for  fucceeding  in  both  kinds,  is  but  a 
laborious  patience  :  and  is  this  patience  a  vir¬ 
tue  that  ought  fo  vaftly  to  flatter  our  felf-love* 
or  in  regard  to  which  it  is  eafy  to  impose  on 
any  other  eyes  but  thofe  of  the  vulgar  ? 

There  are  many  arts  and  fciences,  in  which 
a  perfon  is  fure  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  a  con¬ 
fiant  application  :  all  depends  on  beginning 
early,  and  fpending  time  enough  on  them.  It  is 
no  longer  a  wonder  to  fee  children  of  ten  years 
of  age  dance  on  the  ftage,  or  play  on  fome 
inftruments  ;  and  we  have  no  greater  reafoa 
to  be  furprized  at  feeing  others  of  the  fame 
age  refolve  problems  :  the  former  would  have 
done  the  fame  with  the  latter,  if  inftead  of  the 
principles  of  mufick,  they  had  been  taught 
Euclid's  elements.  A  celebrated  Italian  au¬ 
thor  tells  us,  that  he  had  ieen  a  fhepherd, 
who  ufed  to  divert  himfelf  by  throwing  up 
eggs  into  the  air,  and  catching  them  without 
breaking |  and  that  he  had  attain’d  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection  in  this  exercife,  that  he 
could  play  with  four  at  a  time  for  feveral  mi¬ 
nutes  together.  I  do  not  remember^  continues 

he., 
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he,  to  have  ever  objerved  a  more  ferions  air 
than  that  of  this  man  •  who  by  dint  of  appli¬ 
cation  to  this  trifling  diverflon ,  was  become  as 
grave  as  a  fenator  :  and  dis  very  probable  that 
the  fame  daily  attention  properly  applied  might 
hav £  made  him  an  abler  mathematician  than 
Archimedes. 

Tho’  we  fhould  appear  rafh  tothofevery  per- 
fons  whom  we  intend  to  inftrudt,  let  us  clofely 
examine  the  moft  part  of  thofe  men  who  ap¬ 
pear  fo  great  to  us  :  poffibly  they  have  raifed 
themfelves  fo  high  above  others,  only  by  be¬ 
ing  more  laborious.  Nature  has  been  more  e- 
qual  in  the  diftribution  of  her  gifts,  than  is 
generally  imagined.  Labour  frequently  makes 
all  the  difference  between  the  fenfible  and  the 
great  man.  Not  that  I  would  refiife  to  great 
men,  of  what  kind  foever,  due  refpeét  and 
praife.  I  only  intend  to  encourage  others  to 
try  their  ftrength,  in  order  to  merit  the  like. 
My  chief  aim  is  to  point  out  the  advantages  of 
If udy  and  labour  ;  the  two  only  ways  that  lead 
to  a  brilliant  reputation  in  arts  and  fciences  : 
and  to  attain  it,  nothing  is  wanting  to  feveral 
people  but  a  fufficient  knowledge  of  their  own 
abilities.  Some  thro'  diffidence  enter  not  the 
lifts,  others  mifs  the  prize  purely  by  not  hav¬ 
ing  ufed  their  utmoft  efforts. 

I  cannot  give  a  more  ftriking  example  of  what 
I  advance  than  that  of  the  Englifh.  This  peo¬ 
ple  is  of  all  others  known,  the  moft  impatient 
under  every  thing  uneafy  to  them,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  moft  confiant  in  what  they 
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propofe  to  themfelves.  ’Tis  by  this  continuai 
application,  and  this  indefatigable  courage* 
that  the  Englifh  furpafs  other  nations  in  the 
fciences  grounded  on  calculations,  as  well  as 
in  the  arts  that  depend  on  the  rule  and  com- 
pafs.  The  fame  difference  that  lies  between 
common  Geometricians  and  Newton,  is 
found  between  our  French  workmen  and 
an  artift  fuch  as  Graham.  If  the  mathe¬ 
matician,  by  the  depth  of  his  meditations,  and 
the  laws  of  his  calculus,  has  determined  the 
form  and  motions  of  this  vail  univerfe  $  the 
other,  no  lefs  inventive  in  his  art,  has  con¬ 
trived  that  curious  infiniment,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  our  academians,  has  lately  difco- 
vered  to  us  the  true  figure  of  the  earth. 

It  rauft  be  allowed  to  the  honour  of  the 
Englifh,  that  they  have  the  glory  of  being  the 
firft  improvers  of  the  molt  extenfive  branch 
of  our  fure  knowledge  5  I  mean  experimental 
philofophy,  of  which  lord  chancellor  Bacon 
laid  down  the  precepts  above  a  century  ago, 
and  in  which  Harvey,  Boyle,  Newton, 
and  dr.  Hales,  *  with  whom  you  are  fo 
well  acquainted,  have  made  fuch  beautiful 
and  great  difcoveries.  The  reafon  that  man¬ 
kind  had  made  fo  little  progrefs  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  nature,  for  two  thoufand  years,  is  that 
they  had  taken  bad  roads  to  arrive  at  it. 
Bacon  faw  this,  and  refolved  to  ring  the  bell 
to  call  all  thofe  of  his  days  together,  and  put 

them 
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them  into  the  right  way.  This  is  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  expreffion  he  makes  ufe  of  concerning  his 
Book  of  the  Progrefs  and  Advancement  of 
Learning ,  which  he  wrote  in  Englifh,  and 
wifhed  to  fee  tranflated  into  a  language  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  learned  in  Europe.  Wherefore , 
fays  he,  fince  I  have  only  taken  upon  me  to  ring 
a  bell ,  to  call  other  wits  together  ;  it  cannot  but 
be  confinant  to  my  defire  to  have  the  bell  heard  as 
far  as  can  be. 

As  for  mechanical  arts,  they  can  flourifh  no 
where  without  the  fciences,  from  which  they 
flow  as  from  their  fource  ;  they  furpafs  the 
arts  of  tafte,  in  being  of  fure  and  invariable 
utility  to  mankind.  Such  are  the  fruits  which 
a  trading  nation  reaps  from  navigation  ;  fuch 
the  advantages  of  a  canal,  which  communi¬ 
cates  to  a  whole  country  the  plenty  of  neigh¬ 
bouring  provinces,  and  the  riches  of  the  two 
extremities  of  the  earth.  And  indeed  how 
great  muft  be  the  benefit  that  would  refult  to 
France  from  a  canal  in  Burgundy,  that  would 
join  the  Saône  to  the  Seine  or  the  Loire, 
and  confequently  the  Ocean  to  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  !  fuch  is  in  fine,  in  a  part  much  neglefted 
among  us,  but  the  abufes  of  which  I  hope  to 
fee  corrected  by  your  example  ;  fuch,  I  fay,  is 
the  produdt  of  a  foreft  well  taken  care  of. 
By  an  equally  honourable  and  ufeful  induftry, 
private  advantage,  and  the  good  of  the  ftate 
are  procured  together.  A  private  perfon,  who 
by  fuccefsful  trials  has  improved  his  land,  can¬ 
not  increafe  his  income,  without  doing  real 

fervice 
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fervice  to  his  country  :  in  all  thofe  cafes,  pub¬ 
lic  intereft  is  fo  connedled  with  private,  that 
they  are  abfolutely  infeparable. 

On  the  contrary,  arts  of  tafte  have  not  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking  a  fettled  intrinfic  value.  Their 
price  changes  according  to  the  modes,  which 
likewife  change  according  to  the  times  and  the 
caprices  of  men.  The  Drefden  Porcelaine, 
which  has  lowered  the  value  of  that  of  Japan 
and  China,  will  foon  have  its  turn.  The  moll 
beautiful  cabinets,  with  balls  for  feet,  are  now- 
fold  at  a  very  low  price.  In  a  word,  we 
can  do  without  painting  and  fculpture  ;  but  we 
cannot  abfolutely  do  without  the  arts,  which 
fertilize  the  land,  nor  thofe  which  defend  us 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  Every  rea- 
fonable  Frenchman  will  agree,  that  the  art 
by  which  we  go  to  China  to  exchange  the  fu- 
perfiuities  of  Europe  for  gold,  which  is  the 
riches  of  all  ages,  is  preferable  to  the  art, 
which  teaches  us  to  deftroy  this  fame  gold  by 
fpreading  it  on  our  cloaths  and  poft-chaifes. 

And.  what  people  is  better  fkilled  in  the  art 
of  navigation,  and  more  fenfibly  feel  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  it  by  plenty  of  all  things,  than  the 
Englifh  ?  They  were  the  inventors  of  moil  of 
its  ufeful  inftrumeats  :  for  not  to  mention  the 
compafs,  of  which  they  claim  the  invention, 
we  owe  to  them  the  quadrant  and  the  ne  w 
ftrument  for  taking  altitudes,  \yhich  you  have 
had.  from  hence  for  your  private  ufe,  and 
which  the  learned  and  vigilant  minifter  who  j* 
at  the  head  of  our  marine,  has  lately  feat  to 
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all  the  ports  of  France,  They  were  like- 
wife  the  firft  that  built  fhips  after  defigned 
plans  ;  and  ereCted  thofe  ingenious  ftoves  for 
bending  timber,  which  we  now  begin  to  ufe 
with  great  fuccefs. 

This  people,  equally  induftrious  and  labo¬ 
rious,  have  a  great  advantage  over  their  neigh¬ 
bours  in  all  things  which  require  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  compleat.  England  has  more  than 
any  other  country  of  thofe  machines  fo  ufeful 
to  the  date,  which  really  multiply  men  by 
lelTening  their  work  ;  and  by  means  of  which 
one  man  can  execute  what  would  take  up 
thirty  without  fuch  affiftance.  Thus  by  turn¬ 
ing  a  wheel,  a  boy  of  ten  years  old  gives  to  a 
hundred  things  made  of  fteel,  all  at  the  fame 
time,  that  beautiful  polifh,  which  few  of  our 
French  workmen  can  imitate.  Thus  in  the 
coal-pits  at  Newcastle,  a  iingle  Perfon  can, 
by  means  of  an  engin  equally  furprizing  and 
fimple,  raife  five  hundred  tons  of  water  to 
the  height  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  The 
draining  of  this  water  facilitates  the  digging  of 
the  coal  out  of  the  pit  ;  which  coal  is  of  the 
greateft  advantage  to  the  nation,  by  abundant¬ 
ly  fupplying  the  deficiency  of  wood  for  firing. 
This  fame  machine  has  another  ufe  :  it  fur- 
nifhes  at  the  fame  time  a  country  that  wants 
water,  with  a  river  that  may  be  called  arti¬ 
ficial. 

’Tis  not  in  great  works  alone  that  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  excell  :  the  moft  common  trades  here 
feem  to  partake  of  the  perfection  of  arts.  In 

all 
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all  lock-work,  which  is  fo  rudely  performed 
in  our  country,  I  equally  admire  the  patience 
and  induftry  of  the  Engtifh  workman.  Ra- 
vechet  does  not  finifh  the  hinge  of  a  gold 
fnuff-box  with  greater  care,  than  they  do  that 
of  a  cloaths-prefs  here.  With  regard  to  the  neat- 
nefs  and  folidity  of  work  of  all  kinds,  they 
fucceed  better  in  the  lead:  towns  of  England, 
than  in  the  mod:  condderable  cities  of  France. 
I  have  feen  here,  in  country  places,  common 
hands  work  and  put  the  feveral  parts  of  a 
piece  of  joiner’s  work  together  with  a  degree 
of  exaétnefs  and  propriety,  which  the  bed: 
mafter-jôiners  of  Paris  would  find  it  difficult 
to  come  near. 

The  Englifh  art i fan  has  one  quality,  ex¬ 
tremely  commendable,  and  peculiar  to  him, 
which  is,  never  to  fwerve  from  the  degree  of 
perfection  in  his  trade,  which  he  is  matter  of  : 
whatever  he  undertakes,  he  always  does  as 
well  as  he  can.  The  French  workman  is  far 
from  defe'rving  this  commendation.  His  re¬ 
putation  is  fcarcely  eftablifhed,  when  he  grows 
negligent  :  whatever  faults  there  are  in  his 
work,  more  frequently  proceed  from  his  de¬ 
fire  of  cheating,  than  from  his  ignorance. 
On  the  contrary,  the  care  an  Englifhman  con- 
flantly  takes  to  do  his  work  well,  feems  to 
befpeak  in  him  a  notion  of  the  exadt,  which 
differs  him  not  to  depart  from  it.  In  this  re- 
fpeCf,  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  meanefc  work¬ 
man  here  has  noble  thoughts  of  the  trade  he 
profefies.  But  at  the  fame  time  it  fhould  feem 
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as  if  the  idea  of  the  exadl  is  the  only  one  the 
Englifhman  has  of  the  beautiful.  The  gen¬ 
teel  efcapes  him  :  he  requires  ftronger  features, 
to  flrike  him.  There  is  nothing  which  is  not 
fufceptible  of  the  elegance  of  the  out-lines. 
For  us  it  is  not  fufficient  that  an  elbow  chair 
be  convenient,  we  require  further  that  its  fhape 
be  agreeable.  Our  appartments  are  effectually 
adorned  with  what  ferves  only  to  furnifh  thofe 
of  London.  The  Englifh  workmen  take  no 
lefs  pains  than  ours  in  feeking  this  gracefulnefs 
in  the  fhape  of  things  :  but  notwithftanding 
all  their  endeavours,  they  have  not  been  able 
to  attain  it.  As  much  as  I  admire  their  in¬ 
vention  in  mechanical  arts,  I  am  equally  of¬ 
fended  at  all  their  productions  in  the  arts  of 
tafte.  The  rule  and  compafs,  which  guide 
them  in  the  one,  are  only  troublefome  to  them 
in  the  others.  Does  not  an  over-fcrupulous 
exadtitude  cool  the  genius  ?  The  exadt  is  a 
near  neighbour  to  the  ftiff  :  and  what  renders 
the  accefs  to  the  graces  fo  difficult,  is  perhaps, 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  gain  it  without  exacti¬ 
tude  ;  and  if  this  alone  be  attended  to,  one 
runs  the  rifk  of  receding  from  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c. 
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LETTER  IX. 

To  Monfieur  Freret, 

Perpetual  fecretary  to  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and 

Belles-Lettres  y 

On  parajïtes  and  their  encourager s. 

London,  &c0 

S  I  R, 

IN  this  nation,  haughtier  perhaps  than  is 
ufually  thought,  one  of  the  molt  mortify» 
ing  conditions  is  that  of  a  chaplain  to  a  great 
man.  The  title  with  which  this  ecclefiadic 
is  inveded,  is  the  very  thing  that  debafes  him  : 
he  obtains  the  honour  of  being  admitted  to  the 
table  of  his  lord,  I  might  as  well  have  faid 
his  mafter,  only  on  condition  of  acting  the 
lowed  of  parts,  that  of  a  parafite,  or,  which 
is  much  the  fame  thing,  that  of  a  flave.  The 
peers  of  the  realm,  as  dukes,  earls,  &c.  have 
each  a  certain  number  of  chaplains,  that  is  to 
fay  a  better  fort  of  fervants,  who  indead  of 
wearing  his  livery,  wear  that  of  the  clergy, 
and  depend  more  on  their  patron  than  on  the 
church. 

Thus  the  Englidi  author,  who  has  bed  de» 
feribed  the  manners  of  his  nation,  fpeaks  of 
an  unreafonable  cuftom,  which  great  families 
exped  their  chaplains  will  ftriftly  obferve. 
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1  have  often  wondered,  fays  he,  at  the  indecen - 
cy  of  difcarding  the  holieji  man  from  the  table , 
as  foon  as  the  mojl  delicious  parts  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  are  ferved  up. — It  was  ufual  for  the 
prieft  in  old  times  tofeafl  upon  the  facrifce,  nay 
the  honey-cake ,  while  the  hungry  laity  looked  up¬ 
on  him  with  great  devotion  ;  or  as  the  late 
lord  Rochester  defcribes  it  in  a  very  lively 
manner  : 

And  while  the  prieft  did  eat,  the  people  ftared» 

At  prefent  the  cuflom  is  inverted  :  the  laity 
feaft ,  while  the  prieft  ftands  by  as  an  humble 
j peel  at  or.  This  necejjarily  puts  the  good  man  up¬ 
on  making  great  ravages  on  all  the  difhes  that 
fund  near  him ,  and  dift  ingulfing  himfelf  by 
voracioufnefs  of  appetite ,  as  knowing  that  his 
time  is  fort. — In  this  cafe  1  know  not  which 
to  cenfure ,  the  patron  or  the  chaplain ,  the  info - 
lence  of  power ,  or  the  abjedlnefs  of  depen- 
dance.  * 

You  will  agree  with  me,  fir,  that  the  ar¬ 
rogance  of  which  mr.  Addison  accufes  the 
great  men  of  England  in  this  place,  and  the 
debafement,  with  which  he  reproaches  the 
clergy  of  the  fécond  rank,  agree  ill  with  the 
encomiums  of  modefty  and  generality,  which 
in  other  places  he  fo  profufelÿ  beftows  on  his 
countrymen,  and  particularly  with  what  he 
fays  of  them  in  the  paffage  of  his  works  men¬ 
tion’d  in  your  laft  letter.  As  he  was  the  fon 
of  a  minifter,  he  muft  be  more  fenfible  than 
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another  of  the  contempt,  with  which  the 
Englifh  ufe  their  church-men  :  and  yet  pof- 
fibly  he  has  not  told  the  true  caufe  of  it.  *Tis, 
if  I  miftake  not,  in  the  contempt  the  great 
men  have  for  religion,  that  we  are  to  feek  the 
fource  of  that  which  they  dare  to  fhew  to¬ 
wards  its  minifters  :  and  this  misfortune  is  the 
unhappy  confequence  of  the  licentioufnefs, 
which  is  here  authorized  by  the  govern* 
ment. 

In  France  we  have  not  the  fcandal  to  fee 
perfons  inverted  with  the  mort  venerable  cha¬ 
racter  aCting  by  their  ftate  of  life  the  mort  de- 
fpicable  of  all  perfonages.  Perhaps  there  are 
more  flatterers  there  than  any  where  elfe,  fince 
unhappily  flattery  is  a  national  vice  among  us  : 
but  yet  at  leaft  they  are  taken  indifferently  in 
all  degrees  of  the  community.  I  am  forry  it 
is  true,  that  the  progrefs  of  vice  has  followed 
that  of  politenefs.  In  former  times,  when 
the  minds  of  men  were  more  Ample,  and  their 
hearts  lefs  corrupted,  great  men  had  their  fools 
to  make  them  laugh  :  at  prefent  they  have 
their  blockheads  to  flatter  them. 

In  France,  there  is  commonly  at  the  tables 
of  the  rich  one  blockhead  upon  the  eftablifh- 
ment.  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay  there  is  but 
one  :  pretty  frequently,  the  whole  company 
is  much  of  the  fame  ftamp,  not  excepting  the 
perfon  who  keeps  the  table.  But  here  I  con¬ 
fine  myfelf  to  the  blockhead,  who  is  beft  re¬ 
galed.  The  marter  of  the  houfe  exerts  all 
his  wit  for  this  fellow  :  his  a  hireling  parafite, 
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who  Mens  to  him  while  he  talks  of  things  he 
does  not  underftand,  and  admires  him  when 
he  knows  not  what  he  fays  y  who  begs  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  the  reft  for  him,  and  by  a  hearty 
laugh  puts  them  in  tune  to  relilfh  his  wretched 
pleafantry  :  ftis  in  a  word  the  head  of  the 
whole  band  of  blockheads. 

Such  as  have  made  their  fortune  in  England 
are  ufually  wifer  ;  their  chief  thoughts  are  bent 
on  encreafing  it  :  they  take  pride  in  no  other 
wit  but  that  of  multiplying  their  riches,  and 
this  is  an  effeft  of  their  good  fenfe.  They 
refign  to  the  great  all  the  ridicule  that  pomp 
and  vanity  draw  after  them.  Inftead  of  imi¬ 
tating  their  extravagance,  they  make  advan¬ 
tage  of  it.  They  do  not  fet  up  for  men  of 
tafte,  when  they  have  none,  but  ftill  continue 
good  merchants  ;  and  their  children  follow 
the  fame  dealings  that  enriched  their  parents. 
How  very  beneficial  mu  ft  fuch  a  prudent 
conduct  prove  both  to  themfelves  and  to  the 
ftate  ! 

’Tis  but  too  true,  that  fortune’s  favorites  a- 
mong  us  are  far  from  being  fo  rational  :  many 
times,  afhamed  of  the  condition  to  which  they 
owe  their  wealth,  they  quit  it  as  foon  as  they 
find  an  opportunity.  They  do  not  confine 
themfelves,  whether  in  their  houfes  or  equi¬ 
pages,  to  copying  the  luxury  of  perfons  of 
quality  ;  they  more  frequently  outftrip  it,  and 
thereby  draw  on  themfelves  at  the  fame  time, 
both  the  jealoufy  of  the  great  whom  they  ftrive 
to  eclipfe,  and  the  hatred  of  the  people  whom 
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they  fhock  by  the  infolence  of  their  pomp. 
They  have  moreover  the  madnefs  of  affeéting 
to  be  witty  ;  and  how  can  they  avoid  thinking 
themfelves  fo  ?  They  are  eternally  befet  with 
fawning  parafites,  who  ftudy  their  ridicules 
with  the  foie  view  of  offering  incenfe  to  them. 
The  celebrated  author  of  the  Enfant  prodigue 
could  not  find  a  better  method  of  expofing  the 
bad  company  Euphemon  kept,  and  the  friends 
he  had  cho fen,  than  by  making  him  fay  to 
himfelf  :  they  praifed  me  to  my  face .  This  is 
one  of  thofe  ftrokes,  which  point  out  the  great 
mafter. 

On  both  fides,  how  contemptible  are  the 
parts  adted  both  by  thofe  who  difcover  fo  ridi¬ 
culous  a  vanity,  and  thofe  who  fhew  fuch 
mean  complaifance  for  them.  Vain-glorious 
rich,  you  are  betray’d  when  flattered  :  and 
how  is  it  pofiible  that  the  fmoak  of  fuch  vile 
incenfe  rifes  to  your  heads  !  Bafe  flatterers, 
you  pay  dear  for  the  careffes  made  ye.  They 
are  fold  ye  for  applaufe,  duty,  and  fubmiffion. 
Oh  !  how  much  more  excellent  are  you ,  fays  the 
wife  Epictetus  to  thofe  who  cannot  con- 
defcend  to  fuch  meannefs,  you  do  not  praife 
him  whom  you  believe  not  worthy  of  your  praife  s  : 
you  are  not  obliged  to  bear  his  infolence ,  and  the 
haughty  manner  in  which  he  treats  his  guefls  : 
fuch  is  your  gain. 

What  contempt!  what  hatred  ought  not 
mankind  to  have  for  thofe  vile  creatures  ! 
Whoever  is  bafe  enough  to  live  by  this  infa¬ 
mous  trade,  would  be  equally  capable  of  at* 
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faffinating  the  perfon  he  flatters,  if  he  had  the 
refolution  to  do  the  deed,  and  found  his  inte- 
reft  in  it.  But  inch  is  the  biindnefs  of  the 
great  and  opulent,  that  they  look  on  every 
thing  as  their  due  :  they  are  lefs  deceived  by 
others,  than  they  deceive  themfelves.  Had 
there  been  a  tribunal  ereded  againft  flattery, 
there  would  be  no  profecutions  of  the  crimi¬ 
nals  :  becaufe  none  would  complain  of  being 
flattered. 

No  wonder,  that  fo  many  prefer  the  com¬ 
pany  of  a  blockhead  to  that  of  a  man  of  fenfe  : 
the  narrower  mens  talents  are,  the  greater 
their  vanity.  The  one  flatters  their  felf-love 
by  the  fuperiority  they  perceive  they  have  over 
him  ^  the  other  would  but  mortify  it  by  being 
compelled  to  acknowledge  his  fuperiority  over 
them.  We  love  thofe  with  whom  we  may 
temonftrate  ;  and  fear  thofe  who  have  it  in 
th  eir  power  to  pronounce  judgment  againft  us: 
thus  it  is  that  blockheads  are  in  requeft,  and 
become  the  darlings  of  thofe  who  find  them 
inferior  to  themlelves  in  parts. 

After  the  example  of  women  jealous  of 
their  beauty ,  who  are  careful  in  choofing 
companions,  whofe  uglinefs  may  ferve  as  a 
foil  to  their  charms;  thofe  called  wits,  prac¬ 
tice  this  fort  of  coquettery  :  they  have  com¬ 
monly  a  blockhead  in  their  train,  whom  they 
ftile  their  friend,  and  who  in  reality  is  but 
their  fetter-off.  They  know  the  effed  of 
contrails  ;  and  it  is  in  order  to  fhine  forth  to 
greater  advantage,  that  they  affcd  the  com¬ 
pany 
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pany  of  a  man  the  moft  devoid  of  knowledge 
and  underftanding  they  can  find.  The  block¬ 
head  is  always  ready  to  admire:  he  is  the 
Merry-Andrew,  who  holds  forth  to  the  mob 
on  the  great  merit  of  the  ftrong  man’s  won¬ 
derful  feats.  He  is  an  entity  much  refembling 
thofe  birds  that  are  taught  to  talk,  and  which 
they  themfelves  train  up  to  repeat  all  the  fine 
things  they  defire  to  have  faid  of  them.  In 
fine  he  is  a  flatterer,  whofe  incenfë,  fulfome 
as  it  is,  inebriates  and  hinders  them  from  fee¬ 
ing  their  own  defeats.  Yet  the  ftupidity  of 
thofe  admirers  injures  them  more  than  the  jea- 
loufy  of  their  rivals.  Tacitus  has  faid  it  : 
praifers  are  the  moft  prejudicial  fort  of  ene¬ 
mies.  There  is  no  country,  where  the  great- 
eft  men  in  other  refpefts,  .have  not  the  mean- 
nefs  to  take  up  with  fuch  low  creatures.  But 
all  thefe  puffs  do  bad  fervice  to  thofe  whofe 
praifes  they  found.  Like  to  a  trumpet,  which 
is  their  fymbol,  they  only  make  a  difagreeable 
or  ftunning  noife. 

You  are  in  the  right,  fir  :  we  ftand  much 
in  want  of  a  la  Bruyere  and  a  Moliere 
to  cenfure  the  manners  of  our  age.  .  I  find  as 
much  of  truth  as  of  ftrength  in  the  portrait 
you  have  drawn  of  it  :  your  letter  is  full  of 
thofe  ftrokes,  which  equally  do  honour  to  the 
heart  and  mind.  A  mafculme  virtue  can 
alone  infpire  this  zeal  for  public  good  breed¬ 
ing,  at  a  time  when  indecency  is  fo  much  in 
fafhion,  that  whofoever  dares  to  declare  him- 
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felf  a  libertine,  is  almoftfecure  of  palling  for 
a  philofopher. 

Vices  ftalk  at  this  day  with  upright  front  ! 
Perhaps  they  are  not  more  enormous  than 
thofe  of  preceding  ages  ;  but  they  are  more 
impudent.  Pallions  ftick  too  clofe  to  man  to 
expeCt  rooting  them  out  :  it  is  not  fo  with  his 
ridicules  j  a  lively  portraiture  of  them  in  all 
their  extravagance  is  fometimes  fufficient  to 
give  him  a  difguft  to  them.  I  mull  own  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  are  like  Proteus  : 
purfue  them  in  one  {hape,  and  they  foon  ap¬ 
pear  in  another,  Petits-maitres  have  fucceed- 
ed  the  Marquis’s.  Phyficians  were  formerly 
pedants  briftled  with  Greek  and  Latin  :  at 
prefent  they  are  fops,  who  affeCt  gallantry 
and  bons  Mots  ;  and  at  lead:  divert  their  pa¬ 
tients,  if  they  do  not  cure  them.  Their  di¬ 
rections  are  madrigals  on  the  progrefs  or  cure 
of  a  diftemper,  wherein  they  caufe  the  gen- 
teelnefs  and  agreeablenefs  of  their  wit  to  be 
admired.  One  might  make  very  diverting 
collections  of  them.  Are  not  fuch  ridicules 
more  Ihocking  ftill  than  thofe  of  Mol ie re’s 
phyficians?  The  itch  of  pleafantry,  with  which 
our  nation  has  been  fo  often  reproached,  has 
now  catched  the  graved:  profefiions  :  and  de¬ 
cency  of  behaviour  is  no  longer  obferved  in 
any  ftate  of  life.  The  women  have  even 
îhook  off  its  voke.  What  we  call  a  ftrain  of 
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We  muft  not  confound  with  the  ill-nature 
of  fatyrs,  thofe  innocent  paintings  of  ridicules, 
the  foie  intention  of  which  is  to  correct  them* 
There  appear  at  prefent  but  too  many  of 
thofe  writings,  more  dangerous  than  the  de¬ 
fects  they  find  fault  with,  and  the  authors  of 
which  point  lefs  at  vice  itfelf  than  at  the  vici¬ 
ous.  Particular  fatyrs  are  as  pernicious,  as  a 
general  cenfure  of  morals  is  beneficial  to  the 
community.  He  who  feeks  only  to  gratify 
the  malignity  of  his  readers,  is  a  corrupter 
who  deferves  punifhment.  He  who  attacks 
the  ridicules,  or  the  depravity  of  the  morals 
of  his  age,  is  a  virtuous  citizen  who  fights  for 
the  public  caufe:  and  in  this  cafe  he  ought  to 
deal  with  the  vicious  as  foldiers  with  their 
enemies,  fire  on  them  in  general,  but  take  no 
particular  aim. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  molt  humble,  &c. 


LETTER  X. 

✓ 

To  Moniteur  de  la  Chaussée, 

Member  of  the  French  Academy; 

On  unequal  and  clandejline  marriages * 

London,  &c„ 


Sir, 

Ublic  diverfions  are  not  fo  indifferent  as 
many  people  fuppofe  them:  the  Rage 

has. 
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has  an  influence  on  our  morals,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  the  liberty  of  that  of 
London  contributes  in  part  towards  the  little 
regard  the  Englifh  have  for  what  is  called  de- 
*  cency.  Models  are  çonftantly  prefented  on  it3 
which  one  paffion  or  other  eafily  determines  a 
perion  to  follow,  from  the  moment  he  has 
fhook  oft  the  yoke  of  fhame.  How  much 
are  we  not  indebted  to  you  for  bringing  none 
on  our  ftage,  but  thofe  the  imitation  of  which 
Is  beneficial  to  the  community  !  How  glorious 
it  is  for  an  author,  to  have  no  reafon  to  blufli 
at  his  fuccefs  !  Your  pieces  are  a  fchool  of  the 
founded:  morals. 

This  is  the  côuntry,  where  unequal  marri¬ 
ages  are  the  moft  common  :  the  curb  of  de¬ 
cency  hinders  but  few  of  the  Englifh  from 
following  their  caprices,  or  indulging  their 
paillons.  If  a  matter  marries  his  fervant- 
inaid,  a  duke’s  daughter  a  foot-foldier ,  or 
an  old  rich  widow  a  puppy,  whofe  foie  merit 
is  his  youth  5  fome  few  people  will  laugh,  but 
the  reft  will  take  no  notice  of  it,  and  no-body 
will  be  furprized.  Thole  ladies  whofe  birth 
nives  them  a  rank  at  court,  are  not  afraid  of 
derogating,  becaufe  they  cannot  lofe  it.  This 
is  a  country  of  liberty,  and  this  liberty  is 
flretched  fo  far  as  to  do  filly  things  almoft 
without  incurring  cenfure.  Decorum  is  little 
rripeéled,  and  vice  is  render’d  familiar. 

Our  laws  have  wifely  provided  all  poffible 
means  to  prevent  children  marrying  without 
the  con  Tent  of  their  parents,  left  they  fhould 
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enter  into  engagements  prejudicial  to  theni- 
felves,  and  difhonourable  to  their  families. 
Youth  is  too  blind,  and  too  much  abandoned 
to  its  paffions,  to  difcern  its  true  intereft.  The 
laws  of  England  are  very  different  :  they  tend 
all  to  favour  even  the  mod  indecent  marriages. 
They  do  not  require  public  notice  and  cere¬ 
mony  enough  in  an  ad,  which,  die  more  im¬ 
portant  it  is  to  the  contracting  parties,  the 
more  it  ought  to  concern  thofe  to  whom  they 
belong. 

As  people  may  marry  here  in  whatever 
place  they  will,  I  have  been  told  that  a  mini- 
fter,  who  was  adually  in  prifon,  had  con¬ 
trived,  in  order  to  get  a  livelihood,  to  hang 
out  a  board  from  his  window,  with  thefe 
words  :  Here  marriages  are  performed  cheap. 
I  am  well  aware  that  this  will  be  looked  on  as 
a  joke  ;  Ï  do  not  pretend  even  to  throw  any 
fufpicion  on  the  wifdom  of  the  Englifn  legi- 
flators:  doubtlefs  they  have  had  good  reafons 
for  didating  the  laws  they  haveVtablifhed  ; 
but  the  abufes  of  them  are  very  pernicious. 
They  authorize  the  wiles  which  the  mod 
piofiigate  harlot  can  invent,  in  order  to  (educe 
a  young  man  of  family  :  they  favour  vice, 
and  render  indiffoluble  the  fhameful  knot,  by 
which  the  has  found  means  to  bind  him  to 
her.  One  cannot  be  too  much  upon  his 
guard  in  England  againft  this  fort  of  women  - 
they  have  a  wonderful  addrefs  in  laying  fnares 
for  youth,  and  in  fome  meafure  winino-  off 
the  fcandal  of  their  lives,  which  had  ftpa- 
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rated  them  from  fociety,  by  a  marriage  which 
reftores  them  to  it.  Their  moft  common 
craft  indeed  is  to  make  the  perfon  drunk* 
whom  they  intend  to  hook  in.  Wine  gives 
fo  much  empire  to  our  fenfes  over  us,  only  be- 
caufe  it  entirely  deftroys  that  of  our  reafon. 

In  this  condition  a  girl  that  defigns  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  man,  who  would  blufh  to  own  her 
for  his  miftrefs,  works  him  up  to  fuch  a 
pitch  by  her  dangerous  carefifes,  that  fine  makes 
him  declare,  before  witnefies  provided  for  that 
purpofe,  that  he  takes  her  to  his  wedded 
wife.  Nay  it  frequently  happens  that  he  has 
no  other  intent  in  giving  his  confent,  but  to 
carry  on  a  joke  :  but  here  all  joking  on  this 
fubjedf  becomes  ferious;  the  I  will  is  taken 
literally.  She  who  refolves  to  be  married, 
takes  care  to  have  a  chaplain  ready  :  the  mi- 
nifter  of  the  gofpel  lends  his  affiftance  to  this 
myftery  of  iniquity  :  and  what  in  our  coun¬ 
try  would  prove  no  more  than  a  farce,  repre- 
henfible  by  the  civil  magiftrate,  in  England 
becomes  an  adt  authorized  by  the  laws. 

Thus  it  happens  that  a  man,  who  went  to 
bed  very  quietly  and  very  drunk,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  finds  himfelf  married  to  a  perfon  for 
whom  he  has  the  utmoft  contempt.  Such 
unions  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to  produce 
good  fubjedts  to  the  ftate.  If  men  abandon 
themfelves  to  the  brutality  of  their  pallions, 
?tis  incumbent  on  the  laws  to  fupply  the  pru¬ 
dence  they  are  deficient  in  ;  and  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  is  confiftent  with  the  good  of  the 

community, 
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community,  a  perfon  from  being  made  mife- 
rable  the  reft  of  his  life  by  one  moment's 
frailty.  I  am  acquainted  with  two  brothers, 
who,  to  their  great  regret,  have  been  drawn 
into  this  fnare  by  two  lifters  -,  and  who  per¬ 
haps  aggravate  their  fault,  inftead  of  repairing 
it,  by  uling  their  wives  as  their  fervants. 
This  is  topunilh  themfelves  as  much  as  them  5 
’tis  adding  one  evil  to  another  ;  ’tis  the  moft 
cruel  extremity,  to  which  a  man  can  poffibly 
be  reduced. 

What  has  given  me  occalion  to  write  you 
this  letter,  is  that  a  few  days  ago  a  gentleman 
of  Lincoln,  who  fell  into  this  misfortune,  the 
next  morning,  refleâing  on  the  folly  he  had 
committed,  fhot  himfelf  thro*  the  heada 
This  is  carrying  the  matter  a  little  too  far  : 
how  filly  foever  this  marriage  might  have 
been,  his  felf-murther  was  ftill  a  fillier  acti¬ 
on;  for,  as  la  Fontaine  fays. 

Mieux  vaut  goujat  de  bout ,  qu' empereur  enterré \ 

1  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c. 
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LETTER  XL 

To  Monfieur  H  *  *  *  * 

Containing  remarks  on  affectation  of  fingulari - 
/y,  exemplified  in  the  Englifh  and  French . 

London,  &c* 

S  I  R, 

H  E  difference  between  a  perfon  ren~ 
dering  himfelf  illuftrious,  and  making 
himfelf  be  talked  of,  cannot  be  better  ex- 
preiled  than  you  have  done  it  :  I  fhould  be 
furprized  to  fee  one  of  your  age  make  fuch  a 
diftindtion,  had  I  not  known  that  you  are 
born  with  thofe  happy  talents,  that  do  not 
permit  one  to  miffake  the  mark,  to  which  he 
ought  to  point.  You  ftill  raife  their  value  by 
the  prudent  ufe  you  make  of  them  :  and 
thereby  you  flrike  out  a  difficult  path  indeed, 
but  a  fure  one  to  the  pinacle  of  fame. 

Without  doubt  no  country  in  the  world  af¬ 
fords  a  greater  number  of  lingular  men  than 
England  ;  and  it  feems  no  difficult  talk  to  af- 
lign  the  reafon:  the  Englifh  make  a  merit  at 
lead,  if  not  a  virtue,  of  this  Angularity. 
Here  a  man  renders  himfelf  as  illuftrious  by 
follies,  which  in  other  places  would  render 
him  ridiculous,  as  by  the  moil  beneficial  acti¬ 
ons  to  fociety.  They  love  to  make  themfelves 
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famous  at  a  fmall  expence.  Hence  it  comes 
that  one  makes  a  merit  of  having  a  hunting 
equipage,  and  never  going  to  the  chace  5  and 
another  with  five  thoufand  pounds  a-year  af- 
fedts  to  wear  a  coarfer  cioath  than  that  of  his 
liveries.  In  fhort,  every  body  in  this  country 
piques  himfelf  on  living  up  to  his  fancy. 
Thus  among  the  great  there  are  feme  who 
blufh  not  for  vices,  fcarcely  pardonable  in  the 
meaneft  of  the  mob  :  thus  among  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  we  fee  impudent  fellows  afiiime 
a  pride,  that  even  wealth  and  quality  cannot 
excufe. 

The  Englifh  efteem  this  variety  of  hu¬ 
mours  and  characters  as  an  Encomium  on 
their  nation,  and  the  effedt  of  their  liberty. 
Sir  William  Temple,  mr.  Addison,  and 
generally  all  their  authors  have  wrote  its  apo- 
iogy.  They  reproach  us  with  being  all  of  a 
piece  ;  they  lay  our  nation  is  but  a  herd  of 
cattle:  and  yet  'tis  this  pretended  defedt 
which  makes  us  more  fcciable  at  leaft,  if  not 
more  virtuous,  than  the  Englifh.  I  cannot 
difcern  the  beauties  of  a  variety  of  characters, 
the  refult  of  which  is  but  vice  and  ridicule. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  were,  in  my  opini¬ 
on,  as  free  as  the  Englifh  can  poflibly  be,  and 
yet  they  never  boafted  of  Angularity.  Caprice 
was  no  merit  among  them  :  they  chiefly  va¬ 
lued  themfelves  on  being  the  moft  knowing 
and  reafonable  people  of  the  earth. 

I  own,  there  are  feme  commendable  Angu¬ 
larities,  if  we  may  give  tljis  name,  which  in 
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the  French  language  conveys  an  idea  of 
blame*  to  qualities  that  are  real  virtues.  If 
the  Englifh  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  fuch 
only*  we  ought  to  take  them  for  our  mailers  : 
but  how  far  is  London  from  being  a  good 
fchool  of  morals  for  the  reft  of  Europe  !  The 
Angularity,  with  which  the  Englifh  are  re¬ 
proached*  what  art  fo  ever  they  employ  to 
juftify  it*  always  proceeds  from  fome  irregula¬ 
rity  of  the  mind,  or  fome  ambitious  defires 
lurking  in  the  heart.  One  is  willing  to  be 
talked  of,  and  has  not  always  wherewithal  to 
gain  his  point  by  the  different  high-roads  to 
merit.  He  who  cannot  tranfmit  his  name  to 
pofterity  by  building  a  temple,  burns  that  of 
Ephefus  to  immortalize  himfelf. 

It  is  not  fo  difficult  to  be  lingular*  as  thofe 
perfuade  themfelves,  who  pride  in  appearing 
fo:  they  need  only  pufh  their  character, 
whatever  it  be,  to  excefs,  and  have  no  regard 
to  decency  :  ’tis  in  every  body’s  power  to 
make  himfelf  remark’d,  if  he  will  run  all 
rifks  for  that  purpofe.  The  people  of  fenfe 
are  enemies  to  Angularity,  they  look  on  it  as 
a  defeét,  and  therefore  it  is  adted  as  the  great- 
eft  of  all  ridicules.  If  thofey  fays  the  Abbé 
©e  Belgarde,  who  affeB  airs  of  Jitigulari- 
tyy  did  comprehend  how  flocking  all  ajfleBation 
isy  they  would  take  great  care  to.affcB  nothing , 
We  have  a  natural  averfion  to  every  counter¬ 
feit,  and  defpife  thofe  who  cannot  recommend 
themfelves  otherwife  than  by  a  falfe  imitation, 
f  am  forry  that  there  is  room  for  reproaching 
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the  Englifh  with  this  defèd  :  it  is  contrary  to 
the  good  fenfe  they  value  themfelves  on. 
Good  fenfe  and  common  fenfe  are  the  fame 
thing  ;  and  ’tis  not  called  common,'  becaufe 
it  is  found  in  the  greateft  part  of  mankind, 
but  becaufe  it  is  the  fame  in  all  thofe  who  are 
endowed  with  it  :  and  the  fame  fenfe  ought 
naturally  to  lead  them  to  the  lame  way  of 
hfe.  Lut  it  muiî  be  allowed,  that  nothing  is 
fo  fcarce  in  all  countries  as  common  fenfe. 
Seneca  juftly  efteems  it  as  the  firft  and  moil 
precious  gift  of  philofophy* 

•  How  can  a  man  capable  of  realoning  con- 
itfain  himlelf  all  his  life  to  ad  the  diflraded 
and  propofe  to  himfelf  the  imitation  of  a  de- 
fed,  as  the  refearch  of  a  virtue  ?  Tho’  he 
ihould  actually  purchafe  the  reputation  of  a 
man  of  genius  at  this  price,  he  would  ftil! 
purchafe  it  very  dear.  But  it  is.  the  fame  cafe 
with  all  our  follies,  we  pay  for  them  more 
than  they  are  worth.  T  he  comedy  of  the 
Difir  ait  *  can  make  no  great  impreffion  on  any 
Ait  the  common  part  of  the  audience.  Its 
fund,  if  I  am  not  miflaken,  is  vicious.  .Rea- 
fonable  people  will  no  more  laugh  at  'â  man, 
who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  hurried  a wvay  by 
involuntary  diftradions,  than  at  another  who 
is  lubjedt  to  a  vertigo*  Comedy  fhouîd  ad 
iiidi  de  feds  only,  as  it  may  poifibly  corred, 
Pleafan tries  beftowed  on  a  cripple,  will  be  of 
juft-  as  much  iervice  towards  making  him 
y/alk  upright,  as  Reward's  piece  willlbe  to- 
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wards  correcting  a  man  born  diffracted,  But 
if  any  one  affect  diffraction,  he  it  is,  who 
ought  not  to  be  fpared  :  the  bufmefs  fome 
people  make  of  ieeming  not  to  know  what 
they  do,  proceeds  purely  from  an  apprehenfi- 
on  of  paffmg  for  men  of  the  common  ftamp. 
They  fhould  be  made  fenfible,  how  far  this 
wretched  affectation  debafes  them  below  thofe^ 
whom  they  take  Inch  pains  to  avoid  refem- 
bling.  Whoever  would  endeavour  to  impofe 
on  us,  even  tho’  it  were  by  appearing  mifera- 
ble,  deferves  to  be  unmafked  and  expofed  to 
public  laughter.  Thus  the  Malade  imaginaire 
is  a  fubjedt  truly  theatrical.  We  love  to  fee  a 
man  laugh’d  out  of  his  faults  :  but  it  is  barba¬ 
rity  to  mock  his  infirmities. 

Singularity  in  drefs  generally  denotes  fome 
defect  in  the  underftanding.  In  accoutrements 3, 
fays  Montagne,  'tis  pufillanimity  to  point 
one's  felf  cut  by  fome  particular  and  uncommons 
fa  (loi  on .  In  France  we  have  a  good  number 
of  folks,  who  fall  under  this  cenfure,  and 
matter  not  being  laughed  at,,,  provided  they 
caufe  themfelves  to  be  taken  notice  of  The 
affectation  of  their  behaviour  hurts  us,  by 
appearing  to  be  a  cenfure  on  the  received  cu- 
ftoms  :  and  a  fingle  perfon  is  not  a  proper 
match  for  the  whole  community.  They  are 
fond  of  paffing  for  models,  and  they  only  ex¬ 
cite  the  laughter  or  contempt  of  thole,  whole 
efteem  they  endeavour  to  ufurp.  We  laugh 
at  the  man,  who,  in  order  to  fhine  forth  more' 
bright,  makes  ufe  of  a  varnifh>  which  tar-» 
I  nifhes 
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nifhes  the  luftre  of  his  merit  :  we  defpifc  a 
blockhead,  who,  without  having  the  effential 
qualities  of  his  pattern,  dares  to  affedt  all  his 
ridicules.  ’Tis  not  through  reafon  but  folly, 
that  moft  part  of  mankind  go  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  road.  rfhe  wifeman  ought  inwardly  to 
withdraw  his  foul  from  the  croud ,  and  keep  it 
in  liberty  and  a  condition  to  form  a  found  judg¬ 
ment  of  things  :  but  as  to  outward  appearance , 
he  ought  to  follow  the  fafhions  and forms  in  gene¬ 
ral  ufe .  ^  Card  an  us,  efteemed  as  a  fool, 
was  Angular  in  his  drefs.  Seneca  attributes 
this  thought  to  Aristotle  :  nullum  magnum 
ingenium  fine  mixtura  dementi œ.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  maxim,  which  is  in  greater  cre¬ 
dit  than  it  defeives,  lome  ftudy  to  be  Angu¬ 
lar,  in  order  to  pafs  for  men  of  genius  :  but  in 
the  moft  part  of  this  clafs,  as  mr.  Bayle  very 
juftly  remarks  on  the  fubjedt  of  Cardan  us, 
*Tts  much  folly  mixed  with  little  fenfe. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  greateftmen  al¬ 
ways  have  in  fame  refpedls  the  mark  of  human 
frailty.  Without  any  difference  m  their  organs 
from  thofe  of  common  men,  it  is  poAible  that 
thofe  ftrong  applications  of  the  mind,  which 
produce  great  difcoveries  in  fciences,  and  ma- 
fter-pieces  in  arts,  permit  them  not  to  enter  in¬ 
to  all  the  little  details  of  civil  life.  They  nep-- 
ledt  fome  as  frivolous,  others  they  rejedfc  as 
troublefome.  They  would  believe  they  com- 
promifed  the  fuperiority  they  And  they  have 
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gbove  other  men,  if  they  allowed  themfelves 
to  be  governed  by  example.  But,  as  Mon¬ 
tagne  fays,  as  it  belongs  to  great  poets  only  to 
make  ufe  of  the  licences  of  the  art ,  fo  it  is  tole¬ 
rable  only  in  great  and  illufrious  fouls  to  affnme 
a  privilege  above  the  common .  In  thofe  extra¬ 
ordinary  men  great  qualities  fo  abforb  their  de¬ 
fects,  that  they  are  hardly  difcernable.  The 
fun  has  its  fpots,  but  its  fplendor  prevents  our 
feeing  them. 

Happily  for  us,  Angularity  is  as  rare  a  defedt 
in  France,  as  it  is  common  in  England  :  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  thofe  who  have  tranfplanted 
this  exotic  into  our  foil,  will  fail  of  fuccefs  in 
propagating  it.  True  it  is,  that  there  are  rea- 
fonable  grounds  to  fear  the  worft  in  this  re¬ 
gard  from  the  great  commerce  we  entertain  at 
prefent  with  this  ifland.  Nations  more  eafily 
exchange  their  vices  than  their  virtues.  Our 
Petits-maitres  in  fçiençes  (for  there  are  fome 
pf  all  kinds)  very  much  affeft  Englifh  man¬ 
ners  at  this  day.  But  it  is  not  in  the  good 
part  that  they  imitate  them  :  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  they  have  nothing  Englifh  but  their  drefs. 
One  of  our  young  fellows,  after  having  read 
inr.  Addison’s  fpedlators,  and  mr.  Pope’s 
works,  faid  one  day  to  a  friend  :  now  I  think . 
Our  thinking  entity  was  cloathed  in  green, 
his  coat  was  without  a  plait,  his  hair  with¬ 
out  powder  ;  and  he  had  his  hat  on  his 
head.  Welf  continued  he,  how  do  you  like 
me  ?  Have  I  not  the  compleat  air  of  an  Eng - 
lijhman  ?  Several  of  our  literati  are  already 
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hilifted  under  the  Englifli  banner  :  the  Geo¬ 
metricians  have  fet  them  the  example.  Thefe 
would  have  it,  that  the  nation  which  efteems 
geometry  as  the  firft  of  fciences,  is  itfelf  the 
iirft  nation  of  Europe.  Flow  emphatically 
they  extoll  every  thing  that  comes  from  this 
country  !  How  zealoufiy  they  ftrive  to  make 
profelites  !  If  you  believe  this  fort  of  fanatics, 
there  are  no  real  men  but  the  Englifli  :  not  a 
ftep  to  be  made  in  philofophy  or  literature 
without  the  ftudy  of  their  language  :  it  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  the  key  of  all  fciences  :  they 
regard  it  as  the  only  rich  one,  the  Englifli 
manner  of  fpeaking  as  the  only  juft  one,  and 
their  way  of  living  as  the  only  one  that  is  ra¬ 
tional.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  thefe  gentlemen, 
that  we  do  not  borrow  our  manner  of  drefs 
and  eating  from  the  Thames  watermen. 

I  could  wifh  that  the  only  marks  of  diftinc- 
tion  from  the  vulgar,  were  a  more  juft  way  of 
thinking,  a  more  rational  condudl,  and  purer 
morals.*  To'abound  in  his  own  fenfe  is  not 
a  reafon  for  gaining  applaufe,  when  a  man  pre*> 
fers  his  caprice  and  particular  imaginations  to 
the  fentiments  of  the  wife,  and  the  principles 
of  reafon.  But  the  Englifli  have  fo  high  an 
opinion  of  their  nation,  that  they  glory  in  the 
leaft  thing  that  relates  to  their  manners.  They 
are  not  afraid  to  fay,  that  they  believe  them- 
felves  the  firft  people  of  the  world, 
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Let  us  grant  neverthelefs,  that  there  are 
cafes,  wherein  an  affectation  of  Angularity  may 
be  excufable  :  it  is  fometimes  neceffary  to  de¬ 
ceive  mankind,  in  order  to  attain  one’s  end. 
’  Lis  in  vain  to  have  merit  in  the  world,  it  is 
not  fufficient  to  make  a  fortune  5  there  muff  be 
befides,  as  the  Italians  fay,  un  poco  di  matto* 
When  a  man  has  feme  mixture  of  the  fool, 
it  is  the  eafier  for  him  to  diftinguifh  himfeif 
from  the  croud  of  his  competitors.  The  ex¬ 
traordinary  fixes  the  eyes  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  people  are  always  ready  to  efteem 
what  aftonifhes  them .  How  rare  fo  ever  good 
feme  may  be,  it  has  nothing  remarkable  in  it  : 
it  is  commended,  but  not  fought  after.  Shin¬ 
ing  qualities  get  the  better  of  folid  ones.  A 
glaring  vice  makes  more  noife  than  the  moft 
effential  virtues.  In  letters,  in  arms,  and  in 
a  word  in  all  kinds  of  life,  a  little  quakery  is 
requifite  to  gain  a  reputation.  It  is  eafier  to 
fucceed  with  much  craft  without  the  leaft  me¬ 
rit,  than  with  a  great  deal  of  merit  without 
the  leaft  craft.  Nothing  is  fo  rare  as  that  ele¬ 
vation  of  foul  and  courage  of  mind,  which 
make  a  man  refolve  to  obtain  nothing  but  by 
fuch  methods  as  he  may  publickly  own  ;  and 
to  prefer  an  honeft  obfeurity  to  the  falfe  luff  re 
of  an  ill-acquired  reputation.  There  are  men, 
who  are  determined,  at  any  price,  to  gain  the 
attention  of  the  public  :  but  thofe  love  a  great 
better  than  a  good  reputation. 


There 
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There  are  other  cafes,  wherein  an  air  of 
Angularity,  either  in  conduct,  or  actions,  may 
even  dazzle  and  impofe  on  the  wife.  You 
remember,  fir,  to  have  read  in  the  pour  et  mi¬ 
tre,  *  the  will  of  that  Englifhman,  who  dy¬ 
ing  without  children,  appointed  the  hungry , 
the  thirjly ,  the  naked,  &c.  for  his  heirs.  God 
forbid  I  fhould  intend  to  leffen  the  value  of 
this  good  adlion  ;  the  memory  of  this  charita¬ 
ble  man  ought  to  be  refpedtéd  by  all  good 
men  :  yet  I  have  feen  fome  Frenchmen  too 
much  aftonifhed  at  this  will,  and  admire  in 
this  ftranger  what  they  would  but  barely  ap¬ 
prove  in  a  compatriot.  After  all,  what  has. 
this  Englifhman  done,  but  what  is  daily  done 
among  us  by  thofe,  who  leave  their  fubftance 
to  hofpitals  and  other  poor  !  Wherefore  it  is 
the  form,  not  the  thing,  that  raifes  admira¬ 
tion  :  and  indeed,  we  might  never  have  heard 
of  this  will,  if  this  Englifhman,  inftead  of 
employing  a  text  of  fcripture,  had  made  it  in 
the  ufual  form.  How  eafy  it  is  to  deceive  us, 
and  how  often  we  take  the  appearance  for  the 
reality  ! 

What  I  am  moft  furprized  at  is,  that  fin- 
gularity  fhould  fometimes  be  able  to  tamifh 
the  luftre  of  royal  majefty.  Lewis  the  ele¬ 
venth  carried  it  even  to  the  throne,  where  he 
was  fure  of  having  the  whole  univerfe  for  fpec- 
tacors.  In  my  opinion,  hiftorians  were  in  the 
wrong  to  impute  to  nothing  but  his  avarice 

the 

?  Tom.  i.  pag.  65. 
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the  coarfe  coat  and  greafy  hat,  which  he  con- 
ftantly  wore.  *  Our  vices  always  take  a  tinc¬ 
ture  of  our  ftate  of  life  :  a  fovereign’s  avarice 
is  of  a  different  call:  from  that  of  the  meaneft 
of  his  fubjedts.  ’Tis  very  probable  that  Lewis 
the  eleventh’s  motive  for  wearing  fuch  dirtv 
cloaths  was  to  appear  Angular.  He  refolved 
to  diftinguifh  himfelf  from  other  kings,  by 
feeming  to  difdain  the  pomp  of  royal  grandeur. 
It  appears  alfo  from  fome  other  actions  of  his 
life,  that  he  took  pleafure  in  running  counter 
to  all  other  monarchs.  It  cannot  be  denied  at 
ieaft,  that  it  was  for  the  fake  of  Angularity, 
that  he  employ’d  his  tailor  for  his  herald,  liis 
barber  for  his  embaAador,  and  his  pbyAcian 
for  his  chancellor.  The  beggarly  appearance, 
fo  unworthy  of  a  lovereign,  which  he  and  his 
court  made  at  the  famous  interview  he  had 
with  Henry  king  of  CaAillc,  and  which  on¬ 
ly  expofed  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  was  a  viAble  afteftation  :  it  w'as  a  cri~ 
ticifm  on  the  fumptuous  drefs  and  all  the  luxu¬ 
ry  of  the  Caftillians  :  but  the  fordid  parcimo- 
ny,  which  he  oppoled  to  their  extravagance 
was  not  perhaps  lefs  worthy  of  blame.  How¬ 
ever  that  be,  as  foon.  as  this  prince,  who  all 
his  life  had  appeared  fo  ill  dreAëd,  retired 
Aom  the  Aghi  of  ms  Aibjeéls  to  his  caAle  of 

Plef- 

*  The  author  of  a  book  intkled  :  Britannia  languem,  Lon- 
don,  1680.  computes  the  treaiure  and  grandeur  of  this  prince 
by  a  reckoning  in  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris,  of  three 
half-pence  for  liauor  togreafe  his  boots.  Pa?.  2ïi. 
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Pleffis-les-Tours,  his  common  drefs  was  crlm- 
fcn  fatin,  furred  with  fable  :  nay  he  took 
pleafure  in  bellowing  the  fame  fort  of  cloaths 
on  the  fmall  number  of  courtiers,  who  were 
near  his  perfon.  Thus  we  commonly  pafs 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other  :  and  thus  he 
was  equally  lingular  in  both  cafes. 

I  did  not  expeCl,  fir,  when  I  began  this  letter, 
that  it  would  run  to  this  length.  ’Tis  the  effeCt 
of  the  antipathy  I  have  ever  had  to  Angulari¬ 
ty.  Since  it  is  not  permitted  in  fociety  to  pluck 
off  the  malk,  with  which  men  cover  their 
imperfections,  at  leall  let  us  not  fuffer  ourfelves 
to  be  impofed  on  by  the  arts  they  ufe  to  hide 
them  from  us.  Let  us  grant  our  elleem  to 
thofe  only  who  deferve  it  ;  and  believe  that 
defects  are  always  defeCts  :  if  there  are  fame, 
which  now  and  then  accompany  good  quali¬ 
ties,  they  do  not  always  fuppofe  them.  We 
may  find  a  man  of  merit  who  has  the  little  der- 
feCl  of  being  willing  to  appear  fingular  :  but 
a  much  greater  number  is  to  be  found,  who 
have  the  fame  affectation  without  the  leall 
merit. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  moll  humble,  &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XII. 

To  the  Abbé  b’Olivet, 

Of  the  French  Academy  ; 

On  the  Englijh  tongue  ;  with  a  emparifon  in* 
jhtyted  between  it  and  the  French . 

London,  &c 

Sir, 

O  U  defire  me  to  write  my  thoughts  on 
_  a  language,  which  other  ftudies  have 
hindered  you  from  applying  yourfelf  to.  Ac- 
cuftomed  to  fpread  beauties  and  philofophical 
light  on  matters  purely  grammatical,  you  do 
not  think  what  difficulty  another  perfon  finds 
in  handling  them  ;  and  you  do  not  fufped  that 

the  tafk  you  lay  on  me,  is  above  my  courage 
and  ftrength. 

if  the  Englifh  had  as  good  works  on  their 
language  as  we  have  on  ours,  I  ffiould  not  be 
lo  mpeh  ftartled  at  the  undertaking  t  but  they 
have  not  fo  much  as  a  good  dictionary  ;  nay 
tnev  have  hardly  a  tolerable  grammar.  Mr. 
Dr  y  den  fhould  have  made  his  nation  fenfi- 
bie  how  muen  they  wanted  both  thefe  works, 
mftead  of  {pending  ill-timed  pleafantary  on  the 
dictionary  of  tne  French  academy,  *  without 

which 

*  Preface  to  his  tranflation  of  Virgil’s  Bucolics. 
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which  we  fhould  not  perhaps  have  had  others 
more  copious,  of  which  this  is  the  bafe. 
Few  of  the  Englifh  have  applied  themfelves 
to  the  fludies  requifite  for  eftablifhing  the 
rules  of  a  grammar,  and  thofe  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  it  are  not  very  fure  guides. 

I  am  far  from  placing  among  thofe  works 
of  little  reflection,  a  letter  of  doCtor  Swift, 
which  contains  a  Prcpojal  for  corretfing ,  im¬ 
proving  and  afcertaining  the  Englifh  tongue 9 
This  piece  has  been  of  great  affiftanee  to  me, 
elpecially  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  lan¬ 
guage,  which  1  am  going  to  handle,,  before  I 
communicate  fome  obfervations  I  have  made 
on  the  qualities  peculiar  to  it. 

England  firft  peopled  by  a  nation,  which 
fpoke  the  fame  tongue  with  the  Celts  of  Gaul, 
in  after-times  received  new  colonies  from  Gaul 
itfelf,  who  carried  with  them  the  names  by 
which  they  were  known  in  their  native  coun¬ 
try  :  thus  we  find  even  parifians  ( Parijii )  fettled 
here.  The  Romans  fubdued  but  part  of  this 
ifland,  and  had  but  a  fmall  number  of  feule¬ 
ments  therein.  However  they  introduced  the 
ufe  of  the  Latin  tongue  ;  but  excepting  the 
colonies  and  towns  where  their  garrifons  were, 
the  Britons  under  their  fubjeCtion  fpoke  but  a 
corrupted  jargon  made  up  of  the  two  tongues. 

The  fame  thing  happened  in  Gaul,  where 
the  vulgar  tongue  was  compofed  of  words 
chiefly  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  but  made 
and  turned  according  to  the  genius  of  the  an¬ 
cient  language  of  the  natives.  Of  this  we 

have 
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have  an  example  in  the  language  of  Britany 
in  France,  wherein  moft  part  of  the  words 
are  French,  and  not  of  the  ancient  Britifh  of 
Wales  or  Cornwall.  Thus  the  Spanilh  is 
compofed  of  Latin,  Gothic,  Arabic,  and  a 
few  Iberian  or  Bafque  words,  generally  redu¬ 
ced  to  the  Gothic  grammar.  The  Italian  in 
like  manner  is  blended  with  the  Latin  of  the 
Provinces,  (for  it  was  a  jargon  they  fpoke  in 
the  Provinces)  the  Gothic  and  the  Lombar¬ 
dian. 

When  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  recall 
their  legions  out  of  England,  in  order  to  de¬ 
fend  them  againft  the  northern  barbarians  ;  the 
Britons  now  left  to  themfelves,  being  too 
weak  to  repulfe  the  Pieds  of  Scotland  their 
mortal  enemies,  called  in  the  Saxons  to  their 
affiftance.  Thefe  foon  became  mailers  of  the 
greatell  part  of  the  ifland,  and  ellablilhed 
their  power,  culloms  and  language  all  toge¬ 
ther.  There  are  fome  pretty  conliderable 
works  Hill  extant  in  their  language.  After 
the  Saxons,  the  Danes  having  conquer’d  En¬ 
gland  brought  in  their  own,  which  is  a  dia¬ 
led:  of  the  Teutonic,  very  different  from  the 
Saxon  or  Anglo-Saxon.  Again  the  Normans, 
who  were  a  pack  of  adventurers  from  all  the 
nations  of  the  North,  after  having  ellablilhed 
themfelves  in  this  illand,  introduced  the  ufe  of 
the  tongue  or  jargon  they  fpoke.  This  jargon 
received  the  different  dialeds  promifcuoufly, 
without  reducing  them  to  any  rule.  Thus  the 
Enghfh  tongue  has  the  fame  origin  with  the 

German 
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German,  and  all  the  others  fpoken  in  the 
North.  For  this  reafon  it  is,  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  Swedes,  Danes  and  Dutch  pronounce 
the  Englifh  with  eafe  :  which  the  Italians, 
Spaniards  and  French  cannot  do.  Even  at 
this  day  moft  part  of  the  words  that  exprefs 
the  firft  ideas  are  the  fame  in  Englifh  and  all 
the  northern  languages. 

William  the  conqueror,  whoputanend 
to  the  reign  of  the  Saxons,  thought  it  necef- 
fary,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  his  power  in  En¬ 
gland,  to  introduce  the  language  as  well  as 
laws  of  his  nation.  He  therefore  brought  in 
the  ufe  of  the  French  tongue,  which  was 
fpoken  in  the  provinces  fituate  on  the  north 
of  the  Loire.  He  difperfed  Normans  in  all 
the  monafteries,  to  teach  it  :  he  ordained  that 
all  pleadings  and  public  adïs  fhould  be  written 
in  French  :  and  if  his  projedt  did  not  fucceed, 
he  was  the  occafion  at  leaft,  that  the  Englifh 
tongue  began  from  that  time  to  be  filled  with 
words  taken  from  ours.  We  have  William’s 
laws  in  the  language  he  publifhed  them , 
and  it  is  a  French  perhaps  lefs  remote  from 
that  we  now  fpeak,  than  feveral  works  com- 
pofed  in  France,  even  in  a  later  age.  Dodtor 
Hi  ckes  in  his  thefaurus  linguarum  feptentri - 
onalium  has  taken  notice  of  a  manufcript  pfal- 
ter  written  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  in 
four  columns,  Latin,  French,  Danifh  and 
Norman,  which  furnifhes  a  proof  of  what  I 
have  here  faid. 


_  .  ,  * 
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The  French  continued  a  long  time  the  court 
language  ;  it  is  flill  that  of  the  ancient  lawyers. 
*  The  Englifh  tongue  abandoned  to  the  ufe 
of  the  people,  was  gradually  formed  by  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  all  thofe  fpoken  by  people  of  different 
origins. 

The  Domains  which  William’s  fuccef- 
Jbrs  held  in  France,  and  the  conquefts  they 
had  made  there,  had  eflablifhed  fuch  a  corre- 
fpondence  between  France  and  England  ;  that 
the  Englifh  of  three  or  four  hundred  years 
ago,  was  more  mixed  with  French,  than  it 
now  is.  And  poffibly  the  knowledge  of  the 
Englifh  of  thofe  times  may  prove  very  uleful 
to  thofe  who  would  make  themfelves  ac¬ 
quainted  with  our  old  French.  The  perufal 
of  Chaucer  has  made  me  read  our  old  poets 
with  greater  eafe.  Many  words  are  grown 
obfolete  in  our  language,  which  enrich  that  of 
the  Englifh  :  and  they  have  fome  of  great 
energy,  which  are  no  longer  found  among  us 
but  in  the  jargon  of  fome  of  our  provinces  :  in 
fine  they  have  preferved  others,  of  which  we 
have  not  the  leaft  traces  remaining. 

You,  who  are  fo  great  a  mailer  of  our  lan¬ 
guage,  do  you  not  find,  fir,  that  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  feems  to  be  the  time 
when  it  was  carried  to  its  greatefl  perfection  ? 
The  Englifh  language  on  the  contrary  began 

to 

*  Even  at  this  day  the  form  of  palTing  and  giving  the  royal 
aftent  to  bills  is  in  French.  For  public  bills,  le  roi  veut  :  for  pri¬ 
vate,  fait  fait  co?n?ne  il  ejt  defere.  When  thé  lower  houfe  palfes 
a  bill,  the  words  are,  les  cummim  ont  affenté ,  &c»  ‘ 
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to  degenerate  before  it  rofe  to  that  which  it 
might  have  attain’d.  It  was  under  queen 
Elizabeth,  that  it  came  neareft  to  it.  This 
language  was  then  by  the  tranilation  of  the 
bible,  enriched  with  many  oriental  words  and 
turns  of  expreflion.  Dodtor  Swift  affures 
us,  that,  for  the  ftyle,  this  tranilation,  as 
well  as  the  book  of  common  prayer  done 
about  the  fame  time,  have  greater  ftrength 
and  beauty  than  the  beft  written  works  of  the 
moderns.  Sir  Walter  Ralèigh,  one  of 
the  rninifters  of  that  great  queen,  who  herfelf 
underftood  feveral  languages;  the  celebrated 
Spencer,  and  Fairfax,  are  ftill  reckoned' 
among  the  bell:  writers  of* their  nation. 

The  Englifh  kept  up  its  credit  to  the  time 
of  the  rebellion  againft  Charles  I.  Under 
Cromwell  the  jargon  of  enthufiafts  gained 
fuch  an  afcendant,  that  it  entirely  infected  the 
manner  of  fpeaking  and  writing  :  and  if  1 
may  be  allowed  to  give  my  opinion,  poffibly 
it  feels  fomewhat  of  its  effects  to  this  day. 
Soon  after,  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  corrupted  at  the  fame  time  the 
language  and  morals  of  the  nation.  In  this 
vicious  and  polite  court,  wit  and  libertin ifm 
bore  equal  fway.  The  writers  of  that  time, 
copying  after  the  court,  were  not  exadl,  either 
as  to  morals  or  ftyle.  On  one  hand  they 
fhook  off  the  yoke  of  decency,  on  the  other 
they  made  a  facrifice  of  judgment  to  wit, 
that  is,  to  bad  tafte  :  for  affetted  or  ill-timed 
Vol  I.  G  wit 
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wit  is  really  a  fault.  Cowley  fparkles  with 
wit  the  earl  of  Rochester  has  no  refpeét 
for  modefty.  The  wife  Waller  is  perhaps 
the  only  one,  who  preferved  himfelf  from 
both  thefe  contagions. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  who  fince  that  time  came  to  the 
throne  of  Great-Britain,  mu  ft  have  retarded 
the  progrefs  of  a  language,  to  which  they  were 
ftrangers.  ’Tis  the  court  that  gives  out  the 
fafhions  in  all  countries  :  in  that  of  thofe 
princes  German  or  French  were  more  fpoken 
than  Englifh. 

In  fine/  it  is  thought,  that  fince  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  the  Englifh  tongue  has  ac¬ 
quired  but  fome  affeBed  phrafes  a?id  new  con¬ 
ceited  words ,  which  it  flood  in  little  or  no 
need  of  ;  while  it  has  loft  much  of  its  ftrength 
and  native  beauty.  May  I  prefume  to  make 
one  reflection  here,  which  unhappily  is  but 
too  well  grounded  ?  ’Tis  not  the  fault  of  fome 
writers  of  our  age,  that  the  fame  thing  has 
not  happened  among  us  :  for  they  feem  to  ufe 
their  utmoft  endeavours  to  corrupt  our  lan¬ 
guage.  They  run  after  wit,  like  the  authors 
of  Charles  IBs  reign.  They  are ,  as  Mon¬ 
tagne  fays  of  thofe  of  his  time,  audacious 

and 

*  This  Cowley,  who,  as  Dry  den  fays,  had  a  greater 
Jhare  of  voit  than  any  man  he  ever  knew,  has  extremely  ill  fol¬ 
lowed  the  wife  advice  he  gave  to  others.  He  fays  in  his  ode  of 

wit  ; 

Yet  ’tis  not  to  adorn  and  gild  each  part. 

That  fhews  more  coil  and  art. 
jewels  at  nofe  and  lips  but  ill  appear  ; 

Rather  than  all  things  <ivit9  let  none  be  there. 
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and  difdainful  enough ,  not  to  follow  the  common 
road  :  but  are  loft  for  want  of  invention  and 
difcretion *  There  is  nothing  to  be  feen  in  them 
but  a  wretched  affe Station  of  Jlrangenefs  :  cold 
and  abfurd  difguijings ,  which  inftead  of  raifng 
fink  the  fubjeB.  If  they  can  but  gorge  in  no¬ 
velty^  they  have  no  regard  to  efficacy.  In  order 
to  feize  a  new  word ,  they  quit  the  common  one , 
which  is  frequently  ft  ronger  and  more  nervous . 

With  refpedt  to  the  English,  that  fpoken  at 
prefent  is  ftill  very  expreffive,  but  yet  I  doubt 
it  is  not  an  abfolutely  finifhed  language  :  if 
ever  it  comes  to  be  poliihed,  it  will  undergo 
the  fame  fate  as  ours  :  it  will  lofe  its  ftrength 
in  proportion  as  it  acquires  fmoothnefs.  The 
language  which  the  Engliih  fpeak  at  this  day* 
is  full  of  fuch  harflh  founds,  that,  as  one  of 
their  authors  fays,  none  but  a  Northern  ear  can 
endure  it.  Milton  has  complained  of  the 
fame  defeft  in  his  time.  He  likewife  fays 
that  as  the  Engliih  live  in  a  cold  climate,  they 
cannot  open  their  mouths  fiifliciently  to  pro-* 
nounce  the  Southern  languages  gracefully  ; 
and  that  generally  fpeaking,  they  articulate 
every  found  with  the  mouth  a  little  doled. 
It  ihould  feem  as  if  the  fame  fun  ,  which 
gives  more  fragancy  to  flowers  and  more  tafte 
to  fruits,  gives  likewife  nicer  organs  and 
more  delicate  fenfations  to  men.  In  Italy  a 
peafant  has  a  juft  ear  :  poetry  and  mufic  are 
familiar  there  to  people  of  all  ranks.  An 
Arabian  girl  fpeaks  politely,  and  in  verfe  too, 
with  her  pitcher  on  her  head, 

G  2  In 
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In  this  refpeft,  perhaps  the  temperature  of 
the  air  has  not  lefs  influence  on  brute  animals 
than  on  men.  Cold  and  heat  may  occafion 
the  fame  difference  in  the  nightingale's  notes, 
as  is  found  in  our  manner  of  articulating 
founds.  It  is  obferved ,  fays  mr.  Addison, 
that  federal  of  the  finging  birds  of  our  own 
country  learn  to  fweeten  their  voices ,  and  mellow 
the  harjhnefs  of  their  natural  notes ,  by  praBifing 
under  thofe  that  come  from  warmer  climates 

As  the  abundance  of  confonants  makes  the 
French  harfher  than  the  Italian,  the  fame 
reafon  renders  the  Englifh  much  more  fo  than 
the  French.  You,  fir,  who  are  fo  perfect  a 
mafter  of  the  learned  languages,  are  fenfible 
of  the  advantage  they  have  over  thofe  now 
fpoken  in  Europe.  You  likewife  know,  that 
all  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  have  al¬ 
ways  been  indebted  to  the  poets  for  their  po¬ 
liter,  eis,  and  more  efpecially  for  their  fmooth- 
nefs.  As  the  firft  verfes  were  made  only  to 
be  fung,  they  were  obliged  to  avoid  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  fyllables  of  difficult  pronunciation,  and 
to  retrench  from  many  words  fuch  confonants 
as  were  too  rough.  What  they  did  at  firft 
purely  to  give  more  harmony  to  their  verfe, 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  cuftom,  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  embellifh  the  whole  language,  in 
which  they  made  thofe  changes. 

This  Malherbe  did  among  us.  We  had 
poets  before  him,  but  he  is  the  firft  that  ftu- 
died  harmony.  On  the  contrary,  the  Englifh 

poets, 
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poets,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  Charles  IPs 
reign,  have  taken  the  liberty  to  abbreviate 
words,  in  order  to  fave  time  and  pains,  tho’ 
their  language  was  already  overftock’d  with 
harfh  founds.  If  they  happen  not  to  hit  the 
meafure  of  their  verfe,  an  e  is  immediately 
retrenched,  and  thus  three  confonants  are  left 
together,  which  ’tis  almoft  impoffible  to  bring 
into  one  fyllable.  Such  are  thefe  words, 
wijh'd,  walk'd,  drudg'd .  Their  tafie, ,  fays 
doctor  Swift,  in  time  became fo  depraved,  that 
what  was  at  jirjl  a  poetical  licence ,  they  made 
their  choice ,  alledging  that  the  words  pronoun¬ 
ced  at  length ,  founded  faint  and  languid  ;  tho* 
in  reality  thefe  founds,  even  to  the  ear  of  an 
Englifh  Connoijjeur ,  are  more  unharmonious 
and  barbarous  than  the  others  were  languid 
and  faint.  This  is  what  renders  the  declama¬ 
tion  of  the  Englifh  ftage  fo  dragging  :  fome- 
times  the  a<ftor  is  compelled  to  it  by  the  harfh- 
nefs  of  the  words,  which  he  finds  a  difficulty 

*  s 

to  pronounce  ;  at  other  times  he  lengthens 
thofe  whofe  pronunciation  is  more  eafy,  and 
thinks  thus  the  better  to  exprefs  the  paffion. 
Cibber,  a  player  who  has  acquired  great  re¬ 
putation  on  the  London  ftage,  and  who  has 
leen  Baron  a<ft  on  ours,  told  me  that  he  was 
extremely  difgufted  at  the  fwiftnefs,  with 
which  we  fpeak  the  verfes  in  tragical  perfor¬ 
mances.  On  the  contrary,  a  Frenchman  is 
fhock’d  at  the  languid  declamation  of  the  En¬ 
glifh  :  which  is  the  more  furprizing,  as  ftran- 
gers  always  complain  of  the  rapidity  in  pro- 
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nouncing  a  language  they  are  little  acquainted 
with.  And  that  of  the  Englifh  ftage  muft  be 
very  languid,  if  it  feems  fo  to  us.  And  indeed 
we  find  it  quite  contrary  to  nature,  which  the 
Englifh  pretend  to  imitate  as  well  as  we.  But 
in  this  refpedt  it  is  not  the  fame  every  where  : 
thofc  founds  which  move  us  to  compaflion 
would  perhaps  make  a  Chinefe  laugh.  M. 
de  Moivre,  who  fpeaks  as  freely  and  well 
pf  Corneille  and  Racine,  as  of  Leib¬ 
nitz  and  Newton,  told  me  that  the  fame 
Cibber  happening  one  day  to  be  joaking  on 
our  tragical  declamation,  he  made  him  fenfi- 
ble  that  that  qf  the  Englifii  was  but  a  confiant 
repetition  of  the  doleful  cry  of  their  watch¬ 
men  ;  and  that  he  remember’d  to  have  heard 
Cibber  himfelf  fpeak  the  beft  verfe  in  Ad¬ 
dison’s  Cato  in  the  tone  of:  pajl  twelve 
o'clock ,  a  cloudy  morning , 

Able  grammarians  have  remarked,  that  the 
Hebrew,  and  all  other  languages  that  have 
not  been  refined,  retain  too  great  a  number  of 
monofyllables.  The  Englifii  has  this  defedt 
in  common  with  all  the  tongues  derived  from 
the  Saxon.  As  to  the  inclination  of  the  En- 

s  >  >  ■  •  ?  i 

glifii  to  fhorten  words,  mr„  Addison  gives  a 
reafoa  for  it,  which  has  perhaps  more  of  fliew 
than  of  truth  in  it.  He  pretends  that  this 
proceeds  from  the  averfion  his  countrymen 
have  to  talking  too  much.  But  yet  the  Englifh 
authors,  except  thofe  who  treat  of  the  demon- 
ftrative  fciences,  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have 
th is  fear  Qf  faying  too  much  before  their  eyesft 

The 
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The  Lacedemonians,  on  whom  this  praife  is 
bellowed,  did  not  diftinguifh  themfelves  by 
the  brevity  of  words  but  of  difcourfes.  Not- 
withftanding  the  refpeCt  I  bear  to  this  illuflri- 
ous  writer,  I  think  that  what  he  has  faid  on 
this  fubjeCt  fhews  the  high  opinion  he  has  of 
the  Englifh,  more  than  a  ferious  examination 
of  the  defects  of  their  language.  According 
to  him  they  are  all  owing  to  what  conftitutes 
the  Englifh  character,  viz.  modefty,  reflecti¬ 
on  and  fincerity.  A  lefs  prejudiced  critic, 
tho*  perhaps  fomewhat  too  fevere,  reproaches 
his  countrymen  with  the  bad  habit  of  Shorten¬ 
ing  words  as  a  tendency  to  relapfe  into  the 
barbarity  of  their  northern  anceflors.  The 
mofl  judicious  of  the  Englifh  grant  that  their 
language  has  thefe  defeCts  only  for  want  of  be¬ 
ing  polifhed ,  as  the  Italian,  Spanifh  and 
French.  At  leaf!  if  it  be  true  that  monofyl- 
lables,  fo  frequent  in  the  Englifh,  are  a  proof 
of  their  love  of  taciturnity  and  reflection  ; 
thofe  that  are  in  the  German,  Swedifh,  and 
other  Northern  languages,  prove  the  fame 
thing  in  favour  of  the  people  who  fpeak  them: 
and  yet  I  doubt  if  the  Englifh  would  willingly 
allow  fo  many  nations  to  fhare  in  an  Encomi¬ 
um,  which  they  believe  to  be  due  to  them 
alone. 

As  they  are  accuftomed  to  borrow  expref- 
flons  from  all  languages,  their  own  is  very  co¬ 
pious.  From  our  word  humeur ,  the  Englifh 
have  made  humour  :  but  they  have  given  it  a 
quite  different  lignification  from  what  it  has  in 
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French.  The  v/ord  humeur  taken  abfolutely 
in  our  tongue,  conveys  an  idea  of  fadnefs  and 
difcontent  :  avoir  de  V humeur ,  is  to  be  difla- 
tisfied.  That  of  humour  on  the  contrary, 
expreffes  the  idea  of  Angular  and  perhaps 
fornewhat  foolilh  joy.  Humour y  fays  one  of 
their  authors,  is  the  ridiculous  extravagance  of 
converjationy  by  which  one  man  differs  from  all 
others .  ’Tis  lome  odd  habit,  paffion  or  af¬ 
fection,  peculiar  to  one  perfon.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  fenfe,  which  this  very  familiar 
word  bears  in  their  language  :  it  is  as  much 
made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  a  witty  work,  as  the 
character  of  a  perfon  ;  and  in  both  cafes  al¬ 
ways  lignifies  a  certain  turn  of  pleafantry, 
which  is  not  too  near  the  natural  ftrain,  and 
yet  is  not  entirely  oppofite  to  it.  A  man  who 
lias  humour s  is  one  that  is  at  the  fame  time 
pleafant  and  lingular  :  fuch  was  monfieur  du 
Fresn  i  ,  whom  you  have  known.  His  whim 
of  ordering  a  foup  of  whey  and  frelh  eggs  to 
be  ferved  at  an  entertainment  he  gave,  and 
which  colt  him  dear,  would  have  paffed  with 
the  Englilh  for  a  piece  of  humour .  They 
fay,  a  work  is  full  ot  it,  when  an  uncommon 
pleafantry  runs  through  the  whole.  Such  is 
Rabelais’s  works,  and  thofe  of  dean 
Swift,  who  tho’  but  his  fcholar,  maybe 
called  the  Englilh  Rabelais.  The  comic 
of  Mol i ere  is  too  natural  for  the  Englilh  to 
find  what  they  call  humour  in  it.  His  pieces 
in  this  relpeCt  are  in  the  fame  cafe  with  thofe 
of  the  ancients,  whom  Dryden  reproaches 

for 
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for  not  haying  known  this  fort  of  pleafantry  : 
this  author  would  have  been  better  pleafed 
with  the  comedies  of  du  Fresnt,  becaufe 
they  are  more  in  the  ftyle  of  the  Englifh 
ftage.  His  dialogue  is  exaCt  without  being 
natural.  His  wit  is  ftudied  without  being  af¬ 
fected.  He  fays  good  things,  but  not  as  ano-^ 
ther  would  fay  them.  All  his  pleafantry  has 
an  original  turn.  Dom  Japhet  dy Armenie, 
la  Fille  Capitaine ,  and  fome  others  of 
our  old  pieces,  have  likewife  a  good  deal  of 
this  fort  of  pleafantry,  which  i$  fo  much  in 
the  tafte  of  our  neighbours., 

Thus  tho’  the  Englifh  regard  humeur  as  a 
gift  beftowed  on  their  nation  only,  and  un¬ 
known  to  all  others  ;  if  we  have  not  the  ex- 
preffion,  we  have  the  thing  it  fignifies  :  and 
if  it  is  not  fo  common  among  us,  if  there  is 
lefs  humour  in  our  writings  and  characters,  this 
might  happen  becaufe  we  do  not  efteem  it  as 
much  as  they.  It  is  becaufe  tafte  is  more 
common  in  France,  that  our  authors  write 
more  naturally  :  and  it  is  becaufe  our  coun¬ 
trymen  have  a  greater  regard  to  decency,  that 
they  live  in  a  more  uniform  manner.  And 
what  do  we  lofe  thereby,  but  fome  whimfical 
writers  in  literature,  and  fome  buffoons  in 
fociety  ? 

The  Englifh  on  their  fide  want  a  word,  of 
which  I  wifh  they  were  lefs  acquainted  with 
the  idea.  Would  you  believe  it,  fir?  ’Tis,  a 
word  toexprefs  the  French  ennui .  They  have 
but  periphrafes  and  feeble  fubftitutes  for  it. 

They 
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They  better  exprefs  the  tædium  vit  ce,  l' ennui  de 
Id  vie9  *  by  the  defperate  refolutions  they  take, 
when  tired  of  life,  than  by  any  term  in  their 
language.  A  perfon  who  neither  knew  their 
character,  nor  way  of  living,  and  had  no 
other  knowledge  of  their  tongue  but  from 
books,  not  finding  a  word  that  exprefîes  ennui , 
would  imagine  that  England  is  the  only  coun¬ 
try  where  this  diflemper  of  the  mind  is  not 
known  5  juif  as  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that 
a  nation  is  not  acquainted  with  theft,  if  the 
language  does  not  furniih  a  term  to  exprefs 
the  idea  thereof.  But  certainly  whoever  would 
be  of  this  opinion,  would  be  hugely  miftaken. 
How  comes  it  to  pafs  that  the  Engliih,  who 
have  borrowed  fo  many  words  from  our  lan¬ 
guage  without  neceffity,  have  not  received 
this,  which  fo  well  expreifes  a  thing  they  feel 
every  moment,  and  which  has  not  lefs  influ¬ 
ence  on  their  temperament  than  on  their  cha¬ 
racter  r  The  fpleen  or  vapours,  and  even  the 
eonfumption,  are  perhaps  nothing  elfe  but  the 
ennui  carried  to  its  highefl:  pitch,  and  become 
a  dangerous,  and  fometimes  a  mortal  difeafe. 

What  I  have  faid  of  the  Englifh  wanting  an 
exact  teim  to  exprefs  a  fentiment  lo  common 
among  them,  is  the  more  remarkable,  becaufe 
they  have  very  ftrong  words,  and  in  great 
plenty,  for  all  the  other  affections  of  the  foul. 

I  he  language  of  a  people  is  a  fort  of  mirror 
that  thews  them.  That  of  the  Englifh, 
whole  pallions  are  violent,  is  equally  copious 
and  pathetic,  to  characterize  the  different  mo¬ 
tions 
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lions  of  the  heart.  There  is  not  a  language 
perhaps,  that  exprefles  the  fentiments  of  love 
with  greater  vivacity,  thofe  of  Friendfhip  with 
more  warmth,  the  d ejection  from  grief  with 
more  bitternefs,  and  the  outragioufhefs  of  de- 
jfpair  with  more  ftrength  :  but  the  Englifh 
tongue,  rich  as  it  is  in  painting  the  affedions 
of  the  heart  and  actions  of  the  body,  is  very 
poor  in  terms  that  relate  to  the  produdions  of 
the  mind,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Belles- 
lettres,  liberal  arts,  and  all  the  objeds  of  tafte 
and  amufement.  The  Englifh  cannot  treat 
of  thefe  fubjeds  without  borrowing  from  their 
neighbours  not  only  Angle  words,  but  fome- 
times  whole  phrafes.  When  they  would  ex- 
prefs  a  lover  of  painting,  mufic,  &c.  they 
ufe  the  term  virtuofo ,  taken  from  the  Italians  ; 
but  as  loving  and  knowing  them  are  two  very 
different  things,  and  which  either  here  or  elfe- 
where  do  not  always  go  together,  they  are 
obliged  to  employ  the  French  word  connoiffeur 
to  charaderize  a  judge  in  them.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  word  curieux  and  feveral. 
others.  Some  of  their  authors,  who  have 
writ  on  thefe  fubjeds,  have  made  ufe  of  id 
many  French  phrafes,  that,  for  fear  of  being 
fufpeded  of  affedation,  they  have  declared 
that  neceffity  compelled  them  to  it.  The  rea~ 
fon  why  their  tongue  is  not  as  rich  as  others 
in  this  refped,  feems  to  me  to  be  that  given 
by  one  of  their  moft  judicious  critics,  the  earl 
of  Shaftesbury.  To  whatever  polit enefs , 
fays  he,  we  may  fuppofe  ourf elves  already  ar¬ 
rived \ 
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rived,  we  mufi  conjefs,  that  we  were  the  lateji 
barbarous,  and  the  lajl  civilized  or  polijh'dpeo- 
pie  of  Europe* 

I  will  enter  into  no  particulars  relating  to 
grammar  :  that  fubjedt  would  carry  me  too  far, 
nor  did  I  engage  to  handle  it.  I  will  only 
remark,  that  what  moft  diftinguifhes  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  from  the  French  and  other  tongues  form¬ 
ed  from  the  Latin?  as  the  Italian  and  Spanifh  s 
Is,  that  in  the  Englifh,  as  well  as  in  the  Ger¬ 
man,  the  adjedtives  have  neither  number  nor 
gender,  and  the  fubftances  are  all  of  the  fame 
gender,  except  thofe  which  exprefs  man  and 
woman,  and  the  male  and  female  of  the  moft 
common  animals.  Tis  the  fame  in  the  Bre¬ 
ton  and  Irifh  tongues  ;  the  articles  and  pro¬ 
nouns  have  genders,  but  the  adjedtives  none. 

The  advantages,  which  the  Englifh  poffi- 
bly  has  over  our  tongue,  are  energy,  copiouf- 
nefs,  and  great  freedom  :  thofe  peculiar  to  the 
French  are  clearnefs,  order,  and  politenefs. 
Diredt  conftrudtion,  that  it  is  to  fay,  order  is 
the  fource  of  the  clearnefs  of  the  French  :  it 
is  indeed  expofed  thereby  to  fall  into  famenefs 
of  founds,  rhymes  and  verfes  ;  but  the  ambi¬ 
guity  which  tranfpofitions  throw  on  difcourfe, 
is  perhaps  a  greater  defedh 

Thofe  who  pretend  that  tranfpofitions  do 
honour  to  the  Latin,  will  give  the  Englifh 
tongue  the  preference  over  the  French.  But 
the  beft  critics  of  antiquity  agree,  that  it  is  a 
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perfection  inafpeech  to  place  the  words  in  the 
natural  order.  Bouhours  fays,  that  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  who  could  fpeak  and 
write  our  language  equally  well,  held  it  in 
high  efteem,  and  thought  it  fit  for  great  af¬ 
fairs  :  and  according  to  cardinal  Du  Perron, 
he  was  wont  to  call  it  the  language  of  ftate. 
The  event  has  juflified  his  conjectures  :  it  is 
become  the  language  of  politics,  and  of  all 
the  negotiations  of  Europe. 

Dryden ,  who  faid  that  the  French  are 
fo  good  critics  only  hecaufe  they  are  bad  po¬ 
ets  5  and  that  they  bufy  themfelves  fo  much  a- 
bout  the  rules  of  grammar,  only  becaufe  they 
want  that  genius  which  difdains  trifles  :  this 
fame  Dryden,  I  fay,  gives  us  in  another  place 
a  very  Angular  idea  of  the  incertainty  and  dis¬ 
order,  out  of  which  neither  he  nor  fo  many  o~ 
ther  celebrated  writers  have  been  able  to  ex¬ 
tricate  the  Englifh  tongue.  I  am  often  put  to 
a  ft  and,  fays  he,  in  conftdering  whether  what  I 
write  be  the  idiom  of  the  tongue ,  or  falfe  gram¬ 
mar,  and  72onfenfe  couch'd  beneath  that  fpeciom 
name  of  Anglicism:  and  have  no  other  way 
to  clear  my  doubts ,  but  by  tranflating  my  Eng¬ 
lifh  into  Latin ,  and  thereby  trying  what  fenfe 
the  words  will  bear  in  a  more  ft  able  language . 
J  am  deftrous ,  if  it  were  poftible ,  that  we  might 
all  write  with  the  fame  certainty  of  words ,  and 
purity  of  phrafe ,  to  which  the  Italians  firft  ar¬ 
rived^  and  after  them  the  French* 

As 
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As  to  politenefs  in  language,  many  look  6Û 
it  as  fomewhat  chimerical  They  fuppofe 
that  the  lofty  and  low  ftyles  always  depend  on 
the  fubjedts,  and  on  the  perfon  who  handles 
them  :  but  perhaps  they  are  miftaken.  The 
politenefs  of  a  language  conflits  in  ways  of 
fpeaking  different  from  thofe  of  the  common 
people,  but  yet  without  affectation.  A  lan¬ 
guage  will  be  more  or  lefs  polite,  in  proporti¬ 
on  as  it  affords  a  greater  or  leffer  number  of 
expreffions,  which  are  neither  affeCted  nor 
vulgar.  Father  Collado  fays,  that  the  Ja- 
panefe,  who  all  fpeak  the  fame  tongue,  have 
neverthelefs  two  languages  really  different  : 
one  referved  for  noble  ufes,  the  other  for  com¬ 
mon  and  familiar  difeourfe.  *  In  their 
tongue  every  thing  has  two  names,  one  of  e- 
fteem,  another  of  contempt.  This  politenefs 
in  the  language  partakes  of  the  manners  of  the 
nation.  In  France,  we  avoid  nothing  more 
than  fpeaking  like  the  common  people  :  on 
the  contrary,  in  England  they  affeCt  it  ;  be- 
caufe  there  is  an  interefl  in  pleafing  them, 
which  cannot  take  place  among  us.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  a  government  has  an  influence  on  all 
things.  In  Spain,  where  the  common  fort 
believe  they  compofe  a  part  of  the  nobility, 
they  imitate  their  grandees  in  language  and 
gravity. 

By  the  works  you  have  publifhed  in  French, 
you  have  proved,  fir,  that  nobody  is  better 

ac- 
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acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  from  which  the  polite  languages  fpo- 
ken  at  prefent  in  Europe  are  derived.  The 
French  has  been  reproached  with  variations  : 
I  have  fpoke  of  thofe  which  the  Englifh  has 
undergone  ;  and  you  know  that  the  Latin  has 
changed  more  than  ours  in  the  fame  fpace  of 
time.  In  fine,  m.  Charpentier,  an  an¬ 
cient  member  of  your  academy,  in  his  book 
on  the  excellence  of  the  French  tongue,  fays-, 
that  by  applying  to  it  the  maxims,  which  the 
philofophers  and  rhetoricians  have  given  us  to 
know  in  what  confifts  the  beauty  of  elocution 
in  general,  it  appears  that  the  French  is  one  of 
thofe  that  come  neareft  to  the  idea  of  a  per- 
fedt  language.  In  this  point  I  lhall  abide  by 
your  decifion,  fully  fatisfied  that  there  is  not 
a  better  judge  in  France.  In  order  to  com¬ 
pare  different  languages  together,  it  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  know  the  rules  of  each,  ’tis  likewife 
requifite  to  be  fenfible  of  their  beauties.  It  is 
not  fufficient  to  know  the  words,  one  muft  be 
endowed  with  that  philofophical  turn  of  mind, 
that  connects  all  the  fciences,  and  without 
which  there  is  no  excelling  in  any.  ’Tis  for 
want  of  this  turn  of  mind  that  we  have  as  few 
good  grammarians,  as  perfons  capable  of  di- 
ftinguifhing  all  the  merit  of  fuch  as  are. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  inoft  humble,  &c. 


L  E  T- 
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LETTER  XIII. 

To  Monfieur  De  Buffons; 

On  the  magnificence  affected  by  the  Englijh  hi 

their  funerals. 


London,  &c* 

Sir, 

TH E  pleafure  I  find  in  converfing  with 
my  friends  makes  me  negledt  nothing 
that  may  contribute  to  my  obfervations  ;  and 
chance  frequently  rewards  me  for  the  finall 
care  I  take  :  for  I  cannot  walk  many  fteps 
without  finding  matter  for  refleftion.  We 
ought  not  to  defpife  any  detail  that  may  lead  us 
to  the  knowledgeof  a  people.  If  now  I  purpofe 
to  give  you  an  account  of  feme  religious  cere¬ 
monies  of  our  neighbours,  I  entirely  lay  afide 
the  relation  they  may  have  to  divine  worfhip  ; 
and  confine  myfelf  to  examine  them  as  they 
tend  to  charadterife  their  morals.  As  much  as 
we  ought  to  refpedt  what  religion  has  made 
facred,  fo  much  we  are  permitted  to  laugh  at 
whatever  the  folly  and  vanity  of  men  have 
blended  with  the  moft  holy  practices. 

Is  it  not  aftonifhing,  that  in  fo  feniible  a 
nation  as  this  fo  little  formalities  are  ufed  in 
the  celebration  of  marriage,  the  moft  impor¬ 
tant  adt  of  life  >  and  that  fo  much  is  obferved 
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in  burials,  a  ceremony  which  ought  to  be  of 
the  lead  importance  both  to  the  living  and  the 
dead.  Burialsin  England  are  real  funeral  pomps; 
were  it  not  for  the  black  colour  affected  in 
them,  they  would  fometimes  be  very  curious 
fights.  .  The  Engliffi,  after  the  example  of 
the  Chinefe  and  ancient  Romans,  make  it  a 
point  _  of  honour  to  render  their  funerals  as 
magnificent  as  they  can  :  you  commonly  fee 
coaches  and  fix  not  only  at  thofe  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  but  alio  at  thofe  of  the  common  people. 
Flie  lowed  tradeiman  mud  have  two  or  three 
at  his  burial,  and  other  conditions  of  life  in 
proportion.  And  now  and  then  the  mourners 
have  entertainments  prepared  for  them,  which 
make  part  of  the  ceiemony  f a s  wasthecudom 
in  Rome)  and  banilh  all  grief.  They  are  al- 
fo  prefented  with  mourning  rings  adorned  with 
inlci  iptions,  heifes,  fkeletons,  etc.  and  io  art¬ 
fully  wi ought  and  enamelled,  that  m  foreign 
countries,  whither  they  are  exported,  they 
are  often  worn  as  very  elegant  rinos.  ’  3 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  London  and 
all  over  England  than  neat  well-docked  drops 
and  warehoufes  of  undertakers.  Several  dea¬ 
lers  make  edates  by  this  trade.  Like  the  an¬ 
cient  Libitinarii  of  Rome,  they  fell  and  fur- 
nidi  every  thing  neceffary  for  the  funeral  cere¬ 
mony.  ’Tis  very  amufing  to  fee  the  genteel- 
ned  and  variety  of  their  figns.  They  have 
coffins  of  all  forts  and  all  colours,  to  fuit  the 
fade  and  vanity  of  thofe  who  choofe  to  be  bu¬ 
ried  .  they  expole  them  in  their  fiions  as  if 
Vol.  L  H  1  ’  fhrir 
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their  defign  was  to  tempt  fuch  paffengers  as 
may  happen  to  be  tired  of  life. 

A  certain  perfon,  who  made  the  public 
good  his  lludy,  did  a  lignai  piece  of  fervice 
to  his  countrymen  in  this  way.  As  the  fculp- 
tors  of  London  have  no  invention,  he  ordered 
great  variety  of  deligns  of  fepulchral  monu¬ 
ments  to  be  made  by  the  bell  mailers  in  Italy 
and  France,  and  particularly  by  the  famous 
mi\  Boucher  ;  where  every  body  may  choofe 
one  according  to  his  circumftances  and  talle, 
and  have  the  plealixre  of  feeing  it  executed 
in  his  life  time  :  which  may  be  a  proper  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  paffion  old  men  have  for 
building. 

There  is  a  fort  of  fatisfadion  in  dying  in 
England,  which  is  little  known  out  of  it.  He 
who  has  lived  in  the  moll  abjed  Hate,  is  fure 
of  making  a  fhining  figure  at  his  burial.  This 
makes  a  pleating  point  of  view  for  the  felf- 
love  of  the  living.  He  knows  little  of  man¬ 
kind,  who  cannot  conceive  that  fuch  filly 
idea's  have  an  effed  on  them.  Some  there  are 
who  Ipend  their  lives  in  contriving  what  may 
make  them  be  talked  of  on  the  day  of  their 
death.  There  are  curious  perlons,  who  col¬ 
led  pidures  with  the  foie  view  of  making  a 
noife  at  the  fale  of  them  for  the  benefit  of 
their  heirs.  At  that  of  Mr.  Delà  Faye, 
who  had  a  good  colledion,  I  have  heard  one 
of  thefe  Virtuoji  fay  :  my  colleSiion  will  make 
a  much  finer  figure . 
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1  he  care  the  Englifh  take  of  all  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  their  burial,  would  make  one  believe 
they  find  more  pleafure  in  dying  than  living. 
He  who  has  lived  the  moft  obfeurely  in  the 
world,  feems  to  affed  to  go  out  of  it  in  a 
blaze.  His  funeral  mull  have  the  air  of  a 
triumph.  People  here  are  as  fond  of  pomp 
in  their  funeral  cavalcades,  as  they  are  ftudi- 
ous  to  avoid  luxury  in  drds.  The  great  ex» 
pences  they  are  at,  are  always  burthenfome  to 
the  heirs.  Among  the  common  fort,  their 
fumptuous  burials  eat  up  the  whole  inheri¬ 
tance.  In  France,  all  is  bellowed  on  orna- 
ment;  a  fori  ruins  his  father  by  his  extrava¬ 
gance  in  cloaths  and  equipages  :  here  on  the 
con  a  ary,  fathers  frequently  ruin  their  children 
at  their  death,  by  the  expence  of  their  fune¬ 
rals.  A  perfon  who  has  walked  all  his  life 

on  foot,  muff  be  carried  to  his  grave  in  a 
coach  and  fix. 

What  a  ftrange^  fort  of  ambition  is  this  ! 
But  fiicn  is  the  vanity  of  men,  that  the  lowed 
of  them  cannot  confent  to  be  thought  an  in¬ 
different  entity  to  the  community  :  at  the  fa¬ 
tal  inftant  that  fhatches  him  away,  his 
thoughts  are  actually  employ’d  how  to  make 
his  furvivors  take  notice  of  him.  Self-love  is 
inherent  to  all  ages  and  conditions  :  as  it  is 
born  with  man,  it  does  not  die  before  him. 
All  our  addons,  upon  a  dole  infpedion,  are 
out  a  web  of  infignincancies  and  follies  :  our 
whole  life  is  fo  odd  a  comedy,  that  the  very 
unravelling  of  its  plot  often  makes  the  fpeda- 
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tors  laugh.  Our  manner  of  quitting  the  world 
is  generally  as  ridiculous  as  our  manner  of 
living  in  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  your  moll  humble,  &c* 


LETTER  XIV. 

To  the  Marquis  de  G  *  *  *  ; 

Containing  obfervaticns  on  the  political  confuta¬ 
tion  of  England  :  with  a  difquiftion  on  the 
beftjorm  of  government \ 

London,  &c. 

M  y  l  o  r  d, 

HAT  does  your  lordfhip  think  of 
the  conftitution  of  the  Englifh  go¬ 
vernment,  who  have  fo  narrowly  examined 
it,  and  are  gifted  with  that  fuperior  reafon, 
which  forms  a  found  judgment,  not  only  of 
men  and  their  paffions,  but  alfo  of  their  true 
interefts,  and  of  the  fureft  means  for  attain¬ 
ing  them. 

The  Englifh  pretend  that  their  government, 
which  they  derive  from  the  old  Saxons,  flip- 
ports  liberty  better  than  any  republic  :  and 
that,  without  being  expofed  to  the  danger  of 
arbitrary  power,  it  has  all  the  advantages 
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eflèntial  to  monarchy.  This  indeed  is  a  plan 
becoming  their  wifdom.  A  mixt  government 
compofed  of  the  monarchical,  ariftocratical 
and  democratical,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
each  part  of  the  legiflature  is  a  counterballance 
to  the  others,  feems  to  be  the  beft  of  all 
kinds.  But  one  of  the  greateft  politicians  of 
antiquity,  Tacitus,  fays  that  fuch  a  go- 
vernour  can  fubfift  only  in  idea  ;  and  that  it  is 
either  impofiible  to  eftablifh  it  ;  or  if  that  be 
compared,  it  cannot  long  fublift  *.  May  not 
this  poffibly  be  the  fate  with  which  that  of 
England  is  threatened,  by  the  continual  dis¬ 
turbances  it  meets  with.  The  parliament  has 
not  always  had  the  fame  authority.  Without 
looking  farther  back,  Henry  VIII.  did  not 
reign  over  this  nation  much  lefs  defpotically 
than  Francis  I.  over  ours.  He  excluded 
the  iffue  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland  from  the 
throne  :  and  the  parliament  confirmed  his 
will.  In  his  reign ,  fays  an  Englifli  author, 
the  voice  of  the  law  was  but  the  echo  of  the 
voice  of  the  king .  And  any  one  may  imagine 
how  far  he  ftretched  his  power,  from  his 
daring  to  meddle  with  religion. 

The  political  conftitution  of  England  ap¬ 
pears  indeed  to  have  all  the  perfections  of  a 
republic  without  any  of  its  defedts  :  fir  Wil¬ 
liam  Temple  fays,  it  remedies  the  vice  of 
the  Roman  republic,  the  moft  famous  of  all. 

H  3  Here 

*  Cun&as  mtiones  et  urbes  populus  aut  priores  ant  finguli 
regun  t.  Dele&a  ex  his  &  conftituta  reipublicæ  forma  landari 
facilius  quam  evenire,  vel  fi  evenic,  haud  diaturna  elle  poteil. 
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Here  we  do  not  fee  the  commons  in  perpetual 
wars  with  the  lords  3  but  does  not  a  jealoufy 
fubfift  between  the  king  and  his  people  ?  And 
is  it  not  as  dangerous  as  the  other?  Bayle 
has  made  this  remark  :  to  fet  bounds  to  regal 
authority ,  is  the  means  of  infpiring  the  prince 
with  a  defire  of  attaining  arbitrary  power. 

Great  men  may  have  different  interefts, 
difficult  to  be  reconciled  :  on  the  contrary  a 
king  has  always  the  fame,  and  tends  more 
conftantly  to  his  ends  than  a  body  compofed 
of  many  members,  who  feldorn  a6t  in  con¬ 
cert.  The  poife  cannot  long  fubfift:  the 
king’s  power  will  be  daily  increafing  ;  the 
free  conceffions  of  the  parliament  add  every 
day  new  degrees  to  the  fovereign’s  authority; 
and  the  ballance  begins  already  to  incline  to 
his  fide.  Suppofe  that  fome  time  or  other  dif¬ 
ferent  enterprising  princes  fliould  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  abufe  their  power  ;  I  forefee 
under  each  of  them  a  war  kindled  between 
the  king  and  his  people.  And  what  muft  be 
the  event  at  laft?  That  one  of  the  parties  will 
cruffi  the  other,  and  that  the  mixt  govern¬ 
ment  will  fooner  or  later  be  fucceeded  either 
by  a  true  republic,  or  an  abfolute  monarchy  : 
inch  as  the  moft  part  of  the  others  in  Europe. 
Under  Cromwell,  regal  authority  had  been 
aboîiffied,  if  he  had  not  fecretly  afpired  to  it. 
Charles  II.  on  his  reftoration,  might  have 
rendered  it  independent,  if  he  knew  how  to 
make  a  proper  advantage  of  the  circumftances 
of  the  times.  Through  a  fçandalous  abufe  of 
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the  liberty  which  reigns  in  England,  a  certain 
writer  of  this  nation  has  calculated  how  long 
the  chriftian  religion  will  fubfift  here.  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  a  computation  of  the  period 
of  their  government  would  have  been  eafier 
and  Aiorter. 

Of  what  avail  are  laws,  which  it  is  almoft 
impofiible  to  put  in  practice  ?  And  how 
fhould  they  be  obferved  by  thofe  whofe  inte- 
reft  it  is  to  violate  them,  and  who  may  in¬ 
fringe  them  with  impunity  !  The  adts  which 
were  intended  to  fecure  the  freedom  of  electi¬ 
ons,  and  the  independency  of  parliaments, 
the  two  moft  effential  articles  of  Englifh  li¬ 
berties,  have  but  introduced  new  abuies,  in- 
ftead  of  fupprefiing  old  ones.  Men  feek  their 
private  advantage  in  all  things  :  and  the  maf- 
ter-piece  of  policy  is,  to  make  them  hnd  it  in 
the  execution  of  the  law.  May  it  not  be  faid 
that  there  is  a  perpetual  mifunderftanding  here 
between  the  king  and  people  :  that  the  fire  is 
fometimes  covered  under  the  afhes  ;  but  as  it 
is  never  entirely  quenched,  a  general  com- 
buftion  is  always  to  be  feared. 

Tho’  the  king  of  England  can  do  no  wrong, 
yet  as  all  grants  depend  on  him,  his  power 
mu  ft  diminilh  that  of  the  parliament.  The 
Roman  commonwealth  was  fcarce  formed, 
when  the  people  perceived  that  they  were  to 
be  fubj ugated  by  the  great  men,  if  they  re¬ 
mained  mafters  of  all  grants.  They  took  care 
to  have  juftice  done  them,  and  no  longer  dif¬ 
fered  the  fenators  to  have  the  foie  right  of 
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dilpofing  of  all  date  employments.  They 
even  compelled  them  in  courfe  of  time  to  al- 

low^  theii  tribunes  the  tame  honours  with  the 
con  fuis. 

In  England  the  king,  lords  and  commons 
equally  fhare  the  legiflative  power:  but  the 
court,  on  which  all  places  and  dignities  de¬ 
pend,  ^  thereby  keeps  the  lords  in  awe  ;  and 
has  other  means  of  gaining  over  the  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  people.  I  he  avarice  of  fome 
may  be  tempted,  and  the  felf-love  of  others 
feduced.  He  who  guards  again#  the  fnare  of 
riches,  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  dazzled  by  the 
fplendor  of  honours.  It  is  perhaps  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  refill  fedudlion  than  open  tyranny. 
Force  is  oppofed  to  force  :  to  the  allurements 
of  riches  and  grandeur,  what  can  be  oppofed 
but  the  buckler  of  virtue  ?  But  how  many 
men  are  too  weak  to  ufe  it  !  While  thofe  who 
hold  places,  penfions,  and  honours  from  the 
king,  are  allowed  to  fit  in  the  houfie  of  com¬ 
mons,  mofi:  probably  it  will  be  always  de- 
endent  on  the  court.  Thefe  ways  open  to  a 
minifter  to  fecure  a  plurality  of  votes,  are  indi¬ 
rect  means  toprevent  their  freedom. 

How  came  the  Romans  to  carry  patriotifm 
to  fo  great  a  heigh th  ?  *Tis  becaufe  that  virtue 
could  raife  them  to  the  firft  employments  of 
the  commonwealth  :  thereby  a  plebian  be¬ 
came  a  tribune,  and  a  fenator  obtained  the 
con  fulfil  ip.  But  you  will  agree  with  me,  fir, 
tnat  zeal  tor  the  public  good  is  not  here  the 
fhorteft  way  to  dignities.  When  a  feat  is  to 
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be  filled  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  he  who 
fpends  moil  money  at  the  election,  will  fre¬ 
quently  he  preferred  before  him,  who  is  better 
able  to  ferve  his  country. 

If  it  be  an  inconvenience  in  the  Englifh  go¬ 
vernment,  that  the  power  of  making  war, 
and  that  of  railing  money  which  is  the  finews 
of  it,  are  not  in  the  fame  hand  ;  it  is  com- 
penfated  by  the  benefit  refulting  to  the  people, 
that  it  thereby  becomes  more  difficult  to  en¬ 
gage  in  burthenfome  wars. 

An  ifland  feems  made  for  commerce,  and 
the  inhabitants  fhould  rather  think  of  defend¬ 
ing  themfelves,  than  making  conquefts  on  the 
continent.  They  would  find  too  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  keeping  them,  on  account  of  the 
diffimce,  and  the  hazards  of  the  fea.  A 
trading  nation  fhould  never  make  war,  but  in 
order  to  protect  its  trade.  In  feveral  refpedts, 
the  nature  of  the  Englifh  government  entirely 
agrees  both  with  the  fituation  of  the  country 
and  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants.  Itisne- 
verthelefs  to  be  remarked,  that  as  the  king  and 
people  here  leem  to  have  feparate  interefts  ;  as 
much  as  war  is  fatal  to  the  nation  by  deftroy* 
ing  commerce,  fo  much  it  is  advantageous  to 
the  fovereign  by  encreafing  his  power.  He 
then  obtains  all  he  afiks,  the  moft  oppofite 
parties  unite  to  fupport  the  common  caufe. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  kings  of  England  be¬ 
come  parties  concerned  in  all  the  wars  of  Eu¬ 
rope  :  in  fo  doing  they  only  follow  their  per- 
lonal  intereft.  They  are  never  fo  powerful  at 
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home,  as  when  they  employ  the  natural  in¬ 
quietude  of  their  fubjedts  abroad.  In  general, 
both  the  advantages  and  inconveniencies  of  the 
Englifh  government  are  fo  confiderable,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  to  which  fide  the 
ballance  leans.  The  people  are  really  richer 
here  than  any  wnere  elfe;  and  they  partly  at 
leaf!  owe  this  advantage  to  the  wifdom  of 
their  laws.  But  amid  ft  all  this  abundance, 
the  nation  is  fo  difunited  and  rent  by  continual 
tactions,  that  it  feems  every  moment  to  be 
tnreatened  with  the  horrors  of  civil  wars. 
Thofe  factions,  libels,  and  miftrufts  inftilled 
into  the  people,  are  buds  of  anarchy,  whofe 
evil  fruit  foon  or  late  grows  to  maturity. 

It  is  a  problem  propofed  by  all  politicians, 
to  determine  which  of  the  two  governments 
is  preieraole,  that  of  a  lingle  perfon,  or  that 
eu  lèverai  :  and  probably  it  will  remain  a  long 
time  undecided.  The  judges  on  each  lide  are 
too  much  prejudiced  to  make  us  abide  by  their 
opinions.  But  I  fhould  think,  that  the  moffc 
perfed  government  is  that,  the  adminiftration 
of  w7hich  is  the  moft  eafy;  and  wherein  order 
‘:)nce  eftablifhed  is  the  moft  exadly  kept  up  : 
that  wherein  the  fubordination,  that  ought  to 
lubfift  between  thofe  who  are  chofen  to  rule, 
and  thofe  who  are  made  to  obey,  is  beft  ob- 
fei  ved  ;  and  where  the  laws  are  moft  refpecfed, 
which  fecure  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate. 
I  his,  in  my  opinion,  is  what  is  found  oftener 
in  ftates  which  have  but  one  chief,  than  in 
thofe  that  have  many.  But  perhaps  in  reality 
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the  beft  government  is  neither  monarchy,  nor 
republic  ;  but  that,  whether  monarchy  or  re¬ 
public,  whofe  chiefs  have  the  mcft  probity  and 
virtue. 

It  is  cuftomary  to  compare  the  body  politic 
to  the  human  body.  In  purfuance  of  this 
idea,  if  we  look  on  an  uneven  conftitution  of 
body  as  a  bad  one,  we  may  fufpedt  a  radical 
vice  in  the  conftitution  of  a  ftate,  which  is 
fubjedt  to  frequent  alterations.  A  man  tor¬ 
tured  by  a  continual  fever  with  exacerbations, 
to  me  appears  the  image  of  the  Englifh  go¬ 
vernment  ,  conftantly  difturbed  by  parties, 
and  frequently  altered  by  revolutions.  Even 
at  prefent  it  Teems  to  be  in  a  fort  of  criiis.  If 
it  be  true,  that  this  government  is  one  of  the 
moil  perfedt  ever  invented  ;  does  not  this  truth 
redound  to  the  fhame  of  human  wifdom  !  It 
is  doubted  whether  this  wifdom  has  had  bet¬ 
ter  fuccefs  than  that  chance,  which  eftablilhed 
pure  and  fimple  monarchies  in  other  places. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

* 

My  lord. 

Your  lordfhip’s  moft  humble,  &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XV. 

To  Moniteur  H  *  *  *  j 

On  the  ,  extravagancy  of  the  Englijh  tafte  for 
things  merely  odd  and  extraordinary. 


S  I  R, 


London,  &c. 


P  any  thing  could  perluade  me  that  the 

.  Angularity,  the  Englifh  boaft  of,  is  natural 

to  them,  it  would  be,  that  in  matters  of  tafte 
it  is  what  affedts  from  the  moll.  In  fciences 
as  well  as  in  arts,  the  greateft  part  of  their 
productions  are  impreffed  with  this  feal.  They 
have  feveral  works,  which  they  efteem,  and 
which  have  no  other  merit. 

In  all  countries  the  greateft  number  of  man¬ 
kind  take  delight  in  the  reprefentation  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  things.  They  feem  to  know  no 
agreeable  fenfations,  but  fuch  as  are  ftrong; 
their  organs  are  not  delicate  enough  to  be  af- 
fedted  with  graceful  objedts  ;  and  in  order  to 
pleafe  them,  they  muft  be  aftonifhed.  How 
many  are  there,  who  prefer  tire  tricks  of  a 
tumbler  that  ventures  his  life  on  a  rope,  to  the 
noble  and  graceful  dancing  of  E)upre/;  and 
who  do  not  fufpedt  that  their  pleafure  arifes 
only  from  the  notion  of  the  danger  he  incurs. 

If 
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If  the  common  people  are  every  where 
ftruck  with  the  lingular  ;  none  are  more  in 
love  with  it  than  the  Englifh.  Thofe  two  rL 
diculous  gigantic  figures,  which  ftand  in  the. 
Guild-hall  of  London,  and  feem  to  have  been 
put  up  there  purely  to  fright  children  ;  and 
that  indecent  reprefentation  of  one  of  their 
kings,  which  is  to  be  feen  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  are  a  kind  of  public  advertifements 
of  the  nation’s  genius.  In  England  rarity 
fupplies  the  place  of  beauty  :  and  any  man 
is  fure  of  fuccefs,  if  he  lets  the  public  know 
that  he  is  extraordinary.  The  Grand  Tho¬ 
mas  *,  to  make  his  fortune,  fhould  quit  the 
Pont-neuf,  and  fet  up  at  Charing-crofs.  Se¬ 
veral  of  his  trade  have  enriched  themfelves  in 
London,  whofe  hats  and  feathers  were  not 
near  fo  large,  nor  their  inventions  fo  fruitful  in 
attracting  the  eyes  of  the  mob. 

In  France  we  do  not  take  notice  even  of 
thofe,  who  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  fome 
laudable  Angularities.  There  died  laft  year  at 
Paris  a  fhoemaker,  who  had  collected  fo  well- 
chofen  a  library,  that  after  his  death  it  fold  by 
auction  for  near  two  thoufand  crowns  :  yet 
this  circumftance  did  not  make  his  name  bet¬ 
ter  known.  If  the  like  thing  had  happened 
in  London,  the  news-papers  and  journals,  of 
all  kinds  would  have  recorded  it';  and  the 
ftudents  of  the  two  univerfities  would  have 
compofed  encomiaftic  verfes  to  his  memory. 

Such 

*  A  tooth-drawer  at  Paris,  who  leaves  our  Rock  far  ber 
hind  him  in  the  race  of  quackery. 
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Such  is  the  Engliih  tafte  for  things  merely 
extraordinary,  that  they  had  rather  fee  the 
picture  of  an  old  man,  who  had  lived  up¬ 
wards  of  a  hundred  years  ulelefs  and  obfoure, 
than  one  of  the  duke  of  IVIarlborough, 
who  has  done  fuch  lignai  fervices  to  the  nati¬ 
on.  A  wealthy  Englilhman  will  have  an  ale- 
houfe  woman  painted  and  engraved  at  his  own 
expence,.  who  has  rendered  herfelf  illuftrious 
by  her  impudence  and  dexterity  in  boxin°-  : 
and  the  print  of  a  game-keeper,  whofe  foie 
merit  lies  in  his  carbuncled  face,  will  be  a 
match  for  that  of  Farinelli.  In  fine  many 
people  would  rather  polfefs  the  drawing  and 
dimenlions  of  an  old  tree  three  Quarters 
rotten,  but  thro’  which  a  coach  and  lix  can 
drive;  than  the  moll  agreeable  landlkips  of 
Paul  Brill,  or  Claud  Lorrain. 

In  general,  the  Engliih  are  lefs  ftruck  with 
the  beautiful  and  true,  than  with  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  fantallic.  Their  writers,  like  their 
artills,  fludy  more  to  imagine  fomething 
whimllcal,  than  any  thing  graceful.  And  to 
come  to  the  moral  ;  excepting  the  elfential 
virtues,  which  are  the  fame  in  all  nations,  it 
appears  to  me  that  in  civil  life  people  here  va¬ 
lue  themfelves  more  upon  being  lingular  than 
rational. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  moll  humble,  &c. 

LETTER 

•  *.  ’  hJs  tree  Rancis  in  a  park  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  Not- 
tinghammire. 
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LETTER  XVI. 

To  Monfieur  de  Buffons; 

Containhig  remarks  on  the  condition  of  fer  vante 
in  general  •  the  mercenarinefs  and  other  de¬ 
fers  of  the  Englif 3  fervants  •  the  expence  of 
dining  at  great  houfes  ;  and  the  cufiom  of  the 
Englijh ,  especially  in  the  country ,  of  not  let¬ 
ting  their  vifitors  depart  till  they  and  their 
fervants  are  equally  drunk . 

London,  &c. 

Sir, 

IT  is  no  wonder  that  there  are  fo  many 
French  fervants  in  England.  At  London 
our  language,  cuftoms  and  manners  are  much 
in  vogue.  Thefe  fervants  contribute  at  leaf! 
towards  keeping  thofe  they  ferve  in  the  con¬ 
fiant  exercife  of  them  :  and  the  Englifh  pay 
them  in  proportion  to  their  utility. 

I  know  nothing  contemptible  but  vice.  We 
ought  to  take  more  or  lefs  notice  of  men  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  rank  in  the  world  :  but  there 
is  no  degree  of  them,  that  fhould  be  fo  little 
efteemed, .  as  to  fcorn  to  know  it.  The  dif¬ 
ference  exifting  between  the  various  conditions 
of  life,  is  not  always  perceptible  between 
thofe  who  aie  placed  in  them.  A  grandee 

may 
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may  have  a  mean,  and  a  flave  an  elevated 
foul.  In  the  moft  abjeft  ftate  we  fometimes 
find  certain  ftrokes,  which  do  the  greateft  ho¬ 
nour  to  human  nature.  Rome  has  had  {laves, 
whom  ihe  was  compelled  to  rank  among  her 
heroes. 

You  are  too  much  a  philofopher,  for  me  to 
fear  entering  with  you  into  fome  detail  on  this 
fort  of  men,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
obliged,  in  fome  meafure,  to  fell  themfelves  to 
others,  and  are  commonly  called  domeftics. 
Their  manners  may  contribute  towards  know¬ 
ing  a  nation  :  the  general  way  of  thinking  in¬ 
fluences  all  conditions.  One  may  fafely  fay, 
that  domeftics  have  all  the  defeats  of  the  low¬ 
er  people  by  education,  and  all  thofe  of  their 
mafters  by  example. 

Domeftics  are  a  fort  of  men,  who,  by  a 
necdfary  confequence  of  well  regulated  focie- 
ties,  are  deftined  to  live  in  dependence  on 
thofe,  of  whom  they  ftand  in  need.  The 
Englifh,  to  whom  all  dependence  is  infuppor- 
table,  are  very  unfit  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  this 
fubordinate  ftate.  They  are  as  bad  fervants,  as 
they  are  good  mafters .  Poffibly  the  contrary 
may  be  laid  of  us  :  and  unhappily  this  would 
not  redound  to  our  praife. 

The  only  virtue  pretty  commonly  found  in 
Englifh  fervants,  is  one  of  thofe  peculiar  to 
this  nation,  I  mean  cleanlinefs.  As  to  the  reft, 
they  have  an  aukward  air,  and  uncouth  beha¬ 
viour  in  every  thing  they  do.  Befides,  they 
have  a  certain  pride,  which  it  would  be  hap- 

pier 
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pier  not  to  know  in  their  ftate  :  as  it  mu  ft  ne-» 
ceffarily  encreafe  the  weight  of  their  yoke.  It 
is  a  fault  they  are  charged  with*  and  yet  it 
may  jpofiibly  be  but  the  natural  refult  of  the 
haugnty  chara&er  of  the  nation.  But  what 
we  call  haughtinefs  perhaps  appears  to  them 
to  be  only  a  noblenefs  or  elevation  of  foul. 

The  Englifh  are  the  people,  who  leaft  fub- 
mit  to  the  inconveniences  of  all  focieties.  On 
this  head  they  fall  into  a  kind  of  contradiction. 
They  love  order,  and  yet  cannot  bear  police, 
which  is  its  fupport.  They  are  fenfible  how 
neceffary  it  is,  that  the  laws  ftiould  be  revered, 
and  yet  make  no  efforts  towards  curbing  licen- 
tioufnefs.  They  will  have  a  king,  on  condi¬ 
tion  almoft  of  not  obeying  him.  In  a  word, 
commands  aftonifh  them,  even  in  the  low- 
eft  of  all  conditions.  Is  this  a  vice  or  a  vir¬ 
tue  ?  Is  it  the  effedt  of  their  love  of  liberty,  or 
that  of  a  haughtinefs  which  cannot  brook 
with  bending  ? . 

The  Englifh  fervants  have  another  defeCt, 
which  is  fo  general  that  it  conftitutes  a  part  of 
their  character,  and  that  is  to  be  extremely 
mercenary.  They  are  equally  faulty  by  their 
love  of  money  and  their  vanity.  The  firft  of 
thole  vices  renders  them  as  mean,  as  the  other 
fometimes  makes  them  impertinent. 

I  mu  ft  not,  fir,  leave  you  unacquainted 
with  a  cuftom,  which  I  believe  to  be  peculiar 
to  England.  Wherever  a  perfon  goes  to  dine, 
whether  in  town  or  in  the  country,  he  mull: 
give  money  to  every  one  of  the  fervants  3  and 

I  ,  that- 
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that  more  or  lefs  according  to  his  own  rank 
and  the  rank  of  the  perfon  he  dines  with.  They 
have  laid  people  of  all  conditions  under  con¬ 
tribution  -,  and  we  may  bring  ourfelves  to  bear 
it,  if  we  knew  the  feveral  rates.  We  eafily 
perceive  that  it  is  not  juft  to  treat  the  butler 
of  a  peer  of  the  realm  like  that  of  a  fheriff 
of  a  fma'll  corporation  ;  but  how  to  fettle  the 
diftindion  to  be  made  between  thofe  of  a 
duke,  an  earl,  and  a  baron  ?  Thefe  are  things 
that  probably  are  not  to  be  learnt  without  be¬ 
ing  very  converfantin  the  world.  Gem-ell  i 
Carrer i  remarks  in  his  account  of  China,, 
that  there  is  a  cuftom  religioufly  obferved  in 
that  country  at  the  end  of  a  repaft,  which  ‘n'o 
ether  flatten  will  approve  •  that  is,  that  each 
gueft  leave  nine  or  ten  pieces  of  eight,  more 
or  lefs  according  to  his  quality,  in  the  hands 
of  a  domeftic  ;  and  thus  whereever  a  perfon 
goes,  he  pays  for  the  wine  he  drinks.  They 
have  no  fufpicion,  that  our  neighbours  do  the 
fame  thing.  It  is  lingular  to  find  fuch  foreign 
cuftoms  fo  near  us.  If  thofe,  who  travel 
the  world  over,  knew  Europe  better,  they 
would  be  the  lefs  furprized  at  what  they  ob- 
ferve  out  of  it.  We  have  forefts  peopled  with 
Arabs,  all  but  the  beard  :  nay  we  have  even 
our  Iroquois's  and  Tcpinatnboii  s* 

However  that  be,  in  England  at  your  leav¬ 
ing  the  houfe  where  you  have  dined,  you 
find  all  the  fervants  drawn  up  in  the  paffage 
like  a  file  of  mufketteers,  from  the  houfe- 
fteward  down  to  the  loweft  livery  fervant,  and 
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each  of  them  holds  out  his  hand  to  you  in  as 
deliberate  a  manner,  as  the  fervants  in  our  inns 
do  on  the  like  occaiion.  And  this  is  the  only 
adion,  in  which  the  Engliih  fervants  feem  to 
have  a  polite  air.  While  you  are  diilributing 
your  bounty,  the  mailer  of  the  houfe,  who 
waits  on  you  to  the  door,  turns  his  head  aiide 
at  each  time,  as  if  he  bluihed  to  fee  you  pay 
for  your  meal.  And  probably  the  Chinefe 
have  the  fame  modeily  in  this  refpedt. 

I  cannot  fay,  whether  this  cuftom  is  more 
exprefive  of  the  generoiity  of  the  mailers,  or 
of  the  fordid  mercenary  fouls  of  the  fervants. 
It  proves  at  leail,  that  the  Engliih  do  not  live 
fo  much  with  one  another,  as  we  do  among 
ourfelves.  The  day  they  viiit  feems  a  feftival 
to  their  domeilics  :  they  lay  out  the  fideboard 
with  all  the  plate  and  rich  things  of  the  houfe  : 
and  it  is  for  the  extraordinary  pains  they  take, 
that  they  have  laid  on  this  fort  of  tax  we  fpeak 
of. 

There  is  not  a  man  of  fenfe  here,  who  does 
not  perceive  the  inconveniencies  of  this  cu- 
item  :  but  it  is  an  old  one,  and  as  fuch  uni- 
verfally  obferved.  Several  perfons  of  the  foil 
rank  have  in  vain  attempted  to  abolifh  it  : 
they  have  all  mifcarried.  This  people  who 
pique  themfelves  fo  much  of  being  philofo- 
phers,  are  neverthelefs  the  moil  tenacious  of 
ancient  cuftoms.  They  think  very  differently 
from  what  they  did  in  former  times,  but  they 
f  ill  Jive  in  the  fame  manner, 
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Moreover  thofe  who  have  a  number  of  fer- 
vants,  and  who  confequently  fet  the  fafhion, 
have  too  much  interefl  in  prefer  vin  g  this  cu- 
ftom  :  it  often  fupplies  the  place  of  their  fer- 
vants  wages.  But  it  is  not  more  favourable 
to  them  than  burthenfome  to  people  of  mode¬ 
rate  fortunes,  who  have  the  madnefs  to  keep 
company  with  great  men.  They  are  fome- 
times  obliged  to  purchafe  that  honour  dearer 
than  it  deferves.  One  day  that  the  duke  of 
R  *  *  reproached  the  celebrated  M.  de 
M  *  *  for  not  coming  to  take  a  dinner  with 
him  ;  he  anfwered  :  my  lord ,  your  grace  mujl 
have  the  goodnefs  to  excufe  me  ;  I  am  not  rich 
enough  to  have  that  ho?iour  often . 

If  the  Englifh  domeflics  are  mercenary,  it 
muft  alfo  be  allowed  that  they  have  gratitude. 
In  order  to  give  you  a  proof  of  it  in  town,  as 
you  are  leaving  their  mafter’s  houfe,  they  call 
your  people  aloud,  and  pronounce  your  name 
with  an  emphafis.  Their  tone  more  or  lefs 
raifed,  expreffes  the  degree  of  your  generality 
and  of  their  acknowledgment.  Nay  fome- 
times,  in  hopes  of  being  paid  for  it,  they  be¬ 
llow  titles  on  a  perfon,  which  he  has  no  right 
to.  And  his  they  probably,  that  introduced 
the  cuftom  in  England  of  dubbing  a  captain 
with  the  title  of  colonel,  and  an  apothecary 
with  that  of  doftor.  There  are  people,  as  ri¬ 
diculous  as  the  Bourgeois  gentilhommey  who 
are  filly  enough  to  be  flattered  with  titles  they 
have  no  claim  to,  and  to  buy  that  of  my  lord 
very  dear. 


In 
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In  the  country  the  fervants  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  where  you  have  dined,  have  acquired  a 
previous  right  to  your  liberality.  They  have 
made  all  your  fervants  drunk  :  and  it  is  in  this 
point  that  they  execute  their  mailer’s  orders 
with  the  moil  fcrupulous  punctuality  :  for  thofe 
orders  are  very  precife.  When  a  perfon  re¬ 
ceives  a  viiit  in  the  country,  if  he  knows  the 
world,  he  muil  not  let  his  viiitor  depart,  till 
both  the  mailer  and  fervants  are  equally  fud¬ 
dled.  They  feldom  let  the  coachman  mount 
his  box,  till  he  is  not  able  to  keep  his  feat  : 
and  for  all  this  they  expect  to  have  their  day  of 
revenge.  In  inferiors  it  is  a  token  of  refpect 
towards  their  fuperiors  ;  and  in  thefe  a  teili- 
mony  of  good-nature  to  thofe  below  them  : 
in  a  word,  it  is  one  of  the  effential  articles  of 
Engliih  civility.  And  here  likewife  the  po~ 
litenefsof  the  Chinefe  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Engliih  :  in  China  they  think  they  have  not 
given  a  good  dinner,  unlefs  the  gueils  are  all 
drunk  at  breaking  up. 

The  greateil  inconvenience  of  this  cuilom 
is,  that  it  encourages  a  vice  in  fervants,  to 
which  the  lower  people  are  but  too  much  in¬ 
clined,  and  which  difables  them  from  ferving 
their  mailers  at  a  time  when  they  iland  moil  in 
need  of  their  help.  But  in  this  cafe  the  Eng¬ 
liih  are  more  indulgent  than  we  are  ;  perhaps 
becaufe  they  better  know  how  far  human  frail¬ 
ty  goes  in  this  refpedt.  The  faults  which  men 
pardon  the  moil  eafily,  are  thofe,  to  which 

I  3  they 
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they  perceive  their  own  inclinations  lead 
them. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c. 


LETTER  XVII. 


To  the  Abbé  d  ’  Olivet  ; 

On  Englifh  verification» 


London,  &c. 

S  Ï  R, 

“I"  Have  read  your  remarks  on  Racine  with 
§  much  pleafure  :  this  fmall  work  ihews  the 
juft  nefs  of  your  tafte,  the  fagacity  of  your  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  great  knowledge  you  have  of 
our  language.  You  do  not  criticife  him  as  a 
grammarian  only,  but  likewife  as  a  philofo- 
pher.  Your  treatife  of  the  French  profody  is 
an  excellent  performance  in  its  kind.  You 
have  the  glory  of  being  the  iirft  writer  among 
us  on  a  fubjeét,  which  is  of  equal  utility  to 
all  forts  of  authors.  You  have  even  convinc¬ 
ed  us,  that  the  profe  of  our  tongue  is  fufcep- 
tible  of  certain  numbers,  and  has  its  harmony 
as  well  as  the  verfe.  Thofe  who  have  an  ear 


cannot  read  your  tranflations  without  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  you  yourfelf  have  given  examples  of 
what  you  teach  others  :  you  have  as  much  as 

pof- 
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poffible  imitated  the  numbers  and  cadence  of 
Cicero’s  profe.  Not  content  with  having 
made  a  beginning  by  breaking  ground,  you 
have  moft  exactly  mark’d  out  the  road  for 
penetrating  farther.  What  obligations  have 
not  our  writers  of  all  kinds  to  you  !  For  my 
part,  fir,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  repay  you  the  pleafure  you  have 
done  me,  by  fomething  in  the  lame  way  that 
may  give  you  fatisfadtion.  But  this  is  hoping 
too  much  :  every  author  has  not  the  talent  of 
rendering  his  work  pleafant  to  the  reader  in 
handling  fubjedts  of  fo  dry  a  nature. 

I  fhould  like  well  enough  to  entertain  you 
on  Englifh  poetry  ;  but  Milton,  of  whofe 
poems  one  of  the  members  of  your  academy 
has  given  us  fo  beautiful  a  translation,  acquaints 
you  with  its  genius  better  than  any  thing  I 
could  fay  on  the  fubjedt.  Wherefore  I  will 
confine  myfelf  to  treat  of  their  verification, 
on  which  it  is  ealier  for  me  to  fatisfy  you. 

You  know  that  the  Englifh  have  fhaken  off 
the  yoke  of  rhyme  in  epic  and  dramatic  po¬ 
ems  ;  but  ftill  fubrnit  to  it  in  the  other  kinds 
of  poetry  :  and  their  rhymed  verification  is 
pretty  much  the  fame  with  ours,  which  they 
have  copied  after.  You  will  judge  by  what 
they  have  preferved  of  it,  as  well  by  the  chan¬ 
ges  they  made  therein,  of  the  advantages  their 
poets  draw  from  it.  This  at  leaft  is  certain, 
that  if  all  the  differences  they  have  made  do 
not  render  it  more  agreeable,  they  make  it 
ealier. 
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tor '  example,  the  diftindtion  of  mafculine 
and  feminine  rhymes,  is  not  obferved  in  Eng- 
lifh  poetry.  Tho’  their  language  has  much 
fewer  words  that  end  in  e  mute  than  ours,  yet 
their  verfes  abound  with  thofe  rhymes  which 
Vve  call  feminine  :  fuch  as  fame ,  name  •  love , 
?ncve  »  dance ,  chance ,  &c.  fore  and  mere  in 
Englifh  have  the  fame  found  as  aurore  and 
fore  in  French.  But  in  this  regard  the 
Englifh  poets  do  what  our  old  poets  were 
wont .  to  do.  They  admit  malculine  and 
feminine  rhymes  promifcuoufly,  juft  as  they 
happen  to  offer.  It  is  true  that  fome  of  their 
authors  have  complained,  that  thefe  are  not 
frequent  enough  in  their  tongue.  The  diffe¬ 
rent  forts  of  flat  rhymes  and  mixed  rhymes, 
which  are  more  in  ufe  with  us  than  with 
them,  are  fo  many  delicacies  which  pleafe  cur 
ear  ;  and  the  diftindtion  of  thofe  that  are  maf- 
culine  and  feminine,  was  not  thought  of  by  us, 
till  our  poetry  began  to  take  a  higher  flight. 

The  Englifh  have  the  fame  forts  of  verfe 
with  us,  but  they  make  a  very  different  ufe 
of  tnem.  In  tragedy,  comedy  and  moft  o- 
tiier  long  poems,  we  generally  employ  the 
Alexandrine  verfe  :  the  Englifh  on  the  con¬ 
trary  fcarce  ever  admit  it.  Dryden  indeed 
has  interfperfed  his  latter  works  with  feveral  of 
thefe  :  but  mr.  Pope  blames  him  for  it.  The 
Italians  and  French  formerly  admitted  but 
five  feet  or  ten  iyllables  in  a  heroic  verfe  :  the 

Englifh  have  retained  this  cuftom.  And  as  it 

is  the  kind  of  verfe,  to  which  they  have  moft 

applied 
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applied  themfelves,  they  have  rendered  its 
mechanifm  eafler  and  more  diverfified  ;  and 
thereby,  as  they  tell  you,  the  verfe  itfelf  more 
harmonious  and  agreeable.  We  conftantly 
place  the  paufe  after  the  fourth  fyllable. 

Je  vis  ici,  grace  aux  dedans  profperes. 

Comme  autrefois  vi voient  nos  premiers  peres. 
Avec  la  paix  et  la  frugalité, 

Le  doux  repos  et  l’aimable  gaité, 

Des  Philemons  cherchent  les  toits  rufltiques, 
Les  jeux,  les  ris  font  mes  dieux  domeftiques  : 
Aucun  fouci  ne  trouble  mon  fommei!, 

Et  le  plaifir  m’attend  à  mon  reveih 
Seul  de  mon  tems  il  difpenfe  î’ufage  ; 

Le  gout  des  fleurs,  l’amour  du  jardinage, 

Me  font  paflfer  les  plus  heureux  momens* 

Et  tous  mes  foins  font  des  amufemens. 

This  famenefs  of  meafure  in  the  verfç  may 
at  length  tire  the  ear  :  the  Englifh  do  not  run 
the  fame  rifle  :  fometimes  they  put  the  paufe 
after  the  fourth  fyllable,  as  in  ours. 

i£  Prevailing  warmth  *  has  ftill  thy  mind 
poflfeft, 

And  fécond  youth  *  is  kindled  in  thy 
breaft. 

Addison  to  Dryden. 

At  other  times  they  divide  the  verfe  in  the 
middle,  as  in  the  following  example. 

C£  How 
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w  How  long,  great  Poet,  *  fhall  thy  facred 
lays 

<e  Provoke  our  wonder  *,  and  tranfcend  our 
praife  ? 

ibid. 

And  fometimes  in  fine  they  place  the  paufe 
$fter  the  fixth  : 

cc  Can  neither  injuries  *  of  time,  or  age, 

£C  Damp  thy  poetick  heat  and  quench 
thy  rage  ? 

ibid. 

The  variety  of  Englifh  verfification  de¬ 
pends  on  the  judicious  changing  and  difpofitL 
ons  of  the  different  meafures. 

Mr.  Pope,  the  Englifh  Boileau,  whofe 
fentiments  on  this  fubjedt  may  be  regarded  as 
a  law,  is  of  opinion,  that  in  order  to  give  the 
verfe  more  harmony  and  variety,  the  paufe  at 
the  fourth  and  fix  fyllables  fhould  not  be  con^ 
tinned  more  than  three  times  together,  with-*- 
out  the  interpolation  of  another,  for  fear  of 
tiring  the  ear  by  the  fame  continued  tone  :  and 
as  the  verfe  which  is  cut  in  the  middle  by  a 
Cafura  runs  fafter,  he  thinks  it  may  be  conti¬ 
nued  longer,  without  tiring  as  much  as  the 
others. 

For  my  part,  I  find  the  paufe  after  the  fixth 
fyilable  heavier  than  after  the  fourth  :  if  it  be 
really  as  languid  as  it  appears  to  me,  we  fuffer 
no  great  lofs  in  not  ufing  it.  But  I  cannot  fay 

the 
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the  fame  thing  of  that  which  divides  the  verfe 
Into  two  equal  parts. 

<£  Sur  des  lits  de  fleurs  *  Y  aimable  jeunefîe, 

*c  Avec  les  plaifirs  #  folâtre  fans  cefle. 

This  meafure,  if  I  miflake  not,  is  as  har¬ 
monious  as  any  other,  and  might  be  very  pro¬ 
per  for  Lyric  poetry.  It  mu  ft  be  allowed,  that 
our  verfes  of  ten  fyllables  are  too  monoto¬ 
nous  :  the  diverfity  of  paufes  feems  to  remedy 
this  defed  in  thofe  of  the  Englifh.  It  gives 
variety  and  richnefs  to  their  verfification. 

One  thing  peculiar  to  the  Englifh  poets  is 
their  relifh  for  triple  rhymes.  I  pafs  diredly 
to  an  example  as  the  beft  method  of  explain¬ 
ing  myfelf. 

Etherial  fweets  fhall  next  my  mufe  engage  : 
And  this  Mœcenas ,  claims  your  patronage. 

Of  little  creatures  wond’rous  ads  I  treat  •  ^ 
The  ranks  and  mighty  leaders  of  their  ft  ate,  { 
Their  laws,  employments,  and  their  wars  ( 
relate.  3 

Addison. 

Thus  from  time  to  time  the  Englifh  repeat 
the  fame  rhyme  three  times,  and  that  in  all 
forts  of  poetry  :  his  their  manner  of  doling  a 
ftretch  of  thought.  Even  in  tragedy,  from 
which  they  have  banifhed  rhyme,  they  have 
recourfe  to  it  for  the  moft  ftriking  places. 
"Tis  their  way  of  advertising  thofe  of  the  au¬ 
dience  whofe  capacity  they  fufped,  that  they 
are  to  prepare  for  hearing  fine  things.  They 

frequently 
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frequently  clofe  every  act  with  a  ftanza  of  nine 
or  eleven  verfes,  the  three  laft  of  which  rhyme 
together  They  find  great  charms  in  this  fort 
of  tr iplets,  and  no  wonder:  his  an  efïeét  of 
habit,  which  makes  every  thin°-  nleafant 
Yet  mr.  Pope,  to  whom  I  refer  for  whatever 
regards  Englifh  verfe,  finds  fault  with  the  fre¬ 
quent  ufe  of  thofe  triple  rhymes  as  a  vicious 
licence,  and  withes  they  were  nçver  ufed  but 
inpaiTages  of  fome  beauty» 

You  know,  fir,  that  one  of  the  grçateft 
difficulties  in  our  verfification  is,  that  the  fame 
words  have  not  always  the  fame  meafure  in 
the  verfe.  Ame,  femme. ,  prendre ,  tendre,  £cc. 
have  but  one  fy liable  at  the  end  of  a  vxffe,  or 
before  a  vowel  ;  before  a  confonant  they  have 
two  :  and  fo  of  all  words  of  one  or  more  fyl- 
lables  ending  in  e  mute  ;  they  are  longer  or 
fhorter  according  as  they  are  placed.  The 
Lnglifli  reckon  the  c  mute  as  nothing,  where- 
ever  it  occurs  :  love ,  wine ,  bottle,  white ,  &c. 
are  always  monofyllables  in  their  verfe.  ’Tis 
perhaps  what  gives  them  a  certain  harfhnefs, 
unknown  to  ours. 

Our  cullom  in  this  refpect,  by  making 
Trench  verfe  imoother,  may  poffibly  render  it 
inoie  feeble  and  languid.  .By  a  contrary  prac¬ 
tice  the  Engliih  verfe  is  fometimes  ftron^er, 
but  generally  hardier.  If  the  defire  of  ex- 
pi  effing  moi  e  matter  in  few  words  makes  them 
i  ini  the  ilfk  of  feme  roughnefs*  our  fear  of 
ortending  the  ear  perhaps  makes  us  exprefs  too 
Uttie.  However  it  cannot  be  denied  that  fe- 

perior 
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perior  genius’  s  find  means  to  furmount  the 
greateft  difficulties  in  all  languages.  Cor¬ 
neille’s  verfe  is  nervous,  and  Waller  s 
fweet. 

The  Englifh  verfification  has  a  defed  very 
inconfiftent  with  harmony,  which  is,  to  per¬ 
mit  the  Hiatus .  In  all  languages  the  poets 
have  been  always  offended  at  the  difagreeable 
clafhing  of  two  vowels.  Since  Malherbe 
piqued  himfelf  on  not  fuffering  one  fmgle 
hiatus ,  our  good  poets  have  followed  his  ex¬ 
ample:  and  at  prefent  it  is  fo  grofs  a  fault  with 
us  that  no  body  commits  it.  The  Englifh 
poets,  not  excepting  the  moft  famous  hitherto, 
have  not  been  fo  nice.  Mr.  Pope,  who  has 
beft  obferved  its  bad  efted,  lias  lefs  run  into  it 
than  any  of  them.  Nothing  can  be  reproached 
to  the  Englifh  on  the  fcore  of  genius  :  but 
perhaps  they  have  been  a  little  too  negligent 
in  improving  the  art. 

With  regard  to  our  poetry,  I  am  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  enterprize 
to  attempt  any  innovation.  In  the  point  of 
politenefs  and  perfedion,  to  which  our  great 
mafters  have  carried  it,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  to  imitate  them.  Such  as  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  find  different  roads  from  thofe  they 
traced  out  to  us,  have  generally  gone  affray. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c. 

L  E  T- 
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LETTER  XV1IL 


To  Monfieur  de  Crebillon,  junior  > 

On  the  inconfancy  of  the  Englifh  and  French 
in  their  modes  oj  drefs  :  'With  obfervations 
on  the  peculiar  tafte  of  the  Englifh  ladies 
m  this  refpeB „• 

London,  &c. 

Sir, 

ÎA  M  evef  furprized  that  the  good  fenfe  of 
the  Englifh  faves  them  not  from  many  ri¬ 
dicules,  which  fhould  feem  only  to  fall  to  the 
fhare  of  fo  light  a  nation  as  ours.  All  the 
world  knows  how  high  we  have  carried  the 
extravagance  of  our  modes  :  yet  how  illly  fo- 
ever  they  are,  this  wife  people  have  adopted 
them.  The  Englifh  do  flill  worfe  perhaps, 
they  ftudy  like  us  to  invent  new  fafhions  ;  and 
in  things  which  depend  on  tafte,  they  have 
very  indifferent  fuccefs.  You  will  not  find  in 
the  two  houfes  of  parliament  any  of  thofe 
happy  and  fruitful  genius’s,  whole  fuperior 
tafte  fixes  the  deftiny  of  modes,  who  rifk  all, 
and  make  every  thing  fucceed  ;  whom  all  the 
world  condemns,  and  yet  imitates.  It  is  an 
advantage  which  fome  of  the  Englifli  would 
fain  difpute  with  us  :  and  I  know  not  why 
they  envy  us  fuch  a  glory.  I  refer  them  to 
your  works,  to  learn  what  efteem  we  have  for 

thofe 
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thofe  happy  mortals,  whom  they  endeavour- 
to  equal. 

In  regard  to  the  women  in  England,  they 
affeCt  as  much  to  recede  from  our  fafhions, 
as  the  fprightly  men  ftudy  to  follow  them  : 
their  tafte  agrees  but  in  one  point  with  that  of 
the  French  ladies  :  it  is  juft  as  inconftant.  In 
this  country,  as  well  as  in  ours,  nothing  is  fa 
fubjeft  to  change  as  the  womens  head-drefs. 
Within  my  own  memory ,  fays  mr.  Addi-son, 
I  have  known  it  to  rife  and  fall  above  thirty 
degrees .  About  ten  years  ago  it  foot  up  to  a 
very  great  height ,  in  fo  much  that  the  female 
part  of  our  fpecies  were  much  taller  than  the 
men .  For  feveral  years  paft  the  Englifh  and 
French  ladies  are  become  more  humble  in 
this  refpect.  The  fex  here  has  lately  made  a 
more  coniiderable  facrifice  to  reafon  :  they 
have  greatly  contracted  the  circumference  oi 
their  hoops.  As  the  French  ladies  have  co¬ 
pied  after  the  Englifti  in  their  exceffes,  I  hope 
they  will  have  the  fenfe  to  imitate  them  in 
their  reformation.  If  it  be  too  great  pre~ 
fumption  to  think  them  capable  of  fuch  aa 
effort,  at  leaft  there  is  nothing  but  what  time 
brings  about,  and  we  may  expeft  great  things 
from  their  natural  inconftancy. 

Generally  fpeaking,  it  is  thought  that  the 
women  of  this  country  have  worfe  fuccefs 
than  the  men  in  inventing  modes.  Thofe 
which  our  country  women  invent  pleafe  us,  or 
at  leaft  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  them  ;  here 
on  the  contrary  the  fex  contrive  feme,  which 
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the  men  cannot  endure  :  and  what  is  very  An¬ 
gular,  ’tis  obferved  that  the  women  of  condi¬ 
tion  are  the  word  dreffed.  If  I  dared  believe 
my  eyes,  I  fhould  be  of  this  opinion  :  but  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  learned  enough  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  füch  importance,  to  venture  to  pafs 
judgment.  I  fefpedt  only,  that  in  regard  to 
modes,  the  Englifh  ladies  dudy  the  graces  leis 
than  the  French,  or  are  not  fo  knowing  :  for 
it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  they  have  lefs  de- 
lire  to  pleafe. 

Some  years  ago  the  ladies  of  the  fird  rank 
had  brought  up  a  very  extraordinary  fafhion,. 
to  fay  nothing  worfe  of  it;  and  that  was  to 
wear  none  but  rumpled  linnen.  Head-dreffes, 
ruffles,  every  thing  mud  be  fo  :  and  the  art  of 
rumpling  a  handkerchief  for  the  neck  regu¬ 
larly,  was  then  the  lad  ceremony  of  the  toi¬ 
let.  I  leave  you  to  guefs  at  the  reafons  for 
fuch  a  fafhion,  •  and  whether  it  was  not  con¬ 
trary  to  that  decency,  upon  which  the  Eng- 
lifh  women  have  always  valued  themfelves. 
In  their  prefent  manner  of  drefs,  they  feem 
to  endeavour  to  mimic  the  London  Grifettes , 
who  generally  pleafe  all  thole  that  in  love- 
affairs  have  no  regard  to  titles.  I  cannot  lay 
what  views  the  ladies  may  have  in  fo  doing  ; 
but  this  is  certain,  that  the  men  are  mod  ob- 
dinate  in  giving  the  preference  to  the  Grifettes  : 
perhaps  the  felf-love  of  ladies  of  quality  will 
not  let  them  fee  that  they  refemble  them  in 
nothing  but  drefs. 
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1  mud  however  remark  one  thing  to  the 
honour  of  the  English  ladies,  that  there  are 
among  them  a  great  number  of  philofophers, 
who  take  fuch  pride  in  liberty  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  that  they  will  by  no  means  fubmit  to 
the  yoke  of  fafhion,  whofe  empire  is  fo  much 
revered  in  France  by  both  ftxes.  Nay,  in  or¬ 
der  to  outbrave  the  multitude,  from  which 
they  fcorn  to  receive  laws,  each  of  them  fre¬ 
quently  contrives  peculiar  modes  at  all  ha¬ 
zards  :  and  whatever  is  the  event,  they  bear 
it  with  mod  intrepid  courage  and  heroic  con- 
ftancy  :  for  which  reafon  they  have  a  juft 
claim  to  the  title  of  women  of  fortitude. 

If  One  of  theft  ladies  has  a  whimficai  head- 
drefs  on,  a  whole  afiembly  may  laugh  at  the 
oddnefs  of  the  figure  fhe  makes,  without  put¬ 
ting  her  out  of  countenance.  I  have  ften  one 
of  them  wear  a  crown-bird,  which  may  be 
called  monftrous,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  that 
have  appeared  in  France  ;  all  the  jokes 
thrown  on  her  by  the  company  could  not  de¬ 
termine  her  to  clip  the  leaft  feather  of  its 
wings  :  probably  fhe  found  that  this  head- 
drefs  gave  her  more  of  the  air  of  a  conqueror; 
Thus  Alexander  wore  an  eagle  with  ex? 
panded  wings  on  his  helmet. 

Sometimes  alfo,  for  want  of  invention  the 
ladies  of  quality  here  drefs  their  heads  afte? 
the  pictures  of  their  anceftors  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  generation  :  infomuch  that  the  opera 
houfe  is  the  repertory  of  all  the  modes,  that 
have  been  invented  theft  two  or  three  hum» 

%  Yol,  l  K  dred 
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dred  years.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  qIh 
ferved  there  all  the  fafhions  that  ftarted  up  in 
prance  dace  the  time  of  Francis  I, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 


Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &<£ 


LETTER  XIX. 
To  the  Duke  de  *  *  *  ° 


On  cheqrfulnefs  and  gaiety  of  temper  -,  good  and 
ill-natured  raillery  :  the  gloominefs  of  the 
JLngliJh%  with  its  bad  effeffis* 

London,  &c. 

My  lord  dukes 

IT  is  an  effect  of  your  ufual  goodpefs,  npt 
to  forget  an  unprofitable  fervant  :  the  lefs 
Ï  deferve  from  your  grace,  the  more  fenfible  is 
my  pleafure  in  receiving  pledges  pf  your  re¬ 
membrance  in  England.  My  moft  refpedt- 
ful  attachment  notwjthftanding,  I  ftill  find 
myfelf  deeply  in  debt.  How  beautiful  it  is 
in  a  perfon  of  your  rank  to  know  how  to 
feel  !  How  happy,  to  know  how  tp  think, 
and  to  unite  fuch  advantages,  as  none  but 
thole  who  poffefs  them  fet  a  due  value  on, 
With  thofe  of  birth,  which  are  much  more 

çommon^ 
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common,  and  always  over-rated  by  perfons 
who  enjoy  no  others. 

You  have  painted  yourfelf,  without  know¬ 
ing  it,  in  the  letter  which  your  grace  wrote 
me.  I  have  found  in  it  all  the  charms  of  your 
converfation,  that  eafy  natural  wit,  which 
writers  by  profeffiori  find  difficulty  in  imi¬ 
tating  ;  that  light  fportivenefs,  which  is  but 
futility  in  thofe  who  do  not  think,  but  is  a 
great  ornament  in  fuch,  as  ufe  it  only  in  order 
to  make  reafon  forget  its  ferions  tone,  and  to 
lend  it  that  of  pleafantry  ;  that  lively  and 
amiable  gaiety  in  fine,  which  is  generally  a 
mark  of  goodnefs  of  heart  and  mind 

Since  you  vouchlafe  to  enquire  how  I  fpend 
my  time,  I  ingenuoufly  confefs,  that  now  as 
the  language  of  this  country  begins  to  become 
familiar  to  me,  I  ftudy  men  more  than  books  : 
this  ftudy  has  always  been  of  my  tafte,  and 
perhaps  it  is  the  moft  nfeful.  I  reap  greater 
benefit  by  attending  to  the  converfatipns  of 
companies  wfiere  I  go,  than  by  reading  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Spectator  in  my  clofet.  Nay  I 
now  and  then  perform  the  functions  of  that 
gentleman.  This  is  the  native  foil  of  philo- 
fophers;  and  all  ranks  of  men  afford  dome  ; 
wherefore,  wherever  I  happen  to  be,  l  leek, 

I  examine.  Sometimes  I  go  to  make  my 
fpeculations  in  thofe  coffee-houfes,  where 
peers  of  the  realm  entertain  each  other  on 
parliamentary  affairs  :  fometimes  in  thofe, 

K  2  where 

*  Gaudium  hoc  non  nafeitur  riifi  ex  virtutum  confcientia  ; 
TOi  poteft  gaud  ere  nifi  fords,  nifijuftus,  nifnernperans.  Sen. 
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where  grave  mihifters  of  the  church  of  Eng-' 
land,  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  cenfure 
the  Roman  clergy.  I  do  not  even  difdain  to 
make  one  of  a  company  of  Jack-* tars,  and  to 
hear  them,  amidfl  their  pots  and  bowls,  ex¬ 
claiming  againft  the  government,  damning 
the  French,  and  fwearing  to  extirpate  the 
Spaniards.  A  philofopher  who  clofely  exa¬ 
mines  this  nation,  cannot  avoid  being  furprized 
at  the  mixture  of  its  virtues  and  vices.  He 
will  fometimes  obferve,  in  a  man  of  the 
meaneft  profeflion,  that  noblenefs  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  fentiments,  which  bring  all  conditions 
near  one  another  :  at  other  times  he  will  fee 
a  peer  not  to  blufli  for  vices  which  degrade  all 
orders  of  men. 

Nothing  is  fo  uncommon  among  the  Eng^ 
lifh  as  that  fweetnefs  of  temper,  and  chear- 
fulnefs  of  humour,  which  are  the  charms  of 
fociçty  $  and  they  are  great  lofers  for  want  of 
them  :  they  would  be  much  happier,  if  they 
were  more  focial.  One  may  aflert,  without 
wronging  them,  that  they  know  not  how  to 
enjoy  life  as  well  as  the  French.  Might  not 
this  be  a  proof,  that  they  are  not  as  much 
philofophers  as  they  imagine?  The  true  ones 
are  thofe  who  refemble  your  grace,  I  mean 
the  amiable  philofophers.  After  all,  philofo- 
phy  is  nothing  more  than  the  art  of  making 
ourfelves  happy,  that  is,  of  feeking  pleafure 
in  regularity,  and  reconciling  what  we  owe  to 
fbciety  with  what  we  owe  to  our  felves. 
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This  chearfulnefs,  which  is  a  charadteriftic 
of  our  nationj  in  the  eye  of  an  Englishman 
paffes  almoft  for  folly  :  but  is  their  gloominefs 
a  greater  mark  of  wifdom  ?  And  folly  againft 
folly,  is  not  the  moft  chearful  fort  the  belt  ? 
At  lead:  if  our  gaiety  makes  them  fad  *  they 
ought  not  to  find  it  ftrange,  if  their  feriouf* 
nefs  makes  us  laugh. 

As  this  difpofition  to  joy  is  not  familiar  to 
them,  and  as  they  look  on  every  thing  as  a 
fault  which  they  do  not  find  at  home*  the 
Englifli  who  live  among  us  are  hurt  by  it.  Se¬ 
veral  of  their  authors  reproach  us  with  it  as  a 
vice,  or  at  lead  as  a  ridicule. 

Mr.  Addison  Styles  us  a  comic  nation .  In 
my  opinion  it  is  not  adting  the  philofopher  on 
this  point,  to  regard  as  a  fault,  the  quality 
which  contributes  moft  to  the  plealures  of  So¬ 
ciety,  and  happinefe  of  life.  Plato,  con¬ 
vinced  that  whatever  makes  men  happier 
makes  them  better,  advifes  to  negledt  nothing 
that  may  excite  and  convert  into  an  early  ha¬ 
bit  this  fenfe  of  joy  in  children.  Seneca 
places  it  in  the  firft  rank  of  good  things.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  at  leaft,  that  gaiety  may  be  a  conco¬ 
mitant  of  all  forts  of  virtues,  but  that  there 
are  fome  vices,  with  which  it  is  incompa¬ 
tible. 

As  to  him  who  laughs  at  every  thing,  and 
him  who  laughs  at  nothing,  neither  of  them, 
has  found  judgment  :  ail  the  différence  I  find 
between  them  is,  that  the  laft  is  conftantly  the 
moft  unhappy.  Thofe  who  foeak  againft 

K  3  "  chear- 
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chearfulnefs,  prove  nothing  elfe  but  that  they 
were  born  melancholic,  and  that  in  then- 
hearts  they  perhaps  rather  envy  than  con¬ 
demn  it. 

The  Englifh  Spectator,  whofe  confiant  ob¬ 
ject  was  the  good  of  mankind  in  general, 
and  of  his  nation  in  particular,  fhould,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  principles,  place  chearful¬ 
nefs  among  the  moft  defirable  qualities  :  pro¬ 
bably  he  did  not  fufficiently  refledt,  when  he 
found  fault  with  it  fo  openly.  To  drefs  vir¬ 
tue  in  the  robes  of  fadnefs,  as  mofl  men  do, 
is  robbing  her  of  her  real  charms.  Mr.  Ad¬ 
dison  afferts,  that  gaiety  is  one  of  the 
greateft  obftacles  to  the  prudent  conduct  of 
women  :  but  are  thofe  of  a  melancholic  tem¬ 
per,  as  the  Englifh  women  generally  are,  lefs 
fubjedt  to  the  foibles  of  love  ?  I  am  acquainted 
with  fome  dodtors  in  this  fcience,  to  whofe 
judgments  I  would  more  willingly  refer  than 
to  his  :  and  perhaps  in  reality  perfons  naturally 
of  a  gay  temper  are  too  eafily  taken  off  by 
different  objedts,  to  give  themfelves  up  to  all 
the  exceffes  of  this  paffion. 

Mr.  Hobbes,  a  celebrated  philofopher  of 
this  nation,  maintains  that  laughing  proceeds 
from  our  pride  alone.  This  is  a  paradox,  if 
afferted  of  laughing  in  general  :  but  all  the 
world  know  that  this  writer,  tho’  eflimable  in 
other  refpedts,  thought  too  ill  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  De6  Cartes  has  with  juflice  con¬ 
demned  thole  principles  and  maxims,  which 
fuppofe  that  all  men  are  bad.  To  bring  the 

caufes 
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caufes  which  mr.  Hobbes  affigns  for  laughing 
under  ftifpicion,  it  is  fufficient  to  remark  that 

fjroud  people  are  commonly  thole  who  laugh 
eafh  Gravity  is  the  infeparabie  companion 
of  pride.  To  fay  that  a  man  is  vaiq,  becaufe 
the  play  of  a  kitten,  or  the  aperies  of  harle¬ 
quin  make  him  laugh  ;  would  be  advancing  a 
moft  abfurd  proportion  :  and  this  cannot  be 
his  meaning.  We  fhould  diftinguifh  well  be¬ 
tween  laughter  infpired  by  joy,  and.  that 
which  arifes  from  mockery.  The  malicious 
fneer  is  improperly  called  laughter.  True  it 
is  that  pride  is  the  father  of  this  :  but  that  .has 
nothing  in  its  principle  or  effeâs,  which  de¬ 
fences  condemnation,  ’Tis  this  laft  only  that 
we  find  amiable  in  others,  and  it  is  a  happi- 
nefs  to  feel  a  difpofition  towards  it  in  ourfelves« 
’Tis  this,  which  you  have  the  talent  to  excite 
even  in  thofe  who  are  the  greateft  ftrangers  to 
it  :  becaufe  it  is  a  neceffary  confequence  of 
the  pleafure  they  feel  in  hearing  you.  When 
I  fee  an  Englifhman  laugh,  I  fancy  I  fee  him 
hunting  after  joy,  rather  than  having  caught 
it  :  and  this  is  more  particularly  remarkable  in 
their  women,  whofe  temper  is  inclined  to 
melancholy,  A  laugh  leaves  no  more  traces 
on  their  countenance,  than  a  flafh  of  light¬ 
ning  on  the  face  of  the  heavens.  The  moft 
laughing  air  is  inftantly  fucceeded  by  the 
moft  gloomy  :  one  would  be  apt  to  think  that 
their  fouls  open  with  difficulty  to  joy,,  or  at 
leaft  that  joy  is  not  pleafed  with  its  habitation 

there* 
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In  regard  to  fine  raillery,  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that  it  is  not  natural  to  the  Englilh  ;  and  there-* 
fore-  thole  who  endeavour  at  it  make  but  an  ill 
figure.  Some  of  their  authors  have  candidly 
confeffed,  that  pleafantry  is  quite  foreign  to 
their  character  :  but  according  to  the  reafon 
mey  give,  they  lofe  nothing  by  this  confeffion. 
bilnop  Sprat  gives  the  following  one  :  the 
lt,ngiijh  fays  he,  have  too  much  courage  to  fuffer 
(.0  be  derided,  and  too  much  virtue  and  honour, 
to  mock  others.  Yet  when  the  cafe  happens, 

if  :iave  >en  (ome  examples  of  it)  the 
Engulhman,  who  for  want  of  honour,  takes 
the  liberty  pf  railing  at  another,  and  he  whofe 
courage  cannot  bear  it,  fir  ip  both  to  their  buff 
and  box  it  out  till  one  of  them  fays  he  has 
enough.  I  have  likewife  read  in  fome  travels 

that  fills  are  the  only  arms  the  Chinefe  ufe  in 
their  duels. 

An  offenfive  pleafantry  is  attended  with  dif- 
mal  conferences  among  us.  But  I  do  not 
attempt  to  juftify  raillery  and  mockery  or  un- 
leafonable  mirth  ;  I  only  take  the  part  of 
chearfulnefs.  The  wretched  talent  of  ridi- 
tuing  a  pei  Ion,  to  gratify  the  ill-nature  of 
others,  is  the  mark  of  a  little  mind  void  of 
honour  or  elevation.  La  Fontaine  has 
laid  very  well  : 

a  pieu  ne  crea  (Iue  pour  les  fots 
Les  medians  difeurs  de  Bons  mots. 

I  do  not  enquire  whether  people  of  this 
amp  are  more  common  among  us  than  elfe- 

where,. 
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where,  and  believe  it  better  to  abandon  :th» 
all,  be  the  number  ever  fo  great,  ,  If  fevera^ 
of  us  are  vain  of  fuch  a  frivolous  and*  con¬ 
temptible  talent,  they  appear  to  me  quite  a's 
ridiculous  as  they  poffibly  can  to  any  Englifb- 
man.  They  commonly  incur  the  hatred  of 
thofe  very  perfons,  whom  they  excite  to  laugh¬ 
ter  I  know  no  vice  that  is  amiable,  and 
will  never  apologize  for  fuch  as  may  happen 
to  be  peculiar  to  my  native  country.  He? 
fays  one  of  our  writers,  who  knocks  a  man 
down  by  a  Bon  Mot,  is  little  more  commenda¬ 
ble  than  he  who  Jhoots  him  thro ’  the  head \ 

Moreover,  if  the  Englifh  feldom  laugh, 
there  is  a  fet  of  men  in  England  who  never 
laugh  at  all,  and  thofe  are  the  prelbyterians  : 
they  make  laughing  to  be  the  eighth  mortal 
fin.  According  to  them,  a  woman  who 
laughs  commits  as  great  a  fault,  as  a  woman 
would  among  us,  in  fwerving  from  innocence 
and  modefty.  Thus  there  are  families  of 
them,  who  have  never  laughed  for  two  or 
three  generations.  What  errors,  what  extra¬ 
vagances  enter  into  the  heads  of  men  !  And 
how  I  pity  them,  when  they  are  poffeffed 
with  the  dilmal  fort  !  Thefe  auflere  teachers, 
who  fet  up  for  very  fcrupulous  obfervers  of 
fcripture,  would  do  better  to  follow  this  max¬ 
im,  fo  becoming  him  whom  God  had  en¬ 
dowed 


Qui  capta:  rifus  hominum,  famamque  dicacis 
AftecUt,  niger  eft  :  huftc*  tu  Romane,  caveto. 
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dowed  with  the  gift  of  wifdom  :  the  laughter 
the  wifeman  is  feen>  and  not  heard 

Chearfulnefs  does  and  always  will  fall  to  the 
fhare  of  a  good-natured,  fociable  and  well- 
regulated  nation.  What  people  has  been  more 
renowned  for  fweetnefs  of  morals  and  charms 
of  fociety  than  the  Athenians!  And  yet 
were  they  not  at  the  fame  time  the  chearfulleit 
people  of  Greece  ?  Has  not  Athens  pro¬ 
duced  as  many  great  men  as  auftere  Lace  de¬ 
mon  ?  In  our  days,  the  Persians,  the  moft 
knowing  and  polite  people  of  the  Eaft,  are 
reputed  the  moft  chearful.  Every  where  we 
lee  men  more  chearful,  according  as  they  are 
more  fociable  :  and  mankind  were  made  to 
live  in  fociety. 

If  I  fo  ftrenuoufly  efpoufe  the  caufe  of 
chearfulnefs,  ’tis  becaufe  it  is  not  only  de- 
iirable  in  itfelf,  and  for  the  fake  of  thofe  with 
whom  we  live  ;  but  likewife  for  the  benefit  of 
fociety  in  general.  Good  humour  is  the  fureft 
prefcription  again!!  enthufiafm  of  all  kinds. 
Chearful  people  do  not  dream  of  injuring 
their  neighbours,  nor  of  fomenting  fedition  in 
the  ftate.  Their  foie  application  is  to  enjoy 
life,  and  make  the  beft  of  it. 

Some^ 

*Le  Rire  au  fage  fe  <voitt  isî  ne  s'entend  pas.  The  tranflator 
has  not  found  this  paflage,  as  M.  le  Blanc  has  rendered  itf 
either  in  the  canonical  or  apocryphal  books  of  holy  writ. 
The  paflage  that  comes  neareit  to  it  feems  to  be  EccleflalUcus 
xxh  20.  a  ‘wife  man  doth  fear  ce  /mile  a  little. 
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Somebody  has  remarked  that  the  Italians 
have  placed  fadnefs  among  vices,  by  giving  it 
the  name  of  malignity.  And  indeed  fad  and 
melancholic  minds  are  dilfatisfied  with  every 
thing,  becaufe  they  are  conftantly  fo  with 
themfelves  :  they  are  daily  complaining  of  the 
government,  and  never  fail  to  difturb  it  when 
they  find  an  opportunity.  It  is  people  of  this 
turn  of  mind  that  ftir  up  infurredtions  in  fiâtes 
of  all  kinds  :  and  if  fuch  troubles  have  hap¬ 
pen’d  more  frequently  in  England  than  in 
other  countries,  the  reafon  is  perhaps,  that 
this  difpofition  of  mind  is  more  common  here 
than  elfe-where.  A  dark  gloomy  humour 
eafily  lapfes  into  fanaticifm  ;  and  fanaticifm 
leads  to  every  thing.  It  fmothers  all  fenfe  of 
humanity  ;  and  knows  not  even  the  voice  of 
nature.  "The  factious  fet  of  men  who  cut 
off  the  head  of  king  Charles  I.  and  thofe 
among  us,  who  endeavoured  to  change  the 
crown  of  Henry  III.  into  a  Monkifh  crown, 
certainly  were  not  chearful  people.  The  ce¬ 
lebrated  Brutus,  one  of  Cæsar’s  murther- 
ers,  was  of  a  melancholic  temper.  The  Eng- 
lifti  poet,  who  has  beft  painted  nature,  the 
general  defedts  of  mankind,  and  thofe  peculiar 
to  his  nation,  Shakespeare  has  fet  this  truth 
in  a  ftrong  light  by  verfes,  which  are  a  proof 
of  the  excellency  of  his  judgment,  and  of 
the  goodnefs  of  his  charadter.  He  fays  : 


£c  The 
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€C  The  man  that  hath  no  mufick  In  himfeîf, 
.  And  is  not  mov’d  with  concord  of  fweet 
founds, 

“  Is  for  treafons,  ^  ftratagems,  and  fpoils  - 
The  motions  of  his  fjpirit  are  dull  as  night, 
cc  And  his  affedtions  dark  as  Erebus  : 
cc  Let  no  fuch  man  be  trufted. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  adt  v.  fcene  if 

This  is  to  fpeak  as  a  poet,  but  to  think  as  a 
philofopher.  3Tis  forefeeing  effects  in  their 
caufe.  Accordingly  it  is  true,  that  thofe  per- 
fons  who  are  rnoft  tranfported  by  mufic,  are 
generally  beft  organized  for  their  own  happi- 
nefs  and  that  of  others  :  they  bear  the  fame 
degree  of  fenfibility  in  all  their  aftedtions. 
For  how  much  pleafure  are  you  not  indebted ? 
my  lord,  to  the  tafte  you  have  for  all  arts  :  and 
as  to  fenfibility,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  ftrong 
paintings  you  make  of  it,  who  enjoys  it  more 
than  your  grace  ! 

Whatever  the  Englifh  can  fay  on  chearful- 
nefs,  its  eifedts  in  general  and  particular  ought 
to  make  it  be  efteemed  as  a  good.  For  my 
own  part,  while  I  condemn  fuch  of  them  as 
blame  us  for  being  chearful  ;  I  will  carefully 
avoid  following  their  example,  and  reproach¬ 
ing  them  for  being  fad.  We  have  fome  power 
over  ourfeives  ;  but  there  are  phyfical  caufies, 
the  effect  of  which  cannot  be  hindered  by  the 
beft  ufe  of  reafon.  When  things  are  clofely 
examined,  we  muft  conftantly  return  to  this 
maxim  :  men  are  lefs  to  be  blamed  in  general 

than 
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than  pitied.  However  it  be,  whether  the. 
quality  of  the  climate  or  any  other  caufe  makes, 
ladnefs  contagious  here,  as  I  am  in  Mon- 
ta  one’s  cafe,  and  that  I  neither  love  nqr 
ejleem  it ,  if  you  perceive  by  my  letters  that  it 
begins  to  grow  on  me,  be  pleafed  to  give  me 
notice  ;  and  I  fet  out  the  very  inftant  to  breath 
my  native  air,  and  refume  my  natural  tone. 
Stedfaftly  relying  on  your  goodnefs,  I  will  go 
to  find  in  the  charms  of  your  company,  what 
I  might  have  loft  in  that  of  the  Englifh* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be5 
My  lord  duke, 


Your  grace’s  moft  humble,  &ç. 


LETTER  XX. 

To  Monfieur  De  Buffonsj 

Deferring  a  contrafi  of  two  fmgular  characters 5 
the  one  in  a  Frenchman  ^  the  other  in  an  En* 
glijh  peer . 


S  I  R, 


London,  &c. 


LET  the  refoiution,  which  M.  de  *  * 
has  lately  taken,  be  ever  fo  unreafon- 
able,  I  am  no  way  furprized  at  it  ;  I  know  his 

V  .  manner 
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manner  of  thinking  and  ading  ;  and  as  much 
as  I  efteem  his  probity  and  uprightnefs  of  cha- 
rader,  fo  much  I .  difapprove  all  his  oddities 
and  caprices.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to 
be  honeil,  he  fhould  likewiie  be  reafonable. 
M.  de  *  *  has  fpent  thirty  years  of  his  life  in 
hunting  after  a  regimen  of  health,  and  a  regu¬ 
lation  of  his  affairs.  Whatever  might  have 
been  his  conftitution  and  fortune,  this  was  the 
tine  way  to  ruin  both  ;  and  he  has  accordingly 
f ucceeded  :  he  would  not  live  as  others  3  and 
he  is  punched  for  it.  He  goes  in  vain  to 
Montpellier  in  fearch  of  what  he  could  not 
find  at  Paris:  he  Hands  in  need  of  altering  his 
way  of  thinking,  not  the  climate.  Travelling 
will  be  of  no  fervice  to  him:  his  foul  is  not 
calm  enough  to  be  affeded  by  new  objeds. 
The  uneafinefs  that  makes  him  fly,  will  fol¬ 
low  him  every  where  :  he  runs  away  with 
himfelf. 

It  is  unhappy  for  many  people  to  have 
known  this  odd  man  :  they  imitate  him  with¬ 
out  knowing  how  far  the  fpirit  of  Angularity 
may  carry  them,  and  even  without  attending 
that  the  perfon  they  copy  after,  is  perhaps 
tin  eatened  with  ending  his  days  in  an  hofpital 
or  mad-houfe.  I  pity  him  much  :  and  at  the 
fame  time  heartily  wifh  that  others  may  profit 
by  his  example,  and  grow  wifer9 

I  own  I  have  an  averfion  for  every  one  who 
affedts  to  deliver  himfelf  up  to  the  caprices  of 
his  tails  and  irregularities  of  his  imagination. 

In  inch  a  cafe  a  man  frems  to  quit  the  com¬ 
mon 
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mon  road,  only  becaufe  he  knows  a  better  : 
but  when  it  conftantly  falls  out,  that  in  ftray- 
ing  from  others  he  lofes  his  way,  his  prefump- 
tion  ought  to  expofe  him  to  the  contempt  of 
the  company  he  endeavours  to  drop.  All  men 
have  not  reafon  enough  to  be  their  own 
guides:  they  require  rules  and  examples  to 
conduct  them. 

There  have  been  few  men  of  more  Angula¬ 
rity  than  the  late  earl  of  P  *  who  died 
fome  years  finçe.  This  Engliffi  nobleman 
had  built  himfelf  a  very  particular  fyftem  of 
life.  His  character  was  diametrically  oppofite 
to  that  of  M.  de  *  *.  The  latter  would  fain 
be  always  fick,  the  former  would  never  own 
fo  much  as  that  any  difeafe  could  pofiibly  feize 
him.  Far  from  ever  complaining  of  any 
thing,  he  would  never  allow  that  any  accident 
whatever  was  capable  of  making  him  urn» 
happy.  This  was  a  difficult  talk  :  but  he 
had  fet  the  refolution.  The  only  means 
which  the  greateft  philofophers  were  able  to 
find,  was  to  arm  themfelves  with  patience  to 
paake  head  againft  fuch  misfortunes  as  human 
prudence  could  not  prevent.  Our  Englifh 
philofopher  had  invented  a  fhorterway,  and 
that  was  to  plead  ignorance  (if  I  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  law-expreffion)  to  every  difagreeable 
thing  that  could  befall  him.  Epictetus,  on 
the  death  of  hjs  wife,  would  have  people  fay, 
that  Jhe  was  reftored  to  him. who  gave  her .  My 
Lord  P  *  *  was  refolved  to  reftore  nothing  of 
what  he  had  received  :  in  vain  was  he  told  of 

any 
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sny  tiling  difhial  ;  he  •  conftantly  maintained 
there  was  nothing  in  it.  When  his  lady  died, 
he^  would  by  no  means  believe  it  :  and  as  lon<? 
as  he  lived,  the  cover  of  the  deceafed  countefs 
was  by  his  exprefs  order  regular ly  fet  on  the 
table.  If  his  fon  happened  to  be  abfent,  the 
+.ame  cuftorn  was  obferved.  When  he  himfelf 
was  at  the  point  of  death,  he  flood  it  out  that 
he  was  not  lick  :  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be-» 
iore  bp  expired,  tho’  he  was  perfectly  in  his 
ienfes,  he  obflinately  in  lifted  on  getting  up, 
to  go  and  take  the  air  abroad.  When5 men 
have  given  a  certain  turn  to  their  imagination, 
they  become  no  longer  fenfible  of  its  dévia» 
tioiiù  :  they  are  calmly  and  coolly  unrealizable, 
and  dole  the  fcene  by  being  themfelves  the 
dupes  of  the  farces,  which  they  at  firft  aéted 
purely  to  deceive  others. 

I  cannot  lay,  if  my  lord  P  ^  as  lingular 
as  he  appears,  was  not  the  ape  of  that  old  phL 
lofopher,  who,  fuffering  extremely  by  a  fit  of 
tne  gout,  cried  out  with  gnalhing  his  teeth  : 
J\oy  I  will  'not  allow  that  thou  art  an  evil.  Let 
us  blufh  for  our.  fpecies,  in  thinking  on  all  tlie 
tollies  to  which  it  is  fubjed  :  but  what  moft 
fui  prizes  me  is,  that  the  country  where  good 
ienle  feems  to  be  moft  common,  fhould  be 

that  in  which  all  forts  of  folly  are  carried  the 
greateft  length. 

I  will  end^  my  difeourfe  on  that  kind  of 
^îigliüi  philolopher,  with  a  little .ftory,  which 
is  in  every  body's  mouth  here. 

My 
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My  lord  C  *  *  *  a  man  of  as  much  wit  and 
fenfe  as  any  in  England,  paying  a  vifit  to  my 
lord  P  *  *,  who,  notwithstanding  his  oddi¬ 
ties,  had  a  good  fhare  of  both  ;  a  favourite  lit¬ 
tle  dog  of  the  latter  bit  the  former  in  the  leg. 
Fear  not,  fays  my  lord  P  *  *,  my  little  dog  ne¬ 
ver  bites ;  My  lord  C  *  *  who  had  already 
knock’d  down  the  little  creature  with  a  blow 
of  his  cane,  replied  in  the  fame  ftrain  :  Fear 
not,  my  lord,  /  never  Jlrike  dogs » 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  mo ft  humble,  &c; 


LETTER  XXL 
To  the  Marquis  Du  T^^s 
On  the  two  houfes  of  Parliament # 

London,  &c, 

M  y  l  o  R  D, 

^  ___  *  f 

rT"'  H  E  defire  of  knowledge  is  a  proof  of 
j[  underftanding  ;  the  choice  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  it  fixes  on  is  the  effed:  of  reafon  :  is  there 
any  ftudy  more  becoming  man  than  that  of 
the  nature  and  laws  of  different  governments  ? 
Continue,  my  lord,  to  cultivate  a  tafte,  which 
always  fuppofes  laudable  qualities  in  a  perfon 
Vol.  L  L  who 
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who  poffeffes  it.  The  habit  of  purfuing  thofe 
crreat  objeéts,  gives  an  elevation  to  the  foul, 
which  it  does  not  affume  in  other  points  of 
knowledge. 

To  come  to  the  particular  point  which  ex¬ 
cites  your  curiofity,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
houfe  of  commons  has  fo  much  authority,  on¬ 
ly  becaufe  the  houfe  of  lords  is  almoft  entirely 
dependent  on  the  court.  I  his  laft  is  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  ;  ’tis  the  privilege  of  this 
houfe  to  put  a  flop  to  the  fchemes  of  an  am¬ 
bitious  minifter,  and  to  propofe  meafures  for 
keeping  peace  or  making  war  :  and  it  is  the 
bufinefs  of  the  houfe  of  commons  to  find 
means  for  raifing  the  neceffary  ^  fupplies  for 
maintaining  the  one,  or  defraying  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  other. 

If  both  houfe s  are  equally  eftablilhed  for 
taking  care  of  the  people,  the  peers  of  the 
realm  are  born  guardians  of  its  rights  and  li¬ 
berties.  The  form  of  the  government  gives 
them  both  an  equal  fhare  in  the  legiflative 
power.  But  what  becomes  of  the  wifeft  con- 
flitutions,  when  thofe  who  are  made  to  fup- 
port  them,  find  their  intereft  in  overturning 
them  !  Execution  is  the  life  of  the  laws. 

The  lords  being  moftly  united  with  the 
fovereign,  their  power,  which  ought  to  hold 
the  fcale  between  the  king  and  the  people, 
I  fear,  can  ferve  only  to  break  the  poiie. 
Have  they  not  contributed  more  to  extend 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  than  to  pre- 

ferve  the  liberties  of  the  fubjecl  ?  Is  not  this 

what 
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what  prevents  the  upper  houfe  of  parliament, 
from  having  all  the  credit  it  fhould  have  by 
its  inftitution  ?  The  bench  of  bifhops  is  intirely 
devoted  to  the  court  ;  and  the  greateft  part  of 
the  nobility  are  no  lefs  attached  to  it  by  the 
honours  they  have  either  received  or  expeCt. 

A  ftranger  admitted  into  this  auguft  affem- 
bly,  cannot  avoid  having  a  very  high  idea  of 
it,  when  he  is  witnefs  of  the  noble  freedom, 
with  which  the  interefts  of  the  people  are  flip- 
ported,  or  the  conduCt  of  a  minifter  inquired 
into  :  but  the  manner  of  collecting  the  votes 
does  not  come  up  to  that,  after  which  matters 
are  debated.  ’Tis  generally  but  a  fort  of  forma¬ 
lity.  He  is  fcandalized  to  fee  the  clergy  con- 
ftantly  on  the  fide  of  the  ruler,  entering  into 
all  his  views,  and  favouring  all  his  projects. 

After  a  debate  upon  matters  of  the  higheft 
importance, — he  is  furprized  to  find  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  houfe  difpofing  of  the  votes  of  fe- 
veral  abfentees.  This  privilege  of  the  peers  to 
give  their  votes  by  proxy,  is  manifeftly  con¬ 
trary  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Whatever 
care  is  taken  in  choofing  fuch  as  they  can  con¬ 
fide  in  ;  tho’  they  may  be  fure  of  their  pro¬ 
bity,  they  cannot  always  be  fo  of  their  capa¬ 
city.  Does  it  not  happen  to  perfons  of  the 
ftriCteft  honefty  and  moft  upright  intentions, 
to  think  differently  on  the  fame  fubjeCb  ?  He 
who  is  prefent  may  pofilbly  not  be  moved  by 
thofe  reafons,  which  would  have  convinced 
the  abfentee  he  reprefents.  Thofe  votes  which 
he  difpofes  of,  give  the  fanClion  of  law  to  an 

L  2  aCt 
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aft,  which  the  perfons  themfelves  would  per¬ 
haps  have  oppofed  with  all  their  might. 

It  is  by  the  intereft  the  court  finds  in  main¬ 
taining  this  privilege  of  the  lords,  that  all  the 
attempts  of  the  commons  to  abolilh  it  have 
proved  abortive.  It  is  fo  much  the  eafier 
for  a  minifter  to  make  an  a£t  pafs  in  the  houfe 
of  lords,  as  that  does  not  require  the  attend¬ 
ance  even  of  his  fall  friends.  In  the  moll 
important  quellions,  the  third  part  of  the 
votes  that  carry  them,  is  frequently  of  abfent 
members  *.  Some  of  them  taken  up  with 
their  private  affairs,  others  indulging  their 
pleafures,  learn  by  the  public  papers,  that 
they  have  given  their  votes  to  additional 

taxes. 

What  an  abufe  m  a  body  fo  wifely  eftab- 
liffed,  and  how  fatal  may  not  the  confe- 
quene'es  prove  !  When  the  matter  under  confi- 
deration  is  the  making  of  laws,  on  which  de¬ 
pend  the  fafety  and  happinefs  of  a  people, 
ihould  the  votes  of  the  abfent  be  reckoned  ? 
How  can  thofe,  whofe  birth-right  it  is  to 
guard  the  interefts  of  their  country,  avoid 
bluffing  at  intrufting  others  with  the  care 
of  them  !  Do  they  not  render  themfelves  un¬ 
worthy,  both  of  the  rank  they  hold,  and  of 

the 

*  Among  the  debates  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  we  find 
this  pafl'age  of  one  of  the  members,  who  pretends  to  have 
been  often  puzzled  to  know  if  the  houle  of  peers  were  met„ 
I  enquired. ,  fays  he,  one  day ,  of  a  dozen  people  1  met  in  the  lob- 
foys  if  the  lords  were  fitting  ?  we  cannot  tell .  Do  you  know  if 
they  fate  y effer day  ?  ds'o.  D&  you  know  when  they  fate? 
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the  authority  repofed  in  them*  by  fo  dange¬ 
rous  an  abufe  of  the  one  and  the  other  ? 

At  Rome,  where  greater  attention  was  gi~ 
ven  to  the  public  good,  the  prefence  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  fenators  was  necelfary  to  au¬ 
thenticate  decrees  :  and  a  fine  was  laid  on  thofe 
who  did  not  appear  on  the  Rated  days  of  meet- 
ing.  ..  -  . 

This  privilege  of  the  peers  is  too  contrary  to 
the  good  of  the  nation^  for  thofe  who  have  that 
truly  at  heart  to  reap  any  advantage  irom  it* 
What  can  their  attendance,  what  can  their  e- 
loquence  do  againft  the  votes  of  abfentees  ! 
Thefe,  lulled  to  fleep  in  the  lap  of  inactivity, 
baffle  the  efforts  of  the  moft  zealous  pa¬ 
triots. 

The  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
like  wife  might  well  defer  ve  fome  ftridures  : 
the  privileges  they  enjoy,  afford  them  no  excufe 
for  abfenting  from  parliament.  And  yet  how 
many  are  there,  who  feldom  or  never  attend  ? 
Can  they  throw  a  greater  infill t  on  the  people 
who  intruft  them  with  their  rights,  than  by  a~ 
muling  themfelves  on  their  eftates  in  waging 
war  with  foxes,  while  the  nation  is  debating 
at  London,  whether  it  fhould  declare  war 
with  Spain  ? 

Ought  thç  Englilh  to  wonder,  if  fometimes 
their  kings  devolve  the  weighty  burthen  of 
their  authority  on  their  minifters,  while  thofe, 
whom  the  laws  have  intrufted  with  the  guar- 
dianfhip  of  their  privileges,  confide  in  others 
for  a  care,  which,  as  it  is  die  greateft  of  all 
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advantages,  fliould  be  the  mod  facred  of  all 

their  duties  ? 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 


My  lord. 

Your  lordfhip’s  mod  humble,  See* 


LETTER  XXII. 

.  r 

To  Monfieur  de  la  Chaussee; 

The  fubjett  of  private  marriages  continued '  and 
exemplified  in  the  cuflom ,  which  prevails  a- 
rnong  the  fair  fex  in  England y  of  maki?ig 
love  by  private  mejfages ,  and  public  adver- 
tifements, 

London,  &c\ 

Sir, 

IF  you  are  aftonifhed,  that  the  laws  oi 
England  authorize  diffolute  wenches  to 
ufe  all  forts  of  ways  to  get  hufbands  ;  you  will 
not  perhaps  be  lefs  furprized  at  fome  cuftoms, 
which  equally  tend  to  favour  matrimony,  and 
for  compafiing  it  offer  honefter  means  indeed, 
but  quite  unknown  to  us.  Thefe  are  for  vir¬ 
tuous  girls,  who  have  lain  negledted,  and  hor¬ 
ribly  fear  to  die  maids  ;  or  for  prudent  widows, 
who  can  find  no  comfort  for  the  lofs  of  a  firft 
hufband,  but  in  the  arms  of  a  fécond.  Peo¬ 
ple  declare  their  fentiments  more  boldly  here 

than 
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than  elfe  where  on  all  fubjeds  :  true  modefty 
is  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  fex  in  England  : 
but  it  muft  alfo  be  allowed,  that  they  know 
not  what  it  is  to  practice  the  falfe. 

When  a  woman  has  a  mind  to  be  married 
to  a  young  man,  whom  fhe  has  it  not  in  her 
power  to  come  in  company  with  ;  die  will 
frequently  fend  him  a  meffage  at  once  with 
her  propofal  :  and  the  confident  will  not  al¬ 
ways  fcruple  to  tell  her  name.  In  the  main 
this  cuftom  may  not  be  as  much  to  be  con¬ 
demned  as  it  appears  to  us  :  perhaps  it  is  only 
the  efifed;  of  the  good  fenfe  which  diftinguifhes 
this  nation  from  all  others.  At  leaft  why  fhould 
it  not  be  allowed  to  do,  for  fo  lawful  an  end 
as  that  of  matrimony,  what  very  great  ladies 
among  us  put  in  practice  with  lefs  honeft  de- 
figns. 

Again  an  Bnglifh  woman  takes  a  liking  to 
fome  perfon  in  a  place  where  fhe  cannot  re¬ 
veal  her  mind  to  him.  If  he  is  a  ftranger, 
and  fhe  knows  not  where  to  find  him  ;  fhe 
makes  him  a  declaration  of  her  paffion  in  the 
public  papers,  defcribes  him  from  head  to 
foot,  that  he  may  not  miftake  himfelf;  puts 
him  in  mind  of  the  time  and  place  where  (lie 
faw  him  ;  and  appoints  a  meeting,  if  he 
choofes  it.  Thefe  news-papers  are  the  great- 
eft  conveniences  in  the  world.  If  a  man  wants 
to  borrow  money,  or  fell  a  horfe  5  he  adver- 
tifes  the  public  by  this  canal.  For  two  fh fil¬ 
ings  you  may  put  in  what  advertifement  you 
will  :  and  they  are  of  no  lefs  fervice  for  car- 
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rying  on  a  love  intrigue,  than  for  recovering  a 
loft  fnuff  box.  Here  is  an  advertifement,  which 
I  read  in  one  of  yefterday’s  papers. 

j  T  F  the  young  gentleman,  who  pick'd  up 
J  a  lady's  handkerchief  at  St.  Paul's  laft 
■ c  Tuefday,  and  advertifed  it  in  Wednefday's 
<c  paper,  is  not  married  ;  and  that  he  has  the 
“  fame  fentiments  in  his  heart,  which  fhe 
cc  thought  fhe  read  in  his  eyes  ;  let  him  give 
an  account  of  his  fubftance,  and  a  defcrip- 
<c  tion  of  his  perfon  and  qualifications,  with 
a  direction  of  the  place  of  his  ufual  refi- 
£C  dence  :  and  the  lady  who  drop’ d  the  Jiand- 
cc  kerchief,  will  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
££  bring  it  back,  and  to  afpire  to  greater  fa- 
a  yours/’* 

You  think  perhaps,  fir,  that  I  joke,  and 
exercife  my  imagination  on  a  fubjedt  that  may 
admit  of  it  :  but  if  you  will  not  take  iny  word, 
Î  have  the  very  news-paper  before  me,  and 
will  fend  it  to  you.  I  have  like  wife  kept  ano¬ 
ther  publifhed  three  months  ago,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  much  more  fingular  advertifement.  I 
give  it  to  you  word  for  word. 


tz 


iC 


cc 


SC 


cc 


fTn'  HIS  is  to  give  notice  to  all  perfons 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  a  wi¬ 
dow  of  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of 
age,  of  a  good  family  and  confiderable  for¬ 
tune,  of  a  ftrong  conftitution,  tho'  fair  ; 
and  as  to  her  figure  payable  at  leaft  ;  in- 
-  "  v  *  -  «  tends 
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**  tends  in  the  courfe  of  this  month  to  deliver 
“  up  her  perfon  and  fortune  to  a  man,  in 
«  quality  of  her  true  and  lawful  hufband,  who 
u  has  the  following  qualifications. 

<c  Firft,  it  is  required,  that  he  be  come  to 
<c  the  age  of  maturity,  that  is,  from  twenty  to 
“  five  and  twenty. 

<c  Secondly,  that  he  be  of  a  good  conftittw 
tion,  which  has  not  been  hurt  by  debau- 
«  chery,  nor  fubjedt  to  the  fpleen,  vapours, 
“  or  any  other  melancholic  difpofition. 

Thirdly,  he  muft  be  brown-haired,  and 
•c  of  a  middle  ftature  :  Ihe  has  reafons  for  not 
cc  liking  a  man  of  too  large  a  fize,  and  thinks 
that  the  little  is  not  always  to  be  depended 
on.  As  to  his  face,  it  will  be  fufficient  if 
“  he  is  not  quite  ugly  :  but  fhe  will  abfolute- 
cc  ly  reject  an  Adonis ,  becaufe  fhe  would  have 
a  hulband  to  herfelf  alone. 

<c  Fourthly,  for  worldly  fubftance  fhe  de- 
cc  fires  none  of  him,  provided  he  has  all  the 
c-  other  qualifications  required.  She  does  not 
5C  fo  much  as  infift  on  his  having  been  in 
ff  France  ;  if  he  is  otherwife  well-bred,  good- 
fc  natured,  complaifant,  and  knows  how  to 
<c  behave  towards  women,  Flowever  upon 
*c  an  equality  of  all  other  circumftances?  a 
“  perfon  who  has  fpent  two  years  at  Paris, 
€C  îhall  have  the  preference. 

“  Fifthly,  he  muft  make  outward  profeffi- 
f£  on  at  leaft  of  the  eftabliftied  religion  ;  for 
*c  fear  that  a  non-conformift,  under  pretence 
^  of  tying  his  wife  down  to  the  feverity  of  the 
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“  gofpel,  fhould  take  it  into  his  head  to  en- 
“  Have  her  to  his  caprices,  fix  the  hour  and 
“  time  to  be  fpent  at  her  toilet,  retrench  ornai 
cî  ments  of  arefs,  regulate  her  occupations, 
ft  forbid  her  public  diverfions,  and  deprive  her 
cc  of  lawful  and  fafhionable  amulements. 

“  Thofe  who  have  any  pretenfions,  are 
“  defired  to  fend  their  names,  and  where  they 
“  may  be  enquired  after,  in  a  letter  fealed  and 
“  put  under  cover  to  mr.  Tompson  banker 
in  Fleet-ftreet. 

“  N.  B.  Notice  is  given  to  all  clergymen, 
“  tho’  ever  fo  young  and  conceited  of  their 
perfons,  not  to  give  themfelves  any  pains. 
“  The  gentlemen  of  the  black  gown  are 
excluded  the  lifts,  on  account  of  the 
“  gloominefs  they  generally  fpread  in  fami- 
“  lies. 

“  Smoakers  are  likewife  excepted  againft  ; 
ee  becaufe  thofe  who  have  contracted  this 
ct  nafty  habit,  either  love  not  their  own 
,£  home,  or  bring  bad  company  to  it.” 

Let  us  not  condemn  the  manners  of  our 
neighbours.  If  our  Police  tolerated  fuch 
public  advertifements,  how  many  women 
would  gladly  take  the  advantage  of  this  me¬ 
thod  ?  and  how  many  Paris  writers  would  be 
found  mean  enough  to  become  meffengers 
and  fecretaries  of  fuch  negotiations  ? 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c. 

LETTER 
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LETTER  XXIII. 

To  the  Abbé  du  B  o  s  ; 

On  the  Jiate  of  painting  and  fculpture  in  Eng¬ 
land. 


London,  &c. 

Sir, 

YO  U  have  given  us  an  excellent  treatife 
on  poetry  and  painting,  in  which,  pur- 
fuant  to  Horace’s  rule,  you  have  conftantly 
united  them  as  two  fillers.  I  have  fpoken 
here  of  the  new  edition  you  are  preparing  ; 
and  it  is  expected  with  great  impatience.  M. 
de  Moivre,  who  is  not  lefs  a  lover  of  the 
elegant  arts  than  of  geometry,  defires  a  copy, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fends  you  his  compliments. 

Tho’  painting  and  poetry  have  certainly  a 
great  mutual  refemblance,  yet  to  me  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  the  fame  origin.  The  common 
maxim,  that  the  fame  genius  that  makes  poets 
forms  painters,  is  perhaps  received,  like  ma¬ 
ny  others,  purely  lor  want  of  being  examined. 
In  general  men  had  rather  believe,  than  fift 
things  to  the  bottom. 

In  this  country  at  leaft  this  maxim  is  con- 
trad idled  by  experience.  England  has  produ¬ 
ced  lèverai  celebrated  poets.  There  are  few 
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in  any  nation,  who  may  be  compared  with 
Milton.  Mr.  Pope  fupports  the  honour  of 
the  Englifh  mufes  with  dignity  :  and  yet  Eng¬ 
land  has  not  hitherto  bred  one  painter.  Paint¬ 
ing,  fculpture  and  the  other  arts  that  depend 
on  drawing,  are  as  yet  either  unknown  here, 
or  in  their  infancy  at  molt. 

The  contrary  has  happen’d  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  If  the  enchanting  art  of  poetry  has  not 
been  happily  cultivated  by  the  Flemifh,  they 
have  made  fuch  progrefs  in  the  no  lefs  charm¬ 
ing.  art  of  painting,  as  has  given  jealouly  to 
their  neighbours.  Plow  high  has  not  Ru¬ 
bens’s  happy  genius  foared  ?  What  honour 
has  not  been  done  to  his  country,  and  even  to 
his  age,  by  this  great  man,  who  may  be  Riled 
the  Raphael  of  the  Flemifh  fchool. 

This  fame  Rubens,  the  famous  Van  Dyke, 
and  fome  other  mailers  of  reputation,  have 
painted  in  England,  without  being  able  to 
form  difciples  worthy  of  them.  Examples 
have  only  ferved  to  put  them  upon  making 
unfuccefsful  trials,  ,  The  Englifh  have  been, 
for  fome  time  pall,  Itripping  Italy  and  France 
of  the  moll  exquifite  paintings  they  can  find. 
In  the  rich  collection  of  fir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole,  I  have  with  regret  feen  one  of  the  fineft 
pictures  that  Poussin  ever  painted,  ihejlrik- 
mg  °j  the  rock ,  which  I  had  left  in  Paris  at  my 
departure.  There  are  feveral  other  collections 
sn  London,  where  young  men  may  form  their 
î.afie.  I  hole  who  take  to  painting,  follow  the 
example  we  fet  them,  and  go  to  Italy,  to 
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ftudy  after  the  grand  composions  of  Ra¬ 
phael,  Julio  Romano,  and fo  many  other 
great  mafters  of  the  different  fchools,  In  fine, 
you  know,  fir,  that  the  people  of  quality  in 
England  have  fuch  noble  thoughts  of  the  arts, 
that,  not  content  with  honouring  and  reward¬ 
ing  them,  fome  of  them  take  pride  in  culti¬ 
vating  them  themfelves.  It  is  aftonifhing, 
that  the  paffion  they  exprefs  in  this  refpeCt,  is 
fo  ill  feconded  by  thofe  who  would  find  fo 
much  intereft  in  gratifying  it.  But  in  vain  are 
the  feeds  of  arts  imported  hither,  the  foil 
feems  not  to  be  proper  for  them.  They  have 
not  the  fame  fun  to  make  them  grow  :  and  if 
they  fhoot  a  few  roots,  they  are  foon  kill’d  by 
productions  of  bad  tafte,  the  plant  that  thrives 
and  multiplies  the  moft  eafily  in  this  climate. 

True  it  is,  that  Paris  has  the  advantage  of 
London  in  an  academy  of  painting.  Lewis 
XIV,  to  whom  the  elegant  arts  are  fo  much 
indebted,  has  done  more  ftill  :  he  has  founded 
a  fécond  at  Rome  for  the  improvement  of  the 
young  ftudents  of  our  nation.  But  Poussin, 
le  Sueur,  painters  who  have  done  moft  cre¬ 
dit  to  France,  were  prior  to  thefe  noble  efta- 
blifhments.  In  all  kinds  of  ftudy,  fchools 
improve  a  genius,  but  give  it  not.  They  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  by  teaching 
the  mechanical  parts  of  an  art  :  but  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  thofe,  on  which  perfection  de¬ 
pends,  requires  a  natural  difpofition.  Schools 
of  painting  ferve  chiefly  for  giving  a  tafte  of 
drawing  to  artifts  of  all  forts  ;  but  they  alone 
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will  never  enable  a  man  to  replace  a  le 
Moine  or  a  Puget.  I  am  not  afraid  to  fay* 
that  the  belt  filver-fmith  of  London  is  but  a 
workman.  A  Germain,  a  Messonier  are 
other  fort  of  men  :  they  are  draughts- men, 
they  are  engravers,  they  are  great  men  in  their 
way. 

However,  we  mtift  confefs  this  truth,  that 
the  Englifh  have  had  one  painter,  or  at  lead: 
perfuade  themfelves  fo  :  for  as  fuch  they  look 
on  fir  James  Thornhill,  who  painted  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's,  Greenwich,  and  feveral 
other  great  works  which  you  have  feen.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  as  much  a  Cannot [feur  as  you  are  in 
painting,  I  fancy  you  would  be  puzzled  to 
decide,  not  in  what  part  the  painter  excelled, 
but  that  in  which  he  is  lefs  faulty. 

This,  if  I  miftake  not,  is  the  only  Englifh 
painter,  who  dared  to  afpire  to  that  kind  of 
painting,  which  requires  a  genius  that  nature 
had  refufed  him  :  all  the  reft  have  been  obliged 
to  reduce  themfelves  to  portrait-painting  :  and 
it  is  furprizing  that  even  in  this  way  not  one 
of  them  deferves  to  be  named.  And  accord¬ 
ingly  they  have  pradtifed  this  noble  profefiion 
as  the  meaneft  trade,  for  money  alone,  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  ambition  of  fame.  The  thirft  of 
gold  renders  men  induftrious  ;  but  that  of  re¬ 
putation  can  alone  make  great  men. 

As  to  fir  Godfrey  Kneller,  whom  the 
Englifh  have  adopted,  and  you  might  have 
leen  in  London  ;  tho*  they  have  eredted  a 
ftately  monument  for  him  in  Weftminfter- 
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abby;  tho’  mr.  Dryden  has  much  celebrated 
him,  and  mr.  Pope  tranflated  Raphael’s 
famous  latin  epitaph  *  for  him  ;  you  would 
blame  me,  if  I  acknowledged  any  other  merit 
in  this  German,  than  the  judgment  he  fliewed 
in  chooling  England  for  the  place  to  exercife 
his  talent  in  :  it  is  the  only  country  where  he 
could  pofiibly  gain  fo  much  credit  and  ho¬ 
nour  :  any  where  elfe  they  would  not  bellow 
the  name  of  a  painter  on  him. 

If  you  believe  the  Englifh,  mr.  Gabriel 
Cibber  ||,  who  cut  the  Bajfo-relievo's  of  the 
monument,  was  another  Praxiteles  :  but 
does  he  even  deferve  to  be  ranked  among  the 
moll  ordinary  fculptors  ?  At  p refen t  they  have 
one  Rysbrack,  a  Fleming,  whom  they 
likewife  hold  in  high  elleem  :  they  have  em¬ 
ployed  him  in  feveral  monuments  of  great 
men,  and  he  has  juft  finilhed  a  bull  of  Mil- 
ton  :  but  certainly  he  does  not  reftore  life  to 
the  dead.  Both  mr.  Cibber  and  mr.  Rys¬ 
brack  appear  to  me  as  far  below  a  Puget 
and  a  Bouchardon,  as  hr  Godfrey  Knel- 
ler  was  below  a  Raphael. 

The  portrait-painters  are  at  this  day  more 
numerous  and  worfe  in  London  than  ever  they 

have 
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*  Living  great  nature  fear'd  he  might  outvy 

Her  works;  and  dying,  fears  he.ftlf  may  die* 

Hie  fitus  eft  Raphael,  timuitquo  fofpite  vinci 
Rerum  magna  parens,  &  monente  mori. 

I  Father  of  the  prêtent  player. 
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have  been.  Since  mf.  Vanloo  came  hither* 
they  ftrive  in  vain  to  run  him  down  ;  for  no 
body  is  painted  but  by  him.  I  have  been  to 
fee  the  moft  noted  of  them  ;  at  fome  diftance 
one  might  eafily  miftake  a  dozen  of  their 
portraits  for  twelve  copies  of  the  fame  origi¬ 
nal.  Some  have  the  head  turned  to  the  left* 
others  to  the  right  :  and  this  is  the  moft  falli¬ 
ble  difference  to  be  obferved  between  them. 
Moreover,  excepting  the  face,  you  find  in  all,, 
the  fame  neck,  the  fame  arms,  the  fame  flefh, 
the  fame  attitude  ;  and  to  fay  all,  you  obferve 
no  more  life  than  defign  in  thofe  pretended 
portraits.  Properly  fpeaking,  they  are  not 
painters  :  they  know  how  to  lay  colours  on  the 
canvas,  but  they  know  not  how  to  animate  it. 
Nature  exifts  in  vain  for  them,  they  fee  her 
not  :  or  if  they  fee  her,  they  have  not  the  art 
of  exprefling  her.  Thofe  who  poffefs  this 
talent,  as  a  Rigaud  and  a  la  Tour,  de- 
ferve  alone  to  be  honoured  with  the  name  of 
painters. 

In  painting,  as  in  poetry,  the  two  extremes 
feem  to  be  the  fublime  and  the  burlefque.  It 
may  be  faid  in  fome  meafure  that  C allot  is 
to  Raphael  what  Scarron  is  to  Virgil, 
The  genius  of  the  Englifli  painters  has  not 
only  found  itielf  too  weak  to  rife  to  the  ma- 
jefty  of  the  firft  kind  ;  they  have  not  been 
happier  whenever  they  attempted  to  defcend 
into  all  the  oddities  of  the  fécond,  which  in¬ 
deed  is  that  they  have  prattifed  moft.  They 
have  not  better  fuccefs  in  exprefling  the 
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rumblings  of  fancy,  than  in  copying  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature  :  which  is  a  proof  how  much 
every  thing  that  comes  within  the  province  of 
tafte,  is  foreign  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifle  : 
for  even  thefe  compofitions,  how  extravagant 
fcever  they  may  appear,  are  fufceptible  of  it* 
The  pleafantries  of  their  pictures  are  like  thofe 
of  their  writings,  flat,  heavy,  and  over-done  : 
they  are  a  fort  of  national  pleafantries,  which 
divert  none  but  themfelves.  Thofe  political 
prints,  which  appear  daily  againft  the  mini- 
ftry,  are  all  of  this  ftamp  :  they  have  not  the 
leaft  delicacy,  and  are  remarkable  only  for  the 
groffnefs  of  the  fatyr.  And  yet  they  afliime  a 
vanity  from  this  mock  talent,  and  believe  that 
other  nations  are  in  fault,  if  they  are  not  af¬ 
fected  by  it.  The  ridiculous  inclination  of  the 
Chinefe  to  paint  the  grotefque  makes  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Europeans  think  that  they 
are  all  deformed.  The  Englifh  have  this  bad 
tafte  for  Caricatura . 

To  fucceed  in  the  grotefque,  as  well  as  to 
hit  the  agreeable,  invention  alone  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  :  the  great  fecret  is  to  know  where  to 
ftop,  and  our  neighbours,  who  over-do  every 
thing,  know  no  bounds  in  a  fort  that  permits 
them  to  give  full  fcope  to  their  imagination. 
But  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  Englifh  would 
have  lefs  regard  for  this  fomewhat  ignoble  way 
of  painting,  if  they  were  as  much  hurt  as  we 
by  low  difgufting  objeCts,  which  are  the 
foundation  of  it.  In  that  which  requires  a 
noblenefs  and  elevation,  they  have  fhewn  an 
Vol  L  M 
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infufficiency,  or  rather  a  total  inability  ;  the 
foie  caufe  of  which  is  perhaps,  that  their  fen- 
fations  in  general  are  not  fo  fine  and  delicate 
as  thofe  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  coun¬ 
tries.  They  breath  a  thicker  air,  and  feldomer 
fee  the  fun  :  and  that  is  fufficient  to  caufe  a 
great  difference  in  their  organs. 

To  conclude,  thofe  of  them  who  have  the 
talent  to  paint  nature  in  burlefque,  ennoble  it 
by  the  ufe  they  make  of  it  :  they  employ  it  to 
give  a  difrelifh  to  vice. 

The  Luxembourg  gallery  by  Rubens,  of 
the  battles  of  Alexander  by  le  Brun  ne¬ 
ver  had  a  greater  run  in  our  country,  than  a 
fet  of  prints  aâually  have  in  England,  en¬ 
graved  lately  from  pictures  of  a  man  of  genius 
in  this  way,  but  who  is  as  bad  a  painter,  as 
he  is  a  good  fubjedt.  They  have  made  the 
•'raver’s  fortune  who  fells  th*m  5  and  the 
whole  nation  has  been  infected  by  them,  as 
one  of  the  moft  happy  productions  of  the 
age.  I  have  not  feen  a  houfe  of  note  with¬ 
out  thefe  moral  prints,  which  reprefent  in  a 
grotefque,  manner  the  Rake’s  Progrefs  in  all 
the  fcenes  ©f  ridicule  and  difgrace,.  which 
vice  draws  after  it  ;  fometimes  even  in  thofe 
circumftances,  the  reality  of  which,  if  tole¬ 
rably  expreffed,  raifes  horror:  and  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  genius  fpares  nothing  that  can  infpire  it. 
Thus  the  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  no¬ 
thing  could  give  fuch  an  averflon  for  intem¬ 
perance,  as  the  very  fight  of  a  perfon  labour¬ 
ing  under  the  effedts  of  it.  I  verily  believe 
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that  fuch  pidtures  make  a  deeper  impreffion 
on  a  people  like  this,  who  delight  in  llrong 
reprefentations,  than  the  moil  fenfible  reflec¬ 
tions,  or  the  moll  pathetic  difcourfes.  What 
do  I  fay  ?  The  human  kind  are  the  fame 
every  where:  whatever  end  is  propofed,  it  is 
furer  and  eafier  to  make  an  impreffion  on  the 
fenfes,  than  to  convince  the  underllanding. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 


Sir,  your  moll  humble,  &c. 


LETTER  XXIV. 

To  Monfleur  de  Buffons; 


On  a  character  of  great  and  laudable  Jinguld - 
rity  in  an  Engiijh  peer* 

LondoNj  &c. 

Sir, 

IN  my  laft  letter  I  gave  you  an  account  of 
a  very  lingular  man:  England  affords 
fome  of  all  kinds.  ’Tis  the  country  where 
the  greatell  number  of  linking  examples  are 
found  of  all  forts  of  vices  and  virtues. 

A  circumllance  which  has  fallen  out  this 
very  day,  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  faying 
two  words  of  one  of  the  greatell  lords  of  this 
court,  whofe  Angularity,  which  is  thought 

M  2  re- 
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remarkable  even  in  this  country,  would  in  ours 
be  deem'd  a  prodigy,  and  ought  to  pafs  every 
where  for  a  virtue.  This  perfon  of  fo  un¬ 
common  a  character  is  the  duke  of  D  **  *, 
who  to  the  fplendor  of  very  high  birth,  and 
a  great  eftate,  joining  the  eminent  virtues  of 
his  anceftors,  is  neverthelefs  fo  plain  in  his 
manners,  fo  void  of  all  pomp,  and  in  a  word 
fo  little  fufceptible  of  vain-glory  ;  that  the  re¬ 
gard  due  to  his  rank,  and  the  refpefl:  he  him- 
felf  gains,  equally  embarafs  him.  He  fhuns 
them  as  earneftly  as  others  feek  them.  The 
greateft  part  of  thofe,  to  whom,  for  the  fake 
of  order  in  fociety,  it  has  been  agreed  to  give 
the  appellation  of  nobles  or  great  men,  efteem 
thofe  forced  honours  as  the  faireft  flower  of 
their  birth.  If  they  are  content  with  their 
condition,  it  is  becaufe  they  fancy  it  envied 
by  others.  In  their  high  ftation  they  love 
nothing  better  than  the  humiliation,  in  which 
it  keeps  thofe  about  them.  O  !  How  many 
ill  turns  felf-love  does  to  mankind  !  That 
pride,  which  moft  of  the  great  affedl,  is  a 
proof  of  their  little  merit  :  they  always  have 
the  air  of  being  the  moft  furprized  at  the  ho¬ 
nours"  they  are  adorned  with  3  and  this  is  a 
kind  of  acknowledgment  how  unworthy  they 
find  themfelves  of  them.  The  virtuous  man 
is  neither  abafed  nor  puffed  up  ;  by  an  equal 
fortitude  in  good  and  bad  fortune,  he  fees  no¬ 
thing  in  birth  but  the  effedt  of  chance,  and 
nothing  but  his  duty  in  what  others  call  vir- 
1  y  tue* 
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tue.  Such  is  the  Englifhman,  of  whom  I 
am  fpeaking  :  he  is  a  ftranger  to  all  other  pri¬ 
vileges  of  his  rank  but  the  power  of  being  ufe- 
ful  to  his  country,  and  knows  not  that  there 
are  men  below  him,  but  by  the  means  he  finds 
of  doing  them  good.  The  lefs  he  requires 
refpect,  the  more  zealoufly  it  is  paid  him. 
How  really  little  are  men,  who  fet  fo  high  a 
value  on  their  pretended  greatnefs  !  How  ef¬ 
fectually  great  are  thofe,  who  like  the  duke 
of  D  *  *  *  regard  as  a  duty  to  be  ignorant 
of  it  !  He  has  been  juft  now  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole  faid  on  this  occafion.  Inhere  is  the  duke 
D  *  *  *  greatly  embarajfed  :  he  will  be  o- 
bliged  to  have  a  courts  officers  and  guards  a- 
bout  him  ;  I  believe  that  amidjl  all  this  gran¬ 
deur  ^  he  will  not  find  himfelfi  much  at  his  eafe . 
What  an  elogy  on  the  vice-roy  is  this  joke 
of  the  minifter  ! 


i 

J  have  the  honour  to  be, 


Sir,  ycur  moji  humble,  &c. 


Mi 


LET- 
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LETTER  XXV.  , 

t 

To  Monfïeur  de  la  Ch  aussee  ; 

On  the  encouragement  given  to  arts  and  feien « 
ces  in  England  and  France  :  with  fomejlric- 
iures  on  the  Englijh  manner  of  publishing 
books  by  fubfeription. 


London,  &ce 

Sir, 

YO  U  know  that  one  of  the  things,  on 
which  the  Englifh  value  themfelves 
moft,  is  their  regard  for  arts  and  fciences  :  they 
are  perfwaded,  as  well  as  all  the  polite  nations 
of  Europe,  that  as  arms  are  the  fupport  of  a 
ftate,  fo  letters  are  the  ornament  of  it,  and 
arts  one  of  the  principal  fources  of  its  riches. 
In  this  refpeât  let  us  give  them  all  the  com¬ 
mendations  they  deferve.  But  in  doing  juftice 
to  their  way  of  thinking,  I  would  not  have 
ours  blamed  without  grounds,  Thofe  who 
would  fend  us  to  their  fchool,  cannot  deny 
but  that  we  firft  fet  them  the  example  in  this 
point.  Let  us  not  flop  at  the  extravagant 
praifes  they  lavifh  on  them,  nor  at  the  .re¬ 
proaches,  perhaps  equally  unjuft  and  partial, 
which  they  load  us  with  ;  but  let  us  compare, 
and  fee  if  there  are  better  rewards  in  England 
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for  men  of  letters,  or  if  they  are  more  ho¬ 
noured  in  France, 

I  will  not  fpeak  of  the  uni verfities  5  their  cafe 
Is  much  the  lame  in  both  countries  z  and  i  fthe 
fellowfhips  and  preferments  in  them  are  more 
lucrative  here,  it  is  becaufe  there  are  but  two 
univerfities  in  this  kingdom,  and  we  have 
thirty  in  ours. 

As  to  thole  focieties  now  eltablilhed  in  all 
parts  of  Europe  to  facilitate  the  progrefs  of 
fciences,  in  England  there  is  but  the  royal  fo- 
cietv  of  London,  which  perhaps  is  too  nume- 
rous  to  be  well  compofed  ;  and  for  which  the 
government  is  at  no  expence.  I  do  not  know 
of  one  penfion  founded  here  for  any  man  of 
letters,  except  that  which  the  poet  hiui  sat  en¬ 
joys  :  and  this  only  expoles  him  to  the  fatyr 
and  contempt  of  all  his  brethren  ;  wThich  is 
buying  it  dear. 

In  Paris  we  have  three  academies,  which 
all  equally  contribute  either  to  the  glory  or  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  fciences.  We  have  feveral  others 
eftablifhed  in  our  different  provinces.  I  am 
apprized  from  Dijon,  that  a  counlellor  of  the 
parliament  of  Burgundy  has  by  his  will  lately 
founded  a  new  one  in  a  town,  whicn  glories 
in  having  given  birth  to  lèverai  French  acade¬ 
micians,  as  Bossuet,  Bouhours,  la  Mon- 
noie  and  Crebillon.  The  metropolis  of 
the  kingdom  has  moreover  the  advantage  of 
an  acadeniy  of  painting  and  fculpture,  one  of 
architecture,  and  one  of  furgery,  The  acade¬ 
my  of  fciences,  and  that  of  inferiptions,  have 
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the  difpofal  of  twenty  penfions  each.  The 
king’s  liberality  bellows  lèverai  other  extraor¬ 
dinary  penfions. 

In  thofe  feveral  academies*  I  fee  prizes 
founded  for  poetry*  eloquence*  mathema¬ 
tics,  hillory  and  the  elegant  arts,  Lewis 
XIV.  who  negledted  nothing  that  could  tend 
to  improve  them,  ellablilhed  a  fchool  of  paints 
ing  at  Rome,  and  rewards  for  fuch  as  figna- 
lized  themfelves.  The  prizes,  which  the 
academy  of  fciences  gives,  do  not  contribute 
lefs  to  make  them  fiourilh  all  over  Europe, 
than  to  fpread  the  glory  of  the  French  na¬ 
tion.  The  learned  of  the  firft  rank  contend 
for  them  :  the  Euler’s  and  Bernouilli’s 
confecrate  their  lucubrations  towards  meriting 
them.  Will  you  not  grant  me,  fir,  that  if 
the  Englilh  love  the  fciences  better  than  we,  it 
is  ft  range  (I  Ihouldnot  fay  it,  if  truth  did  not 
authorize  me)  that  the  only  prizes  founded  here 
are  for  horfe-racing. 

I  might  in  this  place  mention  the  king  of 
France’s  library  :  tho’  it  be  the  riçheft  collec¬ 
tion  of  books  in  Europe,  it  is  more  remark¬ 
able  on  another  account.  The  learned,  to 
whom  the  care  of  it  is  committed,  are  fo 
many  famous  men,  whom  the  king’s  magni¬ 
ficence  amply  provides  for,  in  order  to  com¬ 
municate  its  treafures  to  the  public,  and  en¬ 
courage  them  to  encreafe  it  by  their  own  pro¬ 
ductions. 

Several  Frenchmen  will  tell  you,  that  at 
London  Farinelli  has  gained  immenfc 
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firms  in  one  winter  ;  and  they  will  tell  you 
but  the  truth.  Yet  all  this  liberality  of  the 
Englilh  is  but  the  eflfed  of  their  oftentation  ; 
it  is  not  even  a  proof  of  their  tafte  for  Italian 
mulic.  At  leaft,  while  they  pay  fuch  high 
prices  to  thofe  who  excel  in  an  art,  that  ought 
to  appear  frivolous  to  them  ;  it  is  furprifing 
that  a  gentleman,  who  has  rendered  himfelf  fo 
valuable  in  that  fcience  which  they  honour 
moft,  that  mr,  de  MoivRE  one  of  the  greateft 
mathematicians  in  Europe,  who  has  lived  fifty 
years  in  England,  has  not  had  the  lead:  re-, 
ward  made  him  3  he,  I  fay,  who,  had  he  re¬ 
mained  in  France,  would  enjoy  an  annual 
penfion  of  a  thoufand  crowns  at  leaft  in  the 
academy  of  fciencçs, 

True  it  is,  that  men  of  letters  make  much 
more  of  their  works  here  than  in  France.  A 
book  which  a  Paris  bookfeller  would  buy  for 
a  hundred  crowns,  will  produce  two  thoufand 
at  London  by  way  of  fubfcriptions.  This  is 
a  fnare,  which  mercenary  writers  have  con¬ 
trived  to  lay  for  the  vanity  of  men,  to  force 
them  into  liberality,  At  the  price  of  two  or 
four  guineas,  one's  name  is  inferred  in  the 
lift  of  protedors  of  literature,  and  of  this  or 
that  learned  man  in  particular.  Thus  thofe 
authors  who  regard  their  profefiion  purely  as  a 
mercenary  art,  are  in  the  right  to  give  the 
Englifh  the  preference  in  this  point  :  but 
fuch  as  have  the  fame  elevated  fentiments  with 
you,  fir,  think  of  them  in  a  different  manner. 

The 
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The  benefits  which  accrue  to  Englifh  wri¬ 
ters  from  thofe  fubfcriptions  are  much  fpoken 
of  at  Paris  ;  but  the  humiliation  that  rebounds 
on  them  is  not  known.  As  much  as  fubfcrip¬ 
tions  flatter  the  felf-love  of  the  great,  who 
diftinguifh  themfelves  by  their  generofity  ;  fo 
much  do  they  mortify  that  of  the  author  who 
receives  them,  unlefs  he  has  the  misfortune  to 
have  mean  notions.  He  is  obliged  to  carry  his 
lift  from  door  to  door  ;  or,  which  is  nearly  the 
fame  thing,  a  pretty  woman  muft  lay  the 
whole  court  under  contribution  to  him  ;  or 
leading  men  thofe  of  their  party.  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Walpole’s  enemies  have  been  taxed 
to  a  man  for  Leonidas .  What  can  be  more 
mortifying  than  thus  to  go  begging  !  and  is 
it  much  lefs,  to  be  indebted  to  another  for 
fuch  collections  ? 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  theatri¬ 
cal  benefits.  They  produce  but  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  women  of  fafhion  a  perfon 
has,  who  will  take  upon  them  to  put  off  the 
tickets  and  receive  the  guineas.  In  France, 
an  author  publifhes  his  work,  and  whoever  is 
curious  to  fee  it,  buys  it.  A  play  is  aCted, 
and  they  that  will,  go  to  it.  In  a  word  none 
are  compelled  to  any  meannefs,  which  may 
<diffronour  the  profefiion  of  letters. 

Thofe  numerous  lifts  of  fubferibers,  fo 
fnuch  boafted  of,  prove  nothing  more,  than 
that  wealthy  folks  fell  the  protection,  which 
3tis  thought  they  beftow  on  the  learned.  He 
whofe  name  is  fet  down  in  the  front  of  the 

book 
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fcook  for  a  dozen  of  copies,  makes  a  figure 
for  his  pretended  liberality  :  and  the  humble 
author  feems  by  publifhing  it  to  receive  it  as 
alms.  However  that  be,  the  Englifh  are  be¬ 
come  fenfible  of  the  abufe  of  fubfcriptions. 
The  number  and  avidity  of  middling  authors 
have  fo  tired,  if  not  drained,  the  generofjty 
of  real  lovers  of  learning,  that  feveral  of  them 
have  agreed  never  to  fubfcribe  to  any  book. 
This  notice  I  think  proper  to  give  to  fuçh  of 
our  writers,  as  having  bundles  of  their  pro¬ 
ductions  ready  for  the  prefs  might  be  tempted 
to  import  them  into  this  country. 

As  no  intereft  can  make  me  difguife  truth,  I 
muft  not  pafs  over  in  filence  what  does  moft 
honour  to  the  Englifh,  and  that  is,  to  have 
raifed  fome  men  of  letters  to  the  firft  employ¬ 
ments  in  the  miniftry.  Mr,  Addison  was 
fecretary  of  ftate,  and  mr.  Prior  embaffador 
to  France.  Others,  as  mr.  Locke,  have 
been  loaded  with  riches.  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton  was  mafter  of  the  mint.  I  could  wifh 
the  fame  cuftom  obtained  among  us  :  but  I  will 
ingenuoufiy  çonfefs,  that  if  there  are  no  men 
of  letters  in  France,  who  make  fuch  fortunes, 
there  are  a  much  greater  number  penfioners  to 
the  government.  At  their  head  appears  a 
member  of  your  academy,  equally  admired 
for  the  charms  of  his  wit,  and  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  who  firft  drew  phiiofophy  out  of 
the  clofet,  and  introduced  it  into  the  world, 
and  who  has  a  juft  claim  to  the  title  of  the 
Ration’s  man.  This  great  natural  philofopher, 
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for  whom  nature  has  no  fecrets,  and  who 
makes  us  admire  the  wifdom  of  the  Creator 
even  in  the  leaft  infect,  enjoys  a  diftinguifhed 
recompence,  which  does  no  lefs  honour  to  his 
merit  than  to  the  fovereign  of  whom  he 
holds  it. 

I  find  another  difference  between  France 
and  England  with  relped  to  men  of  letters, 
which  is,  that  here  a  greater  number  of  them 
are  raifed  to  the  dignities  of  the  church.  Dr. 
Potter,  a  very  learned  antiquarian,  is  the 
prefent  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  The  cler¬ 
gy  and  literature  would  be  equal  gainers,  if 
this  example  were  followed  in  France.  Let 
us  however  tell  the  whole  truth  :  if  fo  many 
hifhopricks  are  given  to  fimple  dodors  of  the 
univerfities,  ’tis  for  want  of  perfons  of  condi¬ 
tion  to  afk  for  them.  Do  you  think  that  a 
duke’s  brother  would  not  be  preferred  before 
the  beft  Grecian  in  England  ?  But  the  clergy’s 
attachment  to  the  court  renders  it  odious  to  a 
great  part  of  this  nation;  and  the  different 
feds  tolerated  here  have  thrown  fuch  a  com 
tempt  on  the  heads  of  the  eftahlifhed  church, 
that  the  nobility  abfolutely  difdain  to  accept 
thofe  honours. 

I  have  known  fome  fenfible  men  in  our 
country  pretend,  that,  at  leaft  for  the  fake  of 
thofe  who  take  pains,  it  is  not  wrong  to  com¬ 
plain  and  give  out  that  the  fciences  are  better 
rewarded  elfe-where.  Thus  fome  Englifh, 
politicians  maintain,  that  whatever  the  com 
dud  of  the  court  may  be,  ’tis  always  right  to 
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fpeak  againft  the  chief  perfon  in  power  ;  in 
order  to  reftrain  him,  if  he  has  bad  defigns  ; 
and  to  keep  him  fteady,  if  he  has  good.  And 
yet  I  cannot  fay,  if  thofe  who  have  the  dif- 
penfation  of  favours  might  not  be  rendered 
more  friendly  to  the  mufes,  by  extolling  the 
reception  they  meet  with  from  feveralof  them. 
Without  pointing  the  fliafts  of  fatyr,  perfons 
in  power  may  be  made  fenfible,  how  much  it 
is  the  interefl  of  the  date  and  their  own  to 
proted  letters.  I  cannot  think  that  the  right 
way  to  gain  thofe  we  ftand  in  need  o£  is  to 
begin  by  making  them  fear  us. 

Can  arts,  without  ingratitude,  avoid  ac¬ 
knowledging  what  they  owe  to  the  care  of  a 
minifter,  who  is  their  protedor  at  this  day, 
and  has  drawn  them  out  of  the  languifhing 
date,  into  which  they  were  beginning  to  lapie 
in  France?  Who  can,  without  injuftice,  deny 
due  praife  to  him,  who  fhews  himfelf  equally 
zealous  for  the  intereft  and  honour  of  his 
country,  and  for  the  glory  and  utility  of  the 
fciences  ?  Thofe  academicians,  who  are  adu- 
ally  meafuring  a  degree  of  the  earth,  fome  in 
the  fcorching  heats  of  guito,  others  on  the 
b  enumbing  ice  of  Torno ,  demonftrate  to  all 
the  world,  and  will  let  poflerity  know  the 
minifter  s  great  love,  and  the  fovereign’s  glo¬ 
rious  protedion  of  fciences.  How  much" fe¬ 
wer  the  Englifh  are  concerned  in  fettling  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  which  in  all  probability  fir 
Isaac  Newton  firft  knew;  and  whatever 
advantages  may  accrue  to  navigation  from  the 
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experiments,  now  making  by  thofe  learned 
men  in  two  fo  very  diftant  parts  of  the  globe  $ 
I  doubt  the  Bnglifh  government  would  never 
have  furnilhed  thefe  truly  royal  and  magnify 
cent  expences,  to  afcertain  its  real  form. 

Thofe  Literati ,  who  make  fuch  loud  com- 
plaints,  that  the  miniftry  does  nothing  for 
them,  are  not  always  the  perfons,  whofe  la¬ 
bours  are  mo  ft  beneficial  to  the  ftate.  Gene¬ 
rally  fpeaking,  the  lefs  merit  they  have,  the 
more  value  they  fet  on  themfelves.  What¬ 
ever  their  qualifications  happen  to  be,  thus 
much  is  certain,  that  the  confiant  effedl  of 
fuch  complaints  is  to  render  them  defpicable» 
They  difclofe  their  low  mercenary  views. 
Without  mentioning  a  number  of  learned 
men,  whofe  memory  they  difhonour,  I  am 
forry  that  M.  des  Houlieres  has  given 
room  for  this  reproach.  This  failing  is  almoft 
an  epidemical  difeafe  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
The  moft  part  of  authors  have  complained  of 
the  injuftice  of  their  age  ;  and  at  the  bottom 
all  thofe  invectives  which  they  pour  forth 
both  againft  fortune  and  their  cotemporaries, 
are  but  crafty  encomiums  on  their  own  merit, 
the  ufefulnefs  of  which  their  felf-love  makes 
them  exaggerate.  It  is  aftonilhing  to  fee 
thofe,  whom  the  god  of  riches  has  regarded 
with  the  moft  favourable  eye,  mixing  in  the 
choir  of  male- contents  :  fome  in  the  lap  of 
plenty  murmur  both  againft  the  caprice  of 
fortune,  and  the  injuftice  of  the  times.  Bayle 
had  reafon  to  fay,  that  thofe  complaints  are 

pretty  often  rather  a  mark  of  the  ingratitude  of 
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authors  towards  their  age,  than  a  token  of  the 
ingratitude  of  the  age  towards  thofe  authors. 

What  poet  was  ever  more  regarded  in  any 
nation  than  the  great  Corneille  was  in  ours! 
In  his  time  the  ftage  of  the  play-houfe  was 
fet  with  chairs  inftead  of  benches  :  he  had  a 
particular  feat,  which  thro’  refpedl  for  him  no 
body  would  take.  As  foon  as  he  came  in, 
he  had  the  fame  honours  paid  him  as  princes 
of  the  blood  :  the  whole  company  role  to 
him.  Are  we  then  fo  barbarous,  becaufe  we 
cannot  think  that  literary  merit  is  fufficient 
for  taking  a  man  into  the  privy  council.  The 
great  men,  with  whom  you  are  familiar,  fir, 
are  good  proofs  that  talents  are  no  where  more 
honoured  than  in  France,  when  they  are  ac¬ 
companied  with  good  morals.  But  what  are 
the  Agrémem  of  the  wit  in  fociety,  if  the 
good  qualities  of  the  heart  are  wanting  !  Men 
ai  e  equally  unjuft  and  inlignificant  :  they 
would  fain  attain  the  end,  without  taking  the 
means. .  How  many  of  thofe,  who  are  made 
for  aipinng  to  be  taken  notice  of,  do  not  al- 
ays  take  the  only  means  of  obtaining  refped, 
I  mean  honourable  means  !  Let  us  go  to  the 
fource  of  the  moft  part  of  thofe  declamations 
and  general  complaints;  and  we  (hall  generally 
tind  them  grounded  on  particular  diffatisfadi- 
ons  :  it  happens  frequently  that  men  of  letters 
do  not  render  themfelves  refpedable  enough 
and  then  it  is  that  they  make  the  loudeft  com¬ 
plaints  of  not  being  fuffieiently  refpeded. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c. 

I,  E  T- 
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LETTER  XXVL 

To  Monfieur  beBuffons; 

On  the  beauties  of  the  country  of  England ,  the 
ricbnefs  of  the  foil y  and  indujlry  of  the  inha~ 
bit  ant 

Newark  in  Nottinghamshire,  &c. 

S  Î  R, 

N  the  heart  of  France  you  live  as  people 
live  in  England  :  the  amufements  of  the 
town  ceafe  to  affedt  you,  from  the  moment  that 
you  have  it  in  your  power  to  tafle  thofe  of 
the  country.  How  pleafing  it  muft  be  to 
you  who  love  it>  that  the  kind  of  ftudy  you 
apply  to,  calls  you  thither  early  in  the  feafon  ! 
It  is  as  happy  to  be  able  to  make  a  pleafure  of 
bufinefs,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  make  a  bufinefs  of 
pleafures.  I  fufpedted  that  I  fhould  not  pafs 
this  month  without  receiving  a  letter  dated  at 
Montbard  :  this  is  the  feafon  to  fay  :  happy 
thofe  who  live  in  the  country  ! 

The  poets  have  for  thefe  two  thoufand 
years  paft  regretted  the  lofs  of  the  golden  age  ; 
which  I  wonder  at,  becaufe  in  my  opinion .  it 
is  not  yet  over  :  it  exifts  and  always  will  exift 
in  the  country  ;  and.  you  have  certainly  found 
it  in  the  place  of  your  prefent  abode.  This 
month  paft  that  I  am  on  the  banks  of  the 
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,yeil!>  1  a11  the  fweets  of  that  peacea- 

k  c  which  conflituted  the  happineis,  of 
our  nrft  parents.  The  iron  age  is  only  felt  in 
towns  j  becaufe  they  are  the  center  of  detrac¬ 
tion,  envy,  ambition,  and  perfidy.  They 
are  unknown  in  the  country,  unlefs  they  are 
brought  there.  But  how  many  people  are 
followed  thither  by  a  train  of  all  vices.  They 
live  there  as  in  town,  poifelTed  with  the  fame 
cares,  intoxicated  with  the  fame  follies  or  de¬ 
voured  by  the  fame  paffions.  Thofe  ’will  ne¬ 
ver  know  the  happy  days  of  the  golden  age. 
i  be  iron  age  will  purfue  them  every  where 
As  to  the  country  in  England,  of  which  you 
require  fome  account  from  me,  till  you  can 
come  and  judge  of  it  yourfelf  ;  I  previoufiy 
anlvver  for  the  fatisfadtion  you  will  fome  day 
or  other  have  in  feeing  this  kingdom  :  every 
thing  contributes  to  render  it  eouallv  aereea- 
ble  and  fertile  both  the  quality  of  the  climate, 
and  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants.  After 
haying  feen  Italy,  you  will  fee  nothing  in  the 
buildings  of  London,  that  can  give  you  much 
pleafure.  That  city  is  really  wonderful  only 
lor  its  bignefs.  On  the  contrary  whoever  has 
eyes,  muft  *be  ftruck  with  the  beauties  of  the 
countiy,  the  care  taken  to  improve  lands 
the  neb  nefs  of  the  paftures,  the  numerous 
docks  that  cover  them,  and  the  air  of  plenty 
and  cleanlinefs  which  reigns  in  the  fmaileft 
villages.  Thofe  who  do  not  look  on  England 
as  a  very  fruitful  country,  are  vaftly  miflaken 
Vol.  I.  XT 
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The  Englifli  make  feverai  millions  every  year 

of  their  fuperfluous  corn. 

We  are  difficult  to  be  perfuaded,  that  vio¬ 
lent  cold  weather  is  lefs  common  here  than 
in  France  ;  and  yet  it  is  true  that  the  fogs5 
which  frequently  over ipread  this  illand,  equal¬ 
ly  defend  it  from  exceffive  heat  and  cold. 
Thofe  thick  vapours  are  perhaps  as  beneficial 
for  the  earth,  as  prejudicial  to  the  health  ^of 
the  inhabitants.  One  proof  that  they  render 
this  climate  more  temperate  than  ours,  is  that 
feverai  fort  of  trees  are  raifed  here  in  the  open 
air,  which  in  France  require  hot-houfes.  The 
greateft  part  of  thofe  of  Virginia  thrive  very 
well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  ^  At 
Montbard  you  are  obliged  to  put  them  up  dm- 

ing  the  winter.  1 

The  country  here  to  me  appears  always 

finding,  becaufe  I  fee  it  always  green  :  yet  it 
is  not  lb  diverfified  as  in  France.  In  England, 
except  in  ionic  counties,  there  aie  neithei  vaff 
plains  nor  high  mountains.  Nothing  afto- 
nifhes,  but  every  thing  pleafes  the  eye.  .  On 
all  iides  you  iee  but  little  hills  and  nfing 
grounds,  the  dope  of  which  is  as  gentle^  as 
the  afpeft  is  agreeable.  If  the  forefts,  which 
formerly  covered  this  country ,  have  almofii 
entirely  difappear’d,  the  copies  and  woods 
that  crown  thofe  little  hills,  and  the  hedges 
that  encompafs  the  meadows  and  fields,  give 
,  perhaps  greater  pleafure  to  the  fight,  and  are  a 
'  '  proof  both  of  the  richnefs  of  the  foil,  and  of 

the  induftry  of  the  hufbandman.  Fhe  vaft 

trad 
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ûa£fc  of  land  feen  from  the  top  of  Richmond™ 
hiil3  has  more  the  air  of  an  immenfe  garden 
than  of  a  country  profpedh  It  prefents  the 

eye  in  fome  fort  with  an  image  of  the  terre» 
itrial  paradife. 

What  moil  contributes  here  to  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  is  the  great  number  of  parks 
and  pleafant  houfes  which  adorn  it.  The 
proud  Seine  fpreads  forth  (lately  buildings  and 
magnificent  palaces  on  her  banks  *  but  the 
Thames,  lefs  vain,  tlio  not  lets  opulent,  pre¬ 
fents  the  eye  with  plain  neat  houfes,  but  in  fo 
gréa»,  number  and  fuch  variety,  that  all  around 
it  forms  the  mod:  charming  profpeds  in  the 
wond.  In  fine,  the  verdure  here  exceeds 
that  in  France,  except  Normandy,  which  has 
a  near  refemblance  to  England/  St.  James’s 
park  pleafed  my  eye  with  a  colour,  to  which 
1  was  a  Ranger.  ’Tis  pity  that  this  beauty 
mould  be  owing  to  a  defect,  that  is,  to  the 
moifluie  of  the  ground.  All  things  well  exa¬ 
mined,  every  climate  has  its  advantages,  and 
every  advantage  is  attended  with  its  inconveni- 
encies.  i^et  us  comfort  ourfelves  for  inhabit 
ing  a  country,  not  fo  green  indeed,  but  much 
drier,  and  confequently  more  healthy. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  mod  humble,  &c. 
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letter  XXVII. 

To  Monfieur  H  *  *  *  j 
Of  that  fort  of  melancholy  which  proceeeds  from 
uneafmefs  of  mind  or  predominancy  of  pafiy 
ons  :  with  an  application  to  the  hypochondria 
cal  difpofiticn  of  Englifmen. 

Newark,  &c. 


SiR 

YO  U  bear  a  celebrated  name  ;  and  tho' 
you  do  not  puriue  the  road  of  thole 
who  made  it  lb,  you  will  not  render  yourfelf 
lefs  illuftrious.  Your  talents  will  do  equal  ho¬ 
nour  to  your  native  country  ;  and_  if  they  dif¬ 
fer  from  theirs,  you  at  leaf!  relemble  thofe 
virtuous  citizens  by  the  ufe  you  make  oi  them. 
From  your  family  you  have  derived  that  pub¬ 
lic  fpirit,  which  propoies  the  advantage  ot  the 
community  in  all  things.  Like  them  you 
have  nothing  in  view  byt  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  mind  has  its  difeafes  as  well  as 
the  body.  Men  who  Hand  in  need  of  phyu- 
cians  of  both  forts,  have  paid  equal  honours 
to  Homer  and  Hippocrates.  Thofe  who 
have  rendered  your  name  famous,  have  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  to  the  knowledge  and  cure  of 
the  difeafes,  to  which  the  body  is  liable  by  its 
nature  and  the  intemperance  of  our  appetites. 
You  labour  to  deftroy  the  foibles,  prejudices, 
errors,  pallions,  and  vices  of  all  kinds,  whic 
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are  the  real  difeafes  of  the  mind*  It  is  alfo 
true,  that  you  attain  the  fame  end  by  another 
way  :  by  making  mankind  wifer,  you  prevent 
the  phyfical  evil,  which  they  teach  to  cure. 
Lefibns  of  morality  are  not  lefs  ufeful  for  our 
welfare  than  thofe  of  medicine.  Temperance 
is  the  beft  preferver  of  health. 

In  the  lift  of  difeafes  there  is  one,  which  I 
think  to  be  more  your  province  than  that  of 
ordinary  phyficians  :  you  will  eaftly  guefs  I 
mean  the  vapours  -,  it  is  at  leaft  an  evil,  whofe 
effects  are  as  uncertain  as  the  caufe.  You 
know,  fir,  they  are  fo  common  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  that  they  are  looked  upon  as  contagious  ; 
and  yet  I  have  hitherto  had  the  good  fortune 
to  ftand  in  defiance  of  them  with  impunity  : 
not  that  I  have  any  particular  fecret  to  guard 
againft  them  ;  but  I  fincerely  own,  that  what 
prevents  my  fearing  them  is,  that  I  have  no 
faith  in  that  opinion* 

I  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  there  are  real 
vapours,  but  they  are  uncommon  among  men  : 
nor  do  I  fpeak  of  thofe  which  are  peculiar 
to  women,  and  are  the  effed  of  their  parti¬ 
cular  conftitutions.  If  the  very  air  we  breath 
can  have  an  influence  on  our  temperament*  it 
is  not  lefs  tr tie,  that  in  feveral  cafes  we  go  a 
great  way  in  fearch  of  the  caufe  of  an  evil, 
the  principle  of  which  is  within  us.  We  pi¬ 
ty,  when  we  ought  to  accufe  ourfelves. 

The  vapours  I  fpeak  of,  are  thofe,  which 
fhould  perhaps  be  regarded  only  as  a  mark  of 
a  depraved  imagination  :  I  fufped  that  many 
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of  thofe  who  complain  of  them,  are  lefs  fick 
in  body  than  in  mind  ;  and  that  in  general 
they  more  affeft  the  head  than  the  ftomach  or 

nervous  fyftem. 

In  the  greateft  part  of  the  men  vapours  are 
nothing  but  violent  uneafinefs  :  and  I  own 
that  uneafinefs  is  the  moft  cruel  of  all  difteni- 
pers.  The  foul  and  body  aft  mutually  and. 
ne  cell'll' ily  on  each  other.  In  this  fente  the 
vapoured  have  reafon  to  complain:  for  no 
creatures  can  be  more  unhappy.  But  they  will 
not  confefs  that  they  are  uneafy,  for  fear  of 
difcovering  a  fault  in  their  mind,  or  an  nic- 
o  ularity  in  their  appetites.  By  the  dileaie  they 
affeft,  they  furprize  our  pity;  whereas  a  con- 
feffion  of*  the  truth  would  but  mortify  their 
lelf-love.  We  derive  a  fort  of  vanity  from 
our  unhappinefs,  but  we  are  always  i'ecretly 
afhamed  of  our  defefts.  At  leaft  we  had  ra¬ 
ther  appear  lick  than  fooliili  ;  and  iome  grains 
of  folly  may  pofiibly  be  an  ingredient  in  the 
moft  part  of  vapours.  This  was  monsieur 
Chirac’s  opinion.  That  great  physician, 
equally  incapable  of  flattering  the  madnefs  of 
a  man,  and  of  mistaking  a  difordei  or  toe 
mind  for  a  bodily  difeafe,  one  day  found  him- 
felf  hard  prefled  by  a  perlon  troubled  with  va¬ 
pours  of  this  fort,  who  had  been  a  long  while 
teizing  him  for  a  remedy  for  this  pretended 
ill.  M.  Chirac,  put  to  his  Shifts,  anfwered 
with  a  feverity  inherent  to  his  character,  thaï 
the  only  remedy  he  had  to  recommend  to  him, 
was  to  go  and  affaflinate  fome  body  on  the 
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high-way,  and  then  take  poll;  and  drive  out 
of  the  kingdom,  if  he  thought  fit.  That  other 
phyfician,  who  made  another  hypochondria¬ 
cal  man  take  horfe,  and  ride  out  every  morn¬ 
ing  three  leagues  from  Paris,  and  there  drink 
fmall  phials  of  river  water  carefully  difguifed, 
and  which  he  perfwaded  him  was  a  wonder- 
full  medicine  againft  his  difeafe  5  did  he  not 
treat  his  patient  as  children  are  treated,  who 
are  not  to  be  cured  without  deceiving  them  on 
the  nature  of  the  medicines  given  them  ? 

Here  every  thing  confirms  me  in  my  opi¬ 
nion.  People  of  moderate  appetites,  who 
enjoy  all  things  without  being  over-linked  to 
any;  and  blockheads  who  have  the  happy 
gift  of  tiring  every  body  without  ever  being 
uneafy  themfelves,  are  not  fubjedl  to  vapours. 
On  the  contrary  witty  people,  and  lively  tem¬ 
pers,  by  an  exceffive  indulgence  of  pleafures 
of  what  kind  foever,  foon  wear  out  their 
thinking  faculty;  and  unlefs  they  have  a  tafte 
for  fome  fimple  amufements  to  fill  up  the  va¬ 
cant  hours  of  their  lives,  they  infenfibly  lapfe 
into  an  uneafinefs  that  devours  them.  This  is 
what  in  France  is  called  vapours,  and  4n  Eng¬ 
land  the  fpleen,  a  difeafe  which  makes  fo  many 
of  the  Englifh  quit  the  ifland.  It  is  obferva- 
ble  even  here,  that  neither  the  country  la¬ 
bourers,  nor  the  working  tradefmen  -are  fub- 
jedt  to  it  ;  and  that  it  choofes  to  dwell  only  in 
the  boforh  of  idlenefs  and  opulence  :  which 
furn iihes  us  with  the  beft  idea  of  its  real  caufe. 
And  for  this  reafon  mr.  Locke,  in  his  treatife 
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on  education*  after  enumerating  the  feveral 
qualifications  of  a  young  gentleman  ;  looking 
on  exercife  confidered  purely  in  itfelf  as  ne- 
ceflary  to  health,  fays  :  I  would  have  him  learn 
a  trade ,  a  manual  trade .  The  emperor 
Charles  the  Great *  with  great  wifdom,  or¬ 
dered  the  fame  method  to  be  followed  with 
regard  to  his  children. 

This  difeafe,  fo  indifferently  known  both  to 
the  patients  and  their  phyficians,  is  nothing 
but  an  inactivity  of  foul.  And  as  medicines 
put  the  humours  of  the  body  in  motion,  fo  va¬ 
riety  of  occupations  are  fpurs  to  the  foul,  which 
rouze  it  out  of  this  lethargy.  When  the  per- 
fon  has  not  fufficient  power  over  himfelf  to  ufe 
thefe  fpurs,  affiftance  mu  ft  be  called  in.  In 
this  languid  ftate,  exterior  force  muft  fupply  the 
defeft  of  our  weaknefs,  and  make  us  aCt  even 
ag;ainft  our  will.  The  foul  has  its  refiftance  to 

CD 

changes,  as  well  as  the  body  ;  and  this  refi¬ 
ftance  may  be  called  vis  inertia ,  as  it  is  when 
it  relates  to  matter.  This  is  the  predominant 
caufe  of  vapours,  and  is  the  moft  difficult  ob- 
ftacle  to  be  furmounted  in  the  cure.  All  men 
have  a  tendency  to  lazinefs,  and  the  lazinefs 
of  philofophers  is  to  do  nothing  but  what  they 
relifh  :  and  if  their  tafte  happens  to  be  cloy’d, 
they  are  in  great  danger  of  gradually  falling 
into  a  total  indolence. 

Sir  William  Temple  in  his  obfervations 
upon  the  united  provinces  of  the  Netherlands 
obferves,  that  Jtrangers  among  the?n  are  apt  to 
complain  of  the  fpleen ,  but  thofe  of  the  country 

feldom 
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feldom  or  never.  This,  fays  he,  is  a  difeafe  too 
refined  for  this  country  and  people,  •who  are 
•well,  when  they  are  not  ill  ;  and  pleafed,  when 
they  are  not  troubled .*  Montagne  has  like- 
wife  fhewn  how  much  happier  the  condition 
of  working  men  frequently  is  than  that  of  the 
reft  of  mankind.  The  labourer,  fays  he,  is 
not  ill,  but  when  he  is  really  fo.  When  difiem- 
pers fail  us,  knowledge  furnifiees  us  with  fome  of 
its  own  invention.  Vapours  are  more  common 
in  England  than  in  other  places  ;  becaufe  it  is 
the  country  where  there  is  the  greateft  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  indulge  uneafinefs  and  an¬ 
xiety,  and  give  themfelves  up  earlieft  and  with 
the  moft  eagernefs  to  all  forts  of  excefs. 

Befides  the  general  caufe  of  this  difeafe,  there 
are  feveral  particular  caufes.  Contradfing  a 
ridiculous  marriage,  lofing  confiderable  fums 
at  play,  ruining  ones  felf  by  building,  miffing 
an  employment  ;  among  us  being  difgraced  at 
court,  but  here  feeing  a  minifter  proiper  :  are 
pretty  frequently  the  caufes  of  melancholic 
diforders.  All  Paris  have  been  witnefs  to  the 
folly  of  a  certain  man,  from  a  very  flender  pa¬ 
trimony  having  made  an  immenfe  fortune  in 
the  time  of  the  Miffiffipi  fcheme,  could  not 
bear  to  be  reduced  in  the  end  to  an  eftate  of 
fifty  thoufand  livres  a  year.  It  threw  him  into 
a  jaundice,  which  lafted  two  years.*  The 

man 

*  Temple’s  works.  Vol.  I.  p.  Ç4. 

*  The  author  of  the  life  of  Epifletus  relates,  that  a  man 
çame  one  da  y  m  great  diftrels,  and  threw  himfelf  at  tho  feet  of 

his 
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man  the  moft  fubjedt  to  vapours  that  I  ever 
knew,  was  never  troubled  with  violent  fits 
but  when  he  wanted  money.  They  encreafed 
or  diminifhed  according  to  his  flock  of  cafh  : 
fo  that  his  purfe  was  the  infallible  thermometer 
of  his  difeafe.  The  evening  preceding  the 
ftrongeft  paroxyfm  he  ever  felt,  he  had  loft 
two  hundred  louis  at  Pharo. 

As  vapours  are  commoner  here  than  in 
France,  it  is  alfo  probable  that  they  are  of  lon¬ 
ger  Handing.  You  know  that  they  were  not 
taken  notice  of  among  us  till  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  laft  century.  Le  Vassor  in  his 
hiftory  of  Louis  XIII.  fays,  that  as  foon  as 
the  king  thought  himfelf  attacked  by  them, 
fome  effeminate  courtiers,  and  wits  of  the 
circle  and  bed-chamber  brought  them  into 
vogue.  What,  diftempers  in  vogue  !  Moft 
certainly  ;  and  indeed  to  what  extravagance 
does  not  the  mad  nefs  of  affedting  fine  airs  car¬ 
ry  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  !  However, 
the  progrefs  of  this  evil  could  not  be  very  ra¬ 
pid  at  firft.  Bo  i  le  au ’s  commentator,  in  his 
notes  on  the  eighth  fatyr,  affures  us  that  when 
that  piece  was  compofed,  there  were  no  other 
vapours  known  but  among  the  ladies,  and  that 
the  men  did  not  as  yet  dream  of  being  feized 

with 

hh  matter  Epaphroditus,  who  was  captain  of  Nero’s  guards, 
moft  bitterly  bewailing  his  ill  fortune,  which  had  reduced,  him 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pieces  for-  all  wrordly  fubftance. 
To  which  Epaphroditus  anfwered  :  O  mi f enable  man  f  how 
have  you  concealed ,  how  have  borne  this  fo  long?  Upton’s  Arrian, 
Vol.  i.  p.  1 35. 
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with  them  :  which  is  a  proof,  that  they  were 
not  very  common  about  the  middle  of  that 
century.  You  fee  it  is  now  fo  far  other  wife,, 
that  there  is  fcarcely  any  diftemper  more  uni- 
verfal  in  Paris  :  people  of  all  ranks  and  con¬ 
ditions  are  infected  by  them.  From  the  cour¬ 
tier  they  have  paffed  to  the  citizen,  and  from 
the  wit  to  the  bookfeller,  Nay  they  begin  to, 
fpread  in  the  capital  towns  of  our  provin¬ 
ces,  into  which  the  intendants  have  imported 
them. 

This  difeafe  is  called  the  difeafe  of  fenfible 
and  witty  people;  and  this  is  a  fufficient  reafon 
that  I  am  not  furprized  at  the  progrefs  it  has 
made  in  an  age  when  every  body  pretends  to 
good  fenfe  and  wit  :  the  cafe  would  be  quite 
altered,  if  it  was  called  the  difeafe  of  diforder- 
ed  minds.  It  is  true  at  leaft,  that  in  England, 
as  well  as  in  France,  perfons  troubled  with  va¬ 
pours,  or  who  fancy  themfelves  fo,  are  vain 
of  being  fubjeâ:  to  them.  They  endeavour  to 
make  us  regard  them  as  a  fort  of  tribute  they 
pay  to  nature  for  a  gift,  which  (lie  beftows  on 
none  but  her  favourites.  A  vapoured  man, 
who  would  fain  make  me  a  convert  to  this 
doftrine,  faid  to  me  one  day  :  <c  Sir,  you 
have  no  faith  in  vapours,  becaufe  you  do 
not  comprehend  them  :  Hippocrates  did 
cc  not  comprehend  them  more  than  you,  and 
yet  he  believed  them  :  for  he  fays  that  there 
cc  is  fomewhat  divine,  dto7v  A,  -in  that  dif¬ 
eafe. This  imaginary  Tick  man  had  learnt 
thole  two  Greek  words  from  a  phyfician,  who, 

in 
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in  order  to  continue  him  in  his  madnefs,  took 
pleafure  in  flattering  his  felf-love.  And  he 
would  willingly  follow  the  example  of  the 
avaritious  man,  by  engraving  them  in  gold 
letters  on  his  chimney-piece.  For  indeed  how 
can  one  avoid  being  proud  of  a  difeale  that 
has  fomewhat  divine  in  it  !  But  raillery  a  part, 
they  pride  in  it  at  London  as  much  as  at  Pa» 
ris.  Nay  they  go  farther  here  ;  for  they  in  a 
manner  advertife  it  publickly.  Had  I  no  o- 
ther  token  to  know  a  vapoured  man  by,  my 
fmelling  faculty  alone  would  fuflice.  Afa  fee - 
tida  is  regarded  in  England  as  a  remedy  a* 
gainfl:  vapours  ;  tho*  perhaps  it  is  no  more 
than  a  fign  hung  out.  However  that  may  be, 
thofe  here,  who  believe  they  labour  under  this 
evil,  make  great  ufe  of  it  :  fome  take  it  pul¬ 
verized  inftead  of  fnuff,  others  wear  bags  of 
it  on  the  pit  of  the  ftomach  ;  as  I  have  feen 
fome  Ample  credulous  folks  in  France,  wear 
little  bags  of  remedies  againft  the  apoplexy. 
Whoever  would  afpire  to  the  honour  of  being 
thought  vapoured,  mull  accuftom  himfelf  to 
this  ftench.  I  have  obferved,  that  the  ladies 
bring  themfelves  to  it  more  eaflly,  and  make 
greater  ufe  of  it  than  the  men. 

Mod  vapoured  people,  like  him,  whom 
Mol  i  ere  has  painted  in  his  malade  imagi¬ 
naire ,  are  out  of  humour,  when  a  perfon  will 
not  give  credit  to  their  complaints.  I  have 
feen  one  of  them  put  himfelf  in  as  great  a  paf- 
flon,  upon  being  told  that  he  had  the  appea¬ 
rance  of  being  in  health,  as  if  he  had  been 

told 
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told  that  he  had  the  air  of  a  villain.  Unhap¬ 
pily  thole  who  are  thus  affeCted,  find  but  too 
many  quack- doâors,  whofe  intereft  it  is  to 
uphold  them  in  their  error  5  and  who  have  lefs 
regard  for  real  patients  that  die  or  recover,  than 
for  thofe  lick  in  imagination,  who  live  long, 
and  are  never  cured.  They  are  ordered ,  fays 
Montagne,  bleeding ,  purgings  and  other 
medicines  for  illsy  which  they  feel  only  in  their 
difcourfe.  Mol  i ere,  wrho  painted  all  his 
characters  after  nature,  was  Ibmetimes  obliged 
to  over-do  them,  in  order  to  their  making  the 
deeper  impreffion  on  the  audience  :  but  this  is 
not  the  cafe  with  his  ?nalade  imaginaire  ;  I  am 
acquainted  with  fome  more  ridiculous  charac¬ 
ters  of  that  fort. 

But,  as  the  author  of  that  play  does  not  at¬ 
tack  true  phylicians,  whofe  merit  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  ;  neither  do  I  pretend,  I  here  repeat  it, 
to  point  at  fome  few  real  and  involuntary  hy¬ 
pochondriacs,  whom  I  lincerely  pity  ;  but  at 
the  greater  number,  who  work  themfelves  up 
to  this  diforder  by  the  irregularity  of  their 
mind.  I  attack  but  the  difeafes  of  the  ima¬ 
gination,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  reafon 
to  cure,  if  they  would  make  trial  of  its  reme¬ 
dies  :  and  yet  I  pity  more  than  condemn  them. 
Whether  it  be,  that  bodily  pain  difturbs  the 
peace  of  the  mind,  or  the  troubles  of  the 
mind  diforder  the  conftitution  of  the  body  ; 
we  fuffer,  and  whatever  be  the  caufe,  we  are 
unhappy.  What  a  fatal  gift  is  the  mind,  when 
inftçad  of  tempering  the  bitters  of  life,  it  ferves 

only 
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only  to  poifon  its  fweets  !  Equally  weak  in 
fome  refpefts,  and  blind  in  others,  if  on  one 
hand  we  fear  every  thing  as  mortals,  on  the 
other  we  with  for  all  things  as  if  we  were  im- 
mortal. 

The  caprice  and  immoderate  defires  of  men 
make  them  inceffantly  find  thorns,  where  they 
fhouid  gather  rofes.  By  too  much  giving  our- 
felves  up  to  pleafures,  we  are  making  pre¬ 
parations  for  certain  remorfe  :  and  the  lead 
rifque  we  run,  is  to  become  infenfible  ;  and 
from  that  inftant  we  no  longer  live,  we  only 
languifh.  On  the  contrary,  to  be  content 
with  the  date  we  are  placed  in  5  to  fulfill  to 
our  utmoft  the  duties  of  fociety  5  to  enjoy  plea¬ 
fures  without  running  into  excefs  ;  to  arm 
ourfelves  with  prudence  againft  misfortunes 
which  may  befall  us;  to  comfort  ourfelves, 
when  we  have  not  been  able  to  prevent  them  ; 
to  have  recourfe  to  exercife  and  other  employ¬ 
ments,  in  order  to  forget  them  :  fuch  are  the 
true  means  to  prevent  or  cure  vapours.  If  in 
this  diftemper  the  chief  pains  of  the  body  are 
occafioned  purely  by  the  affeflions  of  the 
mind  ;  labouring  at  the  cure  of  the  mind,  is 
ftriking  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Man  would 
be  happy,  if  he  knew  the  value  of  his  reafon  : 
it  is  an  univerfal  remedy.  I  have  neverthelefs 
fo  good  an  opinion  of  human  nature,  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  reafon  will  one  time  or  other  get  the 
better  of  this  difeafe  ;  and  that  in  fome  future 
age  it  will  be  treated  as  a  mere  ridicule,  which 
fafhion  had  rendered  contagious. 

In 
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In  fine,  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
Englifh  and  French  vapours  :  for  the  fits  are 
here  more  or  lefs  violent  according  to  the 
winds.  Autumn,  and  dark  cloudy  weather* 
are  very  dangerous  for  thole  who  have  the 
imagination  ever  fo  little  byafs’d  towards  me¬ 
lancholy.  A  news-writer  giving  an  account 
of  feveral  Englilhmen  who  had  killed  them- 
felves,  obferved  pleafantly,  that  the  thing  was 
the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  feafon  for  fili¬ 
cide  was  not  yet  come.  V/hether  weaknefs 
or  courage,  it  is  too  true  that  uneafinefs  makes 
feveral  of  the  Englifh  put  themfeives*  to  death. 
Seneca  places  it  among  the  caufes,  which 
fometimes  render  death  defirable.  Think ,  fays 
he,  how  long  you  have  been  doing  the  fame  thing 
ever.*  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  kill¬ 
ed  himfelf,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  drefiing  and 
undreffing  every  day.  If  fo  many  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  take  fiich  fatal  refolutions,  poffibly  the 
government  may  be  partly  in  fault/  This  kind 
of  ferocity  is  in  efteem  with  them  :  and  li¬ 
berty  is  allowed  to  dangerous  writers  to  praife 
it  as  a  national  virtue.  Thus  prejudice  con¬ 
founds  virtues  and  vices  ;  and  what  can  be  no 
more  than  a  proof  of  folly,  is  efteemed  a  mark 
of  courage.  People  whom  we  ftile  Barbari¬ 
ans,  tho'  wifer  in  this  refpedt  at  leaft,  fuffer 
not  the  dead  body  of  the  perfon  who  has  de- 

ftroy’d 

Cogita  quamdiu  jam  idem  facias.  Cibus,  Commis,  libido, 
per  hunc  circulum  curritur.  Mori  veils  non  tantum  et  fortis  a  a: 
nnler,  fed  çt  faflidiofus  poteft . 
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ftroy’d  himfelf,  to  be  carried  out  thros  the 
door  of  the  houfe  :  they  make  a  breach  in  the 
wall,  and  bury  it  without  any  ceremony.  If 
religion  raifes  its  voice  in  vain,  policy  ought 
to  employ  all  its  refources  to  prevent  fuch  at¬ 
tempts.  Let  us  boaft  lefs  of  the  politenefs  of  our 
European  manners  :  the  favages  are  frequently 
our  mailers  in  morality. 

The  importance  of  the  fubjefl:  has  made 
me  affume  a  more  ferious  tone  than  I  could 
have  wiihed  :  vapours  require  another,  and  I 
return  to  it.  In  general,  great  complaints  are 
made  here  of  the  influence  of  the  winds,  and 
thofe  from  the  eaftward  are  not  at  all  relifhed. 
If  a  perfon  has  vifits  to  make,  he  would  do 
well  to  confult  the  weather-cock,  which  go¬ 
verns  many  a  head  in  this  country  :  other  wife 
he  is  in  danger  of  being  ill  received.  This 
precaution  is  more  neceflfary  ftill,  if  he  is  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  any  favours  from  the  miniftry  or 
great  men.  One  day  a  gentleman  had  a  place 
to  a fk,  and  the  minifter  had  been  powerfully 
follicited  in  his  favour.  He  fet  out  from  his 
houfe  with  the  moft  favourable  wind  that 
could  blow  ;  but  on  nis  way  the  wind  hap-* 
pened  to  change,  and  blew  off  all  his  hopes. 

You,  who  love  every  thing  from  this  coun¬ 
try,  will  not  perhaps  be  forry  that  I  add  to 
this  letter  a  piece  of  waggery  which  has  fome 
relation  to  it,  and  is  attributed  to  one  of  the 
greateft  wits  in  England. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c. 

C  A . 
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Catholicon  aureum ,  bafilicum  £ 

G  R 

The  royal  golden  specific. 

HP  HIS  remedy  is  fo  well  known  in  all 
J[  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  fo 
u  highly  efteemed  by  all  the  nobility  and  great 
sc  men  of  this  kingdom,  for  its  miraculous 
virtues  in  all  hypochondriacal  and  hyfterical 
4C  difeafes,  that  it  is  juftly  regarded  as  the  u- 
ce  niverfal  medicine.  Fork  infallibly  cures  all 
tc  forts  of  fpleén,  vapours,  melancholy,  &c, 
iC  tho*  ever  fo  inveterate,-  and  from  whatever 
i£  caufe  the  diforder  proceeds  j  whether  from 
5£  ill  health,  indigeftion,  acrid  and  bilious  hu~ 
£c  mours,  or  from  a  gloomy  melancholic  difr 
€C  polition  of  the  mind  ;  or  in  fine  from  raifo 
fortunes  occafioned  either  by  enforefeen  ac- 
£€  cidents,  or  by  play,  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance.  In  all  thofe  cafes  this  wonderful 
remedy  procures  certain  and  fpeedy  cafe  to 
the  patient,  by  rectifying  the  juices,  purify- 
ÉC  ing  the  blood and  helping  digeftion  $  fo 
*c  that  a  mind  heretofore  plunged  into  difsnal 
u  thoughts,  and  tortured  with  continual  fears 
and  frights,  in  a  moment  gives  itfelf  up  to 
€i  quite  contrary  ideas,  which  renew  the 
“  whole  animal  œconomy,  gladden  thehear t. 
Vol,  L  O  wmm 
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»  warm  the  imagination,  procure  agreeable 
»  dreams,  and  keep  up  the  courfe  of  the  ani- 
«  mal  fpirits  in  a  confiant  uniform  degree  of 
“  vivacity.  In  a  word,  it  cures  all  perfons, 

“  as  by  a  fort  of  enchantment,  of  thofe  trou- 
“  bles  of  mind,  which  occaûon  a  gloomy 
“  melancholic  way  of  thinking  ;  and  re-efta- 
»  blifhes  them  in  a  Rate  of  ferenity,  good  hu- 
«  mour  and  gaiety.  It  is  very  pleafing  to  the 
»  palate,  and  may  be  taken  without  the  know- 
“  ledge  of  the  moft  intimate  friend,  or  even 
«  of  thofe  who  partake  of  the  fame  bed  and 
“  board  with  the  patient.  Dodtor  Robert 
“  King,  who  has  obtained  a  patent  for  it,. 
“  is  the  only  perfon  who  difpences  it  at  his 
«  houfe  in  Piccadilly,  over  againft  Arlington- 
“  ftreet  ;  where  he  may  be  confuted  on  thole 
«  diforders  every  morning  from  eight  o’clock 
«  to  twelve,  but  at  no  other  hours,  unlels  it 
“  be  upon  very  extraordinary  cafes. 

«  N.  B.  fuch  as  will  apply  to  the  doctorat 
“  the  place  above  fpecified,  may  receive  more 
“  ample  information  concerning  the  virtues  of 
<‘  this  medicine,  and  the  great  number  of 

«  cures  it  has  performed  ;  together  with  the 

«  names  and  directions  of  foveral  perfons,  who 
“  are  ready  to  certify  the  truth  thereof.  ' 
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LETTER  XXVIIL 
To  the  Marquis  Du  T  * 


On  fonte  inconveniencies  of  the  political  con  flit  w - 

tion  of  England. 

Northampton,  &c. 

My  lord, 

TH  O'  I  have  already  fpent  upwards  of 
eight  months  in  London,  the  fmoak 
and  fogs  have  not  fuffered  me  to  fee  that  town» 
I  return  to  it  on  purpofe  to  fatisfy  my  curiofi- 
ty  ;  and  I  will  befides  take  the  advantage  of 
the  fine  feafon  to  vifit  all  the  adjacent  places 
with  care.  This  is  the  time  for  making  fuch 
a  tour  :  the  country  is  finding,  and  the  ver¬ 
dure  is  in  full  beauty. 

You  defire  me  to  apprize  you  of  every  thing 
relating  to  the  manners  of  this  nation,  and  you 
take  pleafure  in  combining  them  with  their 
laws,  and  in  judging  from  particular  fads  of  the 
influence  of  the  political  government  on  the 
different  orders  of  the  people.  An  incident 
that  has  befallen  me  this  day  may  poflibly  af¬ 
ford  matter  for  your  refledions. 
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I  am  in  one  of  the  beft  towns  in  England 
for  good  inns,  and  yet  I  am  lodged  in  one  of 
the  worft  of  the  whole  county  ;  and  that  on¬ 
ly  becaufe  I  met  upon  the  road  with  a  peer  of 
Âe  realm,  who  was  going  to  London  as  well 
as  I  and  defired  that  we  might  make  the  relt 
of  the  journey  together  :  which  I  eafily  con- 
fented  to,  without  the  leaft  fufpicion  that  1 
Should  pay  fo  dear  for  the  honour  of  his  lord- 

fhip’s  company.  .  .  , 

Here  each  party  has  its  particular  inns  :  and 

if  a  member  of  parliament  is  in  the  oppofition 
to  the  court,  he  is  under  a  neceflity  of  going 
to  an  inn  of'  his  party,,  or  he  is  a  loft  man  : 
for  either  they  would  believe  he  had  turned 
coat,  or  they  would  turn  it  for  him.  In  this 
country,  the  children  in  all  conditions  of  life 

fuck  the  fpirit  of  party  with  their  milk.  They 

have  fcarcely  learned  to  fpeak,  when  they  are 
taught  the  terms  of  corruption  and  oppopion, 
by  which  they  now  denote  the  different  par¬ 
ties,  which  were  not  long  fince  charaftcnied 
by  the  odious  names  of  whig  and  tory. 

My  fellow  traveller  was  much  better  oft 
than  I  •  for  finding  the  wine  bad,  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  beer  ;  and  the  fowl  proving  hard 
he  revenged  himfelf  on  the  pudding,  which 
was  foft  enough.  But  I,  who  am  not  feaion- 
ed  to  this  grofs  food,  and  drink  little  or  no 
beer  5  I  who  am  neither  of  the  party  of  cor¬ 
ruption  nor  oppofition,  neither  whig  nor  tory, 
•what  bufmefs  had  I  in  this  wretched  houie  ? 

This 
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This  is  not  all  :  1  faw  the  moment  when 
I  thought  that  our  inn-keeper’s  hatred  to  the 
miniftry  would  give  him  a  right  to  lit  down  at 
table  with  us.  We  were  obliged  at  kaft  to 
drink  out  of  the  fame  pot  with  him  to  his 
health,  and  to  the  healths  of  all  thole  of  the 
town  of  Northampton,  who  were  enemies  to 
fir  Robert  Walpole,  (againft  whom  I 
have  not  the  lead:  fubjedt  of  complaint)  and 
friends  to  our  land-lord,  with  whom  you  fee  I 
have  no  great  reafon  to  be  in  love.  And  what 
is  ftill  worfe,  I  was  under  a  neceffity  of  liften- 
Ing  to  the  reafoning  of  this  zealous  partifan  of 
the  oppofition .  My  travelling  companion  had 
the  politenefs  to  entertain  him  during  the  whole 
lupper  time  :  for  it  was  not  the  inn-keeper 
that  made  court  to  my  lord,  but  my  lord  to 
the  inn-keeper.  This  laft  exclaimed  bitterly 
againft  the  corruption  of  the  miniftry,  and 
the  remiffnefs  of  the  parliament.  My  lord 
ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  excufe  the  con- 
dud:  of  his  party  to  our  political  inn-keeper, 
and  to  perfwade  him  that  they  conftantly  did 
all  that  was  poffible  to  be  done  in  the  prefent 
circumftances.  Noy  my  lord,  replied  he  in  a 
paffion,  they  do  not .  If  1  was  a  member  of 
parliament ,  as  yon  are  $  all  placemen  Jhould  be 
expelled ,  and  the  militia  Jhould  be  broke ,  or3  up - 
on  my  honour ,  I  would  jet  fire  to  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  city  of  London.  , 

Thereupon  he  wilhed  us  a  good  night,  and 
departed  in  great  wrath.  As  foon  as  he  was 
gone  :  Sir*  faid  my  fellow  traveller,  you  muft 

Q  3  not 
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not  be  furprized  at  all  this.  In  this  country  we 
are  obliged  to  manage  all  forts  of  people,  in  or¬ 
der  to  keep  up  our  credit  in  the  county.  This 
fellow,  notwithstanding  his  appearance,  is 
rich  :  and  as  rude  and  brutal  as  he  is,  he  pafifes 
for  an  honefl  man,  and  is  taken  notice  of  ^  he 
is  of  greater  importance  here  than  you  can  well 
imagine  :  his  vote  at  elections  conftantly  guides 

thofe  of  all  his  neighbours. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  upon  the  road  only,  that 
thofe  gentlemen  are  expofed  to  pay  for  their 
party  zeal.  At  their  country  feats  they  daily 
fuffer  this  fort  of  tyranny.  Thofe  who  afpire 
to  become  confiderable,  and  will  not  make 
their  court  to  the  king,  are  under  a  neceffity  of 
making  it  the  people.  For  example  to  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  parliament,  who  is  in  the  oppofition, 
is  obliged  to  buy  all  his  provifions  from  peo¬ 
ple  of  his  party,  let  their  goods  be  ever  fo  bad  : 
if  any  of  his  fervants  bought  a  fingle  pound  of 
fiigar  from  a  grocer  who  is  on  the  minifter’s 
fide,  the  matter  would  be  looked  on  as  a  falfe 
brother,  and  would  lofe  all  his  intereft.  This 
is  a  capital  point,  and  the  matters  mutt  watch 
their  fervants  very  narrowly,  to  prevent  theii 
committing  fo  heinous  a  crime.  And  yet  from 
thence  it  happens,  that  your  tradesman  takes 
the  advantage  of  his  exclufive  privilege,  and 
fells  you  the  worft  of  goods,  and  always  at  the 
higheft  prizes. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  perfon  of  fortune, 
who,  in  order  to  preferve  his  credit  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  town,  was  for  a  long  time  fore  d  to 

. *  '  fuffer 
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fuffer  himfelf  to  be  crippled  by  a  fhoemaker, 
who  was  a  great  buftler  at  elections,  but  made 
very  bad  fhoes  for  thofe,  to  whom  he  fold  his 
vote.  This  fhoemaker  was  an  enemy  to  the  court 
and  of  the  high  church  3  but  of  unfhakable  fi¬ 
delity  to  his  party.  The  gentleman  tired  at 
length  with  being  fo  wretchedly  (hod,  was  o~ 
bliged,  in  order  to  keep  him  in  tune,  to  have 
recourfe  to  an  expedient  :  and  that  was,  to 
continue  to  take  fhoes  of  him,  which  he  gave 
to  his  footmen,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  order 
others  to  be  made  for  his  own  wear  by  a  fhoe¬ 
maker  of  the  court  party. 

It  is  true,  fir,  that  thefe  are  things  which  do 
not  happen  among  us  ;  they  are  originals  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted.  But  thofe  in- 
conveniences  are  attended  with  effential  ad¬ 
vantages,  of  which  we  are  deprived  :  howe¬ 
ver  thus  much  is  certain,  that  in  France  we 
fhoe  ourfelves  to  our  fancy  3  and  when  on  the 
road,  we  are  at  liberty  to  choofe  thofe  inns, 
where  we  meet  with  the  beft  treatment. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  lord, 

Your  lordlhip’s  moft  humble,  &c. 
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LETTER  XXIX. 

t 

To  Monfieur  de  la  Chaussé; 

On  foppery  j  and  inclofing  the  copy  of  a  letter 
from  an  Englifh  gentleman  at  Paris  to  my 
lord  C  P  *  *,  which  gives  a  lively  portraiture 
of  French polit enefs* 

London.  &e. 

Sir, 

Î  Could  wifh,  fays  mr.  Addison  in  one  of  his 
papers,  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  that 
the  parliament  made  an  aft,  to  prohibit  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  fools.  As  I  have  not  the  honour 
of  my  country  lefs  at  heart,  I  am  forry  that  fuch 
a  law  has  not  been  made  among  us  :  and  I  do 
not  mean  fuch  fimpletons  only,  who  want  to 
buy  the  wind,  in  order  to  make  a  voyage,  and 
who  take  cats  for  familiar  devils,*  There  are 
many  different  forts  of  fools.  But  the  moft  con¬ 
temptible  of  all,  and  unhappily  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  among  us,  are  thofe  whofe  affurance  is  e~ 
qual  to  their  folly.  People  here  are  much 
pleafed  with  feeing  a  Frenchman  of  this  cha¬ 
racter  :  the  lefs  he  is  efteemed,  the  more  he 
is  fought  after  :  and  they  are  rejoyced  to  find 
particular  inftances,  to  juftify  the  contempt 

they 

»  y oyage  des  pays  feptentrionaux,  by  Martinierfc. 
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they  have  for  the  whole  nation  ;  and  he  who 
fias  flupidity  enough  to  be  flattered  with  this 
reception,  does  not  fee  that  it  is  equally  difho- 
aourable  to  himfelf  and  infulting  to  his  country* 
It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  our  Petits- 
maitres  are  very  extravagant.  The  author  a- 
bove-mentioned  gives  in  another  place  the  a- 
n  atomy  of  one  of  thefe  odd  creatures  :  he  pre- 
*  tends  that  the  Petit-maitre  is  the  only  indivi¬ 
dual  of  our  fpecies,  whofe  head  is  without 
brains.  The  Petit-maitre  of  our  days  has  ne¬ 
ver  been  better  painted,  in  my  opinion,  than 
in  the  Fat  puni .  I  have  read  this  fmall  play 
with  great  pleafure,  and  have  found  it  to  be 
the  true  portrait  of  thofe  infignificant  men,  e  - 
qually  envied  by  filly  blockheads,  and  defpifed 
by  fenfible  people,  and  who  gain  the  good  o~ 
pinion  of  fuch  women  only,  as  refemble  them. 
To  this  I  annex  a  letter  lately  written  to  my 
lord  C  *  *  wherein  they  are  not  fpared. 
The  ledlure  will  moil  certainly  prove  difagree- 
able  to  them,  and  yet  they  hand  in  great  want 
of  it.  ’Tis  the  fame  cafe  with  the  belt  medi¬ 
cines;  their  bitternefs  mull  be  borne,  in  favour 
of  their  falutary  virtues.  The  cenfure,  which 
you  are  going  to  read,  has  not  perhaps  lefs  of 
juflnefs  than  of  fharpnefs  :  and  I  afk  you,  fir^ 
who  are  fo  well  acquainted  with  our  manners 
if  they  have  not  wherewithal  to  fcandalize  an 
honeft  Englifhman,  who  makes  true  polite- 
nefs  confift  in  never  giving  offence  j  and  who 

■UC*? 
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acknowledges  no  other  rule  of  behaviour  in 
life,  but  that  of  fulfilling  his  duties, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c* 

'A  Letter  from  an  Englijh  gentleman  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  to  my  lord  C  *  *  *  j  giving  a  lively  por¬ 
traiture  of  the  foppery ,  impudence  and  debau *■ 
cher  y ,  which  conjlitute  French  polit  enefs , 
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My  lord, 

ÎKnow  not  what  the  French  think  of 
£C  me,  nor  what  you  will  fay  of  them 
or  me  prefently  5  but  I  own  to  your  lord- 
fhip,  that  my  refidence  at  Paris  begins  to 
be  fo  tirefome,  that  I  cannot  ftand  it  much 
longer.  The  manners  and  way  of  think¬ 
ing  of  this  country  are  quite  infupportable, 
I  cannot  accuftom  myfelf  to  wit,  of  which 
good  fenfe  is  not  the  bafis  ;  nor  content 
myfelf  with  amiable  qualities,  where  the  ef- 
fential  ones  are  wanting.  Is  this  the  bright 
and  polite  nation,  which  we  take  for  our 
model  at  this  day  ?  May  heaven  preferve 
us,  my  lord,  from  ever  refembling  them  ! 

“  In  vain  do  I  ftudy  at  court  that  politenefs, 
which  is  fo  loudly  boafted  of  :  the  fimpli- 
city,  or  if  you  pleafe,  the  bluntlefs  of  my 
character  will  not  comply.  I  fhould  be  a 
lofer  by  a  change  of  manners.  Tho’  the 
French  cuftoms  creep  on  us,  and  that  our 
morals  are  every  day  more  and  more  cor¬ 
rupt  ;  I  ftill  think  as  our  forefathers  did  : 
it  is  better  to  retain  imperfections,  than  to 
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€C  exchange  them  for  vices.  That  haughtî- 
nefs  and  fort  of  ferocity,  of  which  we  are 
^  accufed,  bring  on  fewer  inconveniencies  in 
cc  the  commerce  of  life,  than  knavery  and 
■€  falfenefs  of  heart,  which  take  up  fuch  lover- 
*c  ly  outfides  in  this  country.  Your  French 
*c  politenefsis  but  a  falfe  modedy,  adifguifed 
£C  pride,  in  a  word,  but  a  troublefome  mafk? 
££  which  mankind  put  on  with  the  foie  in- 
*c  tention  of  deceiving  each  other.  If  it  does 
not  become  an  honed  man  to  impofe,  it 
becomes  not  a  rational  man  to  fuffer  him- 
felf  to  be  impofed  on. 

£c  In  France,  the  courtier,  whofe  meannefs 
fC  even  furpalfes  his  politenefs,  waiting  on  a 
*c  perfon  in  a  great  employment,  feems  to  be 
ignorant  of  what  he  owes  to  himfelf:  with 
<£  every  body  elfe,  he  is  fo  full  of  himfelf,  that 
f  £  one  would  be  apt  to  think,  that  the  man  ex- 
ids  not,  to  whom  he  has  any  obligations. 
££  The  care  he  takes  to  prevent  your  feeing  a 
££  certain  fuperiority,  which  he  afcribes  to  him- 
■ 5  felf  without  any  real  title  to  it,  is  precifely 
£C  what  he  calls  politenefs.  And  you  would 
' s  have  me  be  obliged  to  him  for  what  is  but 
the  effect  of  the  moft  prefumptuous  pride. 

£{  This  is  the  country  of  wit,  with  all  my 
heart  :  all  Frenchmen  have  wiî,  I  am  wil- 
45  ling  to  believe  it  :  and  fure  it  mud  be  fo, 
lince  they  have  perfwaded  other  nations  of 
££  it.  If  any  thing  ever  refembled  the  epide- 
mic  difeafe  of  the  people  of  Abdera,  it  is 
“  the  wit  which  the  French  have  at  prefent. 

^  Men, 
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**  Men,  women,  every  body  here  value  them- 
*  felves  on  It  ;  their  books  are  nothing  but 
wit,  their  converfation  nothing  elfe  ^  and 
*>  In  this  refpeét  as  in  all  others,  ’tis  the  court 
64  that  fets  the  example.  But  how  extraordi- 
c'  nary  this  example  appears  to  me,  and  how 
' c  difgufting  it  is  to  Engliih  good  fenfe  !  And 
indeed  even  among  the  t  rench,  it  Is  not  the 
u  reafonable  people  that  let  it.  What  diftin- 
6C  gu ilhes  this  country  from  others,  is  not  per- 
fc  haps,  that  it  contains  more  or  lefs  fenfible 
^  people,  but  that,  whatever  the  number  be, 
<FC  they  are  reckoned  as  nothing.  The  wo- 
4£  men,  who  give  out  the  fafhions,  receive 
cc  them  from  young  fellows,  the  greateft  part 
«  of  whom  are  of  fuch  grofs  ignorance  as 
*c  ought  to  make  men  blulh,  who  have  the  hap- 
■ c  pinefs  to  be  born  fuperior  to  others.  Wit, 
cc  which  has  not  been  cultivated,  feldom  produ- 
fc  ces  any  thing  but  impertinence  and  ridicules* 
cc  I  know  not  what  is  become  of  that  gal- 
iC  lantry  which  formerly  reigned  among  the 
u  French  :  it  feems  to  have  gone  oil  with  the 
6C  tâfte  of  Cyrus  and  the  Clelia’s.  That 
cc  of  the  prefent  time  is  in  the  ftrain  of  their 
*c  modern  romances  ;  it  is  that  of  liber tinifng 
cc  which  does  not  even  take  the  pains  to  dit- 
4C  guife  itfelf.  Among  this  light  inconftant 
®c  people,  their  very  morals  are  fubjeft  to  the 
45  caprice  of  the  mode.  It  is  now  a  long  time 
*€  fince  it  has  been  quite  unfashionable  in  any 
body  above  a  cit  to  love  his  wife.  The 
16  rules  of  the  polite  air  are  become  more  fe~ 
44  vere  flill  :  they  do  not  even  allow  a  mai> 

“  ta 
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to  love  his  miftrefs.  A  fine  gentleman 
would  think  he  had  loft  all  his . reputation* 
cc  if  he  was  fufpeded  of  fo  great  a  weaknefs* 
And  fome  there  are,  who  carry  the  fcruple 
e€  fo  far3  that  they  make  their  valets  de  cham-  • 
<c  bre  write  their  love-letters,  for  fear  of  giv- 
ing  oecafion  to  obloquy.  It  would  be  a  fe~ 
vere  ftroke  to  a  courtier,  that  a  woman  of 
u  the  Marais  *  could  produce  one  of  his  let» 
cc  ters*  They  have  banifhed  all  courtlhip  and 
complaifance,  as  old-falhion’d  cuftoms  :  in 
£C  a  word,  ’tis  love  itfelf  that  appears  ridicu- 
<c  lous  to  them  ;  and  in  the  prefent  language 
C€  the  word  love  no  longer  conveys  the  idea 
of  a  paillon,  its  literal  lignification  is  an 
intrigue, 

cc  Formerly  it  was  a  piece  of  gallantry  to 
sc  wear  the  livery  of  the  beauty,  to  whom  a 
perfon  addreffed  his  homage  :  and  it  could 
“  be  done  without  any  refledion  on  her  ho- 
€C  nour  ;  hecaufe  in  reality  he  declared  him- 
felf  her  Have.  At  this  day,  by  an  indifcre- 
€C  lion  in  which  both  fexes  have  an  equal  lhare* 
“  lèverai  Petits-maitres  point  out  the  woman 
cc  who  honours  them  with  her  favours,  by  the 
“  fort  of  powder  which  they  ufe  :  and  there 
fc  are  people  who  pretend  to  trail  the  new 
C€  intrigues  of  thofe  gentlemen  by  the  fcent  of 
£e  their  perfumes.  This  woman,  they  lay,  is 
a  known  to  love  Cyprus  powder,  that  other 
cannot  endure  any  but  the  powder  à  la 

“  Ma- 
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*c  Maréchale  :  and  a  third  gives  the  preference 
to  amber-greefe.  Thus  a  fprightly  Petit- 
ce  maitre,  by  daily  changing  his  perfumes,, 

£C  publishes  "at  the"  fame  time  the  inconftancy 
««  of  his  tafte,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  con- 

u  quefts.  ^  . 

<<  Thofe  places  become  fo  müch  in  fafhioil 

£C  by  the  name  of  little  private  lodges,  and 
4C  which  one  would  be  apt  to  think  were  in- 
u  tended  for  feerecy,  are  on  the  contrary  de- 
«c  ftined  to  make  the  difhonour  of  women 
«  public.  They  are  frequently  kept  for  va- 
u  nity  rather  than  neceffity.  Some  degree  or 
«<  conftraint  is  perhaps  neceffary  in  love  :  at 
leaft,  excefs  of  freedom  makes  it  degenerate^ 
cc  into  libertinifm  ;  and  this  is  the  effect  of 
4<  thefe  private  lodges.  A  woman  cannot  come 
€C  there,  without  making  a  declaiation  of  tier 
£{  own  accord,  which  ought  always  to  be  ex- 
<c  torted  from  her.  And  indeed  to  how  ma— 
ny  other  indifcretions  is  the  not  expofed 
cc  by  the  Petit-maitre,  who  prevails  on  her  to 
4C  come  thither  ?  If  he  admits  a  finger  to  his 
tc  table,  it  is  not  fo  much  to  divert  the  lady 
«  with  the  charms  of  his  voice,  as  to .  have  a 
<c  witnefs  who  may  divulge  his  happinefs  to 

54  the  world.  #  . 

44  The  French  upbraid  us  with  not  being 

“  fond  enough  of  women,  becaufe  we  live 
<c  lefs  familiarly  with  them  than  they  :  but 
<£  perhaps  their  manner  of  living  with  them 
t£  is  not  a  proof  of  greater  fondnefs  for  the  fex. 

<c  In  England  a  woman  would  not  think  her- 

6C  felf 
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felf  beloved,  if  fhe  was  not  refpedled  i 
gc  the  Frenchwomen  do  not  feem  fo  fcrupu- 
lous.  How  have  they  been  able  to  accu- 
flom  themfelves  to  the  vain-glorious  airs  of 
É'c  court-coxcombs,  who  would  blufh  to  pur- 
C£  chafe  their  defeat,  and  who  only  feek  to 
cc  triumph  over  them,  in  order  to  footh  their 
c<  own  vanity  y  and  to  dishonour  the  altar  on 
which  they  have  offered  facrifice  ? 
cc  True  it  is,  that  there  are  certain  comp] am 
fant  mortals  in  another  ftate  of  life,  who 
<c  fubmit  to  be  tied  like  flaves  to  the  lady's 
€e  car,  and  whom  fhe  makes  pay  for  the  ob« 
C€  jedl  of  the  courtier's  difdain  by  great  fub- 
miffions  and  refpedts,  The  leavings  of  a 
cc  duke  are  always  very  coflly  to  a  man  of  thm 
fC  long  robe* 

The  title  of  a  lucky  man  is  all  that  tempts 
the  Petits-maitres  of  thefe  days,  and  all  they 
cc  feek*  And  frequently  the  bare  reputation 
of  it  fuffices*  The  fhadow  ferves  them  in- 
cc  head  of  the  reality.  They  are  happy  in  their 
**  own  minds,  if  they  can  but  appear  fo;  and 
“  in  order  to  fucceed,  they  fometimes  adt  ve- 
cc  ry  ridiculous  farces* 

cc  One  of  them  orders  his  horfes  to  be  put 
sc  to,  for  a  fham  myflerious  affignation  y  and 
u  an  hour  afterwards  fneaks  home  on  foot^ 
<c  and  enters  by  the  back  door,  goes  up  the 
££  back  flairs  to  his  apartment,  and  quietly 
C€  eats  a  chicken  in  a  private  manner  ;  while 
c<  his  equipage  fcandalizes  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood,  at  the  end  of  a  ftreet  where  forae 

“  cele- 
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iC  celebrated  beauty  dwells*  Another  goes  to 
«  fup  alone  at  his  little  lodge,  and  has  &y-roc« 

««  kets  play’d  off,  to  give  notice  to  his  neiglv 
"c  hours  of  a  happinefs  which  he  enjoys  not. 

<c  One  of  thole  fparks  has  very  ingenuoufly 
€C  owned  to  me,  that  he  is  indebted  to  fuch 
“  artifices  for  the  firft  rife  of  his  reputation  ; 

“  and  that  afterwards  this  reputation,  fo  craf- 
sc  tily  eftablifhed,  obtained  him  the  conqueft 
<c  of  feveral  women*  That  he  did  not  flop, 
«  like  thofe  abovementioned,  at  the  fhadow 
€C  of  happinefs  :  it  was  a  meditated  philofo- 
cc  phical  fyftem  of  gallantry,  which  he  had 
<c  built  upon  a  great  knowledge  ol  the  tern*» 
€£  pers  of  women  and  of  his  nation.  He 
S4  knew  that  in  this  country  a  perfon  is  what* 
ever  he  has  a  mind  to  be.  .  If  he  would  be 
4C  thought  a  wit,  tis  but  faying  he  is  ;  to  pafs 
«  for  a  man  of  tafte,  it  fuffices  to  talk  of 
t€  things  of  tafte  ;  and  a  proper  ftock  of  fop- 
pery  and  impudence  fets  him  up  for  a  lucky 
man.  This  fpark  having  had  the  addreis 
cc  to  perfwade  the  public  that  he  had  this  or 
£C  that  lady,  who  did  not  fo  much  as  know 
«  him,  has  thereby  had  feveral  others,  which 
4C  otherwife  would  never  have  known  him. 
1C  The  whole  art  conflits  in  gaining  two 
or  three  of  the  molt  celebrated  :  the  reft 
«  fall  of  themfelves*  They  find  their  felf- 
sc  love  concerned.  According  to  the  rules 
tc  of  modern  gallantry,  whatever  merit  a  wo~ 
IC  man  has,  fhe  will  rather  make  the  firft  ad- 
4Cvances,  than  fail  of  binding  to  her  car*  for 

1  .  *  (  S"  ^ 
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a  week  at  leaft,  the  perfon  whom  the  reft 

£<  *01?  ^aVe  ?rFed  UP-  The  men  have 
juft  the  lame  notions  :  it  matters  not  whe- 

tnei  a  woman  be  handfome  or  ugly  ■  if  my 
“  lord.  duke  has  had  her,  this  is  a  fufficient 
”  modve  for  ail  the  young  fellows,  who  are 
"  parting  into  the  world,  to  follow  her.  This 
“  ’s  ptecifely  the  manner  in  which  things  pafs 
here,  and  the  ftrain  in  which  the  fine  gentle¬ 
men  talk.  They  generally  live  with  thé  fex 

T  rh°Ut  a.PT  tie  i  or,  which  is  ftill  worfe, 
they  are  tied  to  them  without  any  efteem. 

{(  "  At  this  day  the  Frenchwomen  think  that 
it  concerns  their  honour  to  be  gallant  ■  and 
"  of  this  they  are  fo  fully  convinced,  that  they 
;;  are  willing  to  appear  fo,  even  ken  they 
are  otherwife  inclined  :  for  lb  me  there  are, 
“  t0  whom  I  muft  render  this  juftice,  and 
who  have  lovers  purely  for  the  intereft  of 

cc  t  u-r  heauty.  The  care  of  their  reputation 
obliged  them  formerly  to  keep  their  intri- 
‘  §ues  flcret  i  the  fame  motive  lays  them  un¬ 
it  , a  necei%  at  PrePent  to  make  them 
public.  And  for  this  reafon  it  is,  that  in 
ct  public  walks  and  diverfions  they  affeft  to  be 
foen  with  the  man,  who  vouchfafes  to  e- 
t<  himfelf  honoured  by  their  favours. 

.c  r  j  r  men  tbat  begin  to  Ihew  fome  figns 
of  delicacy  in  this  point. 

tt  “  Tbe  Trench  ladies  have  fet  themfelves  fo 

,t  far  abof  a11  prejudices,  that  they  fcruple 

4C  !10t  .t0  keeP  company  with  the  greatefHi- 

b5r,tmTe>  Pr°vided  he  can  contrive  to  throw 
Vol.  I.  p  »  t< 
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the  veil  of  talents  over  his  libertimfm  :  thofe 
women  who  profefs  a  way  of  life,  which 
frees  them  from  the  yoke  of  decency,  have 
entrance  every  where  on  the  lame  condit :  - 
on  Some  of  the  fex  affame  an  authority 
from  the  prefence  of  thefe  creatures,  to 
compte»  tile  work  of  demoting  all  the 
barriers  of  modefty  j  others  tho  really  vir¬ 
tuous  yet  drawn  in  by  example  îegard 
certain  amufements innocent,  of  which it .  ey 
do  not  fee  the  danger  }  which  neverthdefs 
fuppofe  a  general  depravity  of  mora  s.  _ 
odlant  ladies  of  this  country  lay  claim  to 
philofophy  ;  and  it  muft  be  allowed  that  they 
carry  it  a  great  way  :  but  unhappily  as  they 
lead'  the  reft  of  the  fex,  they  have  at  length 
prevailed  to  bring  their  licentioufnefs  m  fa- 

bion  as  well  as  their  dreis .  Now,  what 
has  been  the  confluence  in  f  ranee  of  this 
free  commerce  of  the  two  fexes  An  ex¬ 
change  of  their  vices  which  equally  diftro- 
nours  them  both.  The  men  have  at  pre- 
fent  all  the  effeminacy  of  women,  and  the 
women  have  taken  up  the  impudence  of 

^Such  are,  my  lord,  the  fweet  and  polite, 
but  perhaps  lefs  fo  than  corrupt  manners 
which  you  regret  in  England.  I  AujMbe 
very  forry  to  have  brought  my  wife  hither, 
as  vour  lordfhip  adviied  me  to  do.  Not- 
withftanding  the  lugh  opirnon  Thave  of 
virtue  and  charader,  the  fex  is  fia  » 
example  is  always  contagious.  I  intend  to 
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C€  be  in  London  next  month  ;  and  I  return 
cc  with  joy  to  a  country,  where  politenefs  and 
faihionable  precedents  do  not  oblige  a  man 
<fc  to  quit  a  woman,  who  frequently  has  noo- 
cc  ther  defeét  but  that  of  being  entirely  his 
own  ;  in  order  to  live  with  another,  who' 
cc  poffibly  has  no  other  merit  but  that  of  haw» 
4C  ing  belonged  to  every  body, 
cc  I  am,  my  lord. 


Your  lordfhip’s  moft  humble,  &c. 


LETTER  XXX. 


To  the  Abbé  S  a  l  l  i  e  r, 

Keeper  of  the  King’s  library,  member  of  the  French  A-= 
cademy,  and  of  that  of  Infcnptions  and  Belles-lettres  ; 

Containing  a  new  method  cf  hwejiigating  the 
great  quejiion  on  the  comparative  magnitude 
of  London  and  Paris , 

London,  &c. 

S  I  R, 

IT  is  daily  difputed  at  London  and  Paris, 
which  of  the  two  cities  is  the  moft  popu¬ 
lous.*  I  have  read  an  Englifti  comedy,  the 
fubjeét  of  which  is  the  examination  of  this  im¬ 
portant  queftion.  There  is  a  hiftory  of  Lon- 

P  2  don 

*  William  Petty,  in  his  political  arithmetick,  pretends 
that  London  is  bigger  than  Paris  and  Rouen  put  together.  The 
number  of  the  inhabitants  is  generally  computed  at  abo 
million.  The  city  of  London  pays  the  feventh  part  at  leaut  a 
the  expences  of  the  government. 
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don  adually  in  the  prefs,  which  is  to  make 
lèverai  volumes  in  folio,  and  will  poffibly  clear 
it  up  :  I  fend  you  the  firft  fheets,  which  are 
iuft  come  out.  The  warmth  with  which  both 
parties  difpute  this  frivolous  advantage,  has 
fomething  in  it  ridiculous  enough  to  the  eyes 
of  a  philosopher  ;  as  if  a  man  were  really  more 
or  lefs  valuable  for  being  born  m  a  greater  or 
Idler  town.  But  men  are  generally  fo  little  ot 
themfelves,  that,  in  order  to  be  of  feme  con- 
fequence,  they  call  in  the  help  or  every  thing 
around  them.  Salmas  ms  born  in  Burgundy 
in  the  village,  from  which  he  took  his  name 
was  fcarcely  known, when  he  pretended  to  be  of 
Sernur  :  *  but  when  he  became  famous,  he  ab  o- 
lutely  infilled  on  being  of  the  capital  city  of  the 
province.  In  feveral  refpefts,  fome  leaine 
men  are  quite  as  little  as  the  reft  of  mankind. 
Such  weakneffes  cannot  affed  thole  who  have 
your  philofophical  turn  of  mind  :  you  know 
that  good  fenfe  and  folly  are  of  all  countries 

Human  fociety  is  but  a  mixture  °[™tues 
vices.  There  is  no  country,  which  would 
not  deem  it  an  honour  to  adopt  you  ;  and  as 
I  am  not  indifferent  to  that  of  my  native  pro¬ 
vince,  I  congratulate  it,  upon  your  having 
there  fuck’d  with  your  milk  that  tafte  for 
learning,  which  has  fmee  given  you  fo  diftin- 
guilhed  a  rank  in  the  republic  or  letters.  _ 
London  difdains  not  to  be  the  rival  of  Paris  : 
but  the  metropolis  of  the  Britifi  empire  (thus 
it  is  ftiled  by  feveral  authors)  pretends  to  have 


#  A  filial!  town  in  Burgundy. 
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the  fuperiority  over  the  fir [l  city  of  France  by 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  :  and  as  far  as  1 
can  judge,  its  pretenfions  are  well  grounded, 

I  will  not  alledge  in  proof,  that  they  reckon 
a  hundred  and  thirty-three  parifhes  in  it,  and 
that  there  are  but  fifty- feven  in  Paris,  Nor  do 
I  flop  at  the  totals  of  the  yearly  bills  of  births 
and  burials  in  both  cities  :  the  difference  ob- 
ferved  therein  may  poffibly  proceed  from  the 
great  number  of  fea-faring  people  on  the 
Thames,  the  greateft  part  of  whom  ought  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  regarded  as  paffengers  than  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  foundation,  on  which  I  build,  is 
quite  of  a  different  kind  ;  it  is,  that  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  morals,  efpecially  among  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  is  carried  much  farther  in  Lon¬ 
don  than  in  Paris.  It  is  a  fad,  but  true,  ob- 
fervation,  that  libertinifm,  debauches  and  all 
forts  of  vice  are  the  inheritance  of  great  cities, 
and  that  the  more  populous  they  are,  the 
more  corrupt  :  upon  examining  this  propofi- 
tion  inverted,  perhaps  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  more  corrupt  they  are,  the  more  populous 
they  mu  ft  be. 

However,  it  mu  ft  be  allow’d  that  another 
caufe  contributes  to  this  great  depravity  of  mo¬ 
rals  ;  which  is  the  extreme  licentioufnefs  that 
reigns  here,  perhaps  as  a  neceflary  confequence 
of  the  political  conftitution.  In  France  we 
have  a  police,  the  regularity  of  which  de~ 
fcends  to  the  lowed:  particulars  that  can  be  of 
ufe  to  the  community  ;  and  of  which  an  im- 
menfe  people  feel  the  happy  effects  without 

P  3  know- 
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knowing  all  its  value,  but  which  even  ftran- 
gers  are  forced  to  admire.  At  London,  there 
is  neither  police,  order  nor  fubordination.  The 
common  people  here  are  feldom  retrained  by 
the  laws,  the  great  are  not  always  by  decency  : 
in  a  word  the  profeffion  of  vice  is  as  puolic  as 

any  reputable  profeffion. 

About  twelve  years  ago,  fome  well-inten¬ 
tioned  perfons  here  formed  themfelves  into  a 
Jociety  of  a  fmgular  kind  5  their  view  was  the 
reformation  of  manners  of  this  great  city.^  They 
obliged  themfelves  to  profecute  at  their  own 
expence  all  fuch  as  offend  againtl  the  laws  di¬ 
vine  or  human  :  and  for  that  purpofe  they 
had  hireling  fpies  in  every  part  or  the  town,  to 
inform  againft  the  offenders.  Unluckily  one 
of  this  fcciety  committed  a  murther  foon  after, 
and  thus  it  fell  almoft  into  contempt  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  However,  there  are  ftill  fome  worthy 
fouls,  who  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  re- 
eftabliffi  its  credit.  The  chief  occupation  of  this 
fociety  at  prefent  is  to  publifh  works  of  piety 
and  morality,  to  lerve  as  an  antidote  to  infide¬ 
lity  and  licentioufnefs.  Thofe  works  are  fome- 
times  facred  tragedies,  nay  fometinies  roman¬ 
ces- compofed  on  purpofe  to  inipire  a  tafte  for 
virtue, and  horror  for  vice.  It  were  to  be  wish¬ 
ed  that  they  employed  perfons  to  write  thofe 
works,  whofe  talents  were  equal  to  their  good 
intentions:  but  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  which 
I  have  read,  are  commendable  only  for  their 
defign.  Yet  I  except  one  romance,  which  is 
Pamela ,  wherein,  notwithstanding  great  tedi- 

oufnefs. 
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oufnefs,  and  a  fund  of  low  education,  which 
may  poffibly  difguft  moft  part  of  the  reader?, 

I  have  found  very  good  things, 

I  will  remark  on  this  occafion,  that  there  is 
not  a  city  in  the  world,  where  more  benefac¬ 
tions  are  made  to  hofpitals,  and  where  thefe 
charities  are  worfe  difpenfed.  "The  number  of 
hofpitals ,  fays  anEnglifh  author,  encreafes  daily , 
without  diminhfhing  the  number  of  our  poor* 
The  beft  foundations,  and  yet  the  moft  neg¬ 
lected,  are  in  England.  The  general  cry  of 
the  nation  has  not  yet  prevailed  on  the  parlia¬ 
ment  to  redrefs  thofe  abufes.  Six  pence  per 
month  are  flopped  out  of  every  failor’s  pay, 
towards  the  iupport  of  Greenwich  hofpital, 
which  is  an  eftablifhment  for  Englifti  failors  of 
the  fame  nature  with  the  Invalids  for  our  fol- 
diers  :  yet  I  am  informed  that  many  of  thofe 
who  live  in  it,  have  no  fort  of  right  to  admit¬ 
tance.  Avarice  makes  fome  matters  provide  for 
old  fervants,  whom  vanity  was  frequently  the 
foie  motive  for  keeping,  at  the  expence  of  the 
public  :  in  order  to  fave  themfeives  the  allow¬ 
ance  of  penfions,  they  fend  them  to  thofe  efta- 
blifhments,  which  belong  only  to  thofe  honeft 
fubjeds,  who  have  fpent  their  youth  and  health 
in  the  fervice  of"  their  country.  Is  it  poffible, 
that  the  greateft  abufes  are  found  among  thofe, 
who  pafs  for  the  wifeft  people  in  Europe  ; 
and  that  where  they  talk  fo  loud  of  zeal  for 
the  public  good,  thofe  whofe  duty  it  is  to 
watch  the  general  intereft,  conftantly  facrifice 
it  to  their  private  advantage  ! 

P  4'  In 
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In  England,  the  ftate  lofes  a  vaft  number 
of  fubjeâs  for  want  of  having  at  London  fa 
necefiary  and  well-regulated  an  eftablifhment 
as  our  hofpital  for  foundlings.  You  may  eaft- 
ly  remember,  that  this  was  confeffed  to  us 
one  day  at  Paris  by  that  illuftrious  and  virtu¬ 
ous  Englifhman  who  is  now  prefident  of 
the  Royal  Society  ;  and  who  to  a  warm  zeal 
for  the  public  good  joining  the  moft  extern 
five  lights  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  de» 
ferves  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  mana¬ 
gers  of  all  the  charities  in  this  city.  In  Eng- 
land  every  parifh  is  oblig’d  to  take  care  of  the 
children  born  therein  ;  and  there  are  fufficient 
funds  fettled  for  their  maintenance  and  edu-, 
cation  :  and  yet,  to  the  great  fhame  of  the 
managers,  the  moft  part  of  thofe  unhappy 
little  ones  die  within  the  firft  or  fécond  year. 
Fifty  foundlings  hardly  furnifli  one  man  to 
the  ftate.  This  is  a  matter  of  fuch  moment, 
that  it  equally  concerns  humanity  and  policy. 
How  is  it  poffible  that  the  Englifh  fliould  be 
guilty  of  fo  much  negligence;  fince  humanity 
is  faid  to  be  their  firft  virtue,  and  that  they 
are  fuch  mafters  of  political  calculations,  that 
'  they  know  the  precife  value  of  the  life  of  eve¬ 
ry  perfon  in  the  nation  ! 

To  return  to  the  Society  for  reformation 
of  manners,  their  laudable  defign  puts  me 
in  mind  of  a  pamphlet,  which  I  have  read, 
and  poflibly  you  will  not  be  forry  to  fee.  I 
am  entirely  of  the  opinion  of  the  ingenious 

author  * 


*  Martin  Folkes,  efq; 
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author  *,  and  fincerely  wifh  that  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  there  were  no  other  taxes  laid  but  on  the 
vices  of  mankind. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c. 

An  infallible  fcheme  to  pay  the  public  debt  of 
this  nation  (Ireland)  infix  months . 

rjr^He  great  diftrefs  of  this  unhappy 
£C  country,  is  too  vifible  to  all,  ex- 
€t  cept  thofe  who  have  power  to  redrefs  it. 

“  We  may  obferve  thro'  the  whole  nation, 
<c  one  univerfal  complaint  of  the  decay  of 
trade,  the  opprefiion  of  landlords,  and  the 
<c  deficiency  of  money  ;  and  yet  I  cannot 
cc  find  among  all  the  fchemes  propofed  to 
cc  léffen  thefe  evils,  any  one  in  particular, 
*c  which  feems  likely  to  fucceed. 

S£  But 

*  Dean  Swift.  He  is  one  of  the  Englifh  authors,  who  has 
beft  fucceeded  in  pleafantry  :  but  even  in  this  kind,  of  writing  he 
is  not  always  happy.  Who  can  relifh  his  modefi  propofal  for 
preventing  the  children  of  the  poor  people  in  Ireland,  from  being 
a  burden  to  their  parents  or  country  ;  and for  making  them  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  public  ?  The  method  he  propofes,  is  to  fatten  them, 
and  then  fell  them  at  a  public  market,  for  the  food  of  wealthy 
folks,  nice  palates,  &c.  On  this  head  he  enters  into  a  wretched 
detail,  equally  ridiculous  and  difgufting.  ’Tis  eafy  to  perceive, 
that  the  whole  is  a  violent  fatyr  againft  the  Englifh  government, 
for  oppreffmg  Ireland  :  but  we  often  mifs  our  aim,  for  want  of 
addrefs.  The  author  intended  to  make  people  laugh,  and  he 
furfeits.  A  fatyr  that  would  bear  reading  over  a  fécond  or  third 
time  with  pleafure,  would  certainly  have  a  better  effeâ:,  than  a 
writing,  the  iniipidity  of  which  makes  it  drop  out  of  the  rea*. 
der’s  hands. 
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tc  But  what  is  Bill  an  addition  to  this  mela-n- 
choiy  profpedt  of  affairs,  is  the  unbounded 
eC  luxury  and  extravagance,  both  in  apparel 
and  entertainments,  which  perfons  of  all 
ranks  and  degrees  run  into  at  prefent  ;  tho* 
£C  in  general  we  labour  under  fuch  hardfhips 
€C  and  poverty. 

We  are  affedted  in  a  quite  different  man- 
ce  ner  from  all  the  nations  upon  earth  :  for, 
cc  with  others,  wealth  is  the  mother  of  luxu- 
ry,  but  with  us  poverty  has  the  very  fame, 
effedt  ;  with  others,  fcarcity  is  the  parent 
of  induftry,  but  with  us  it  is  the  nurfe  of 
idlenefs  and  vice. 

u  We  labour  to  imitate  our  neighbouring 
®c  kingdoms  in  nothing  but  their  extrava- 
€C  gance,  without  having  the  fame  plentiful 
aids  of  commerce,  or  applying  ourfelves  to 
the  ftudy  of  fair-dealing  to  maintain  it.  So 
that,  in  fhort,  by  our  own  ill  management, 
we  are  brought  to  fo  low  an  ebb  of  wealth 
and  credit,  that  our  condition  feerns  inca- 
*4  pable  of  any  relief. 

44  But,  as  I  have  the  intereft  of  this  mif- 
44  guided  people  very  much  at  heart,  I  do  not 
44  intend  this  effay  as  a  detedtion  of  their  pre- 
44  lent  grievances,  but  as  a  remedy  againft 
44  them.  And  for  that  purpofe,  I  have  la- 
€C  boured  to  find  out  fuch  a  fcheme  as  will 
4 4  difcharge  our  public  debt,  with  all  pofiible 
4C  eafe  and  pleafure  to  the  fubjedt,  and  in  fo 
cc  fhort  a  time,  that  we  may  neither  com- 
ct  plain  of  being  oppreffed  by  long- continu’d 

a  taxes. 
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taxes,  (as  fome  unreafonable  people  often 
££  prefume  to  do,)  nor  quite  defpair  of  being 
€C  once  more  in  a  thriving  condition, 

“  Let  us  confider  what  thofe  vices  are, 
<c  which  at  prefent  prevail  moft  among  us  ; 
<£  and  I  believe,  upon  enquiry,  they  will  be 
cc  found  Perjury,  Fornication,  Drunken  nefs, 
4C  Swearing,  Slander,  Infidelity,  Fraud,  Blaf- 
<c  phemy,  and  many  others  :  would  it  not 
then  be  worthy  of  our  confideration,  whe- 
<£  ther  a  moderate  tax  upon  every  particular 
“  vice,  inftead  of  laying  an  additional  duty 
<c  upon  wine,  hops,  and  other  commodities, 
u  would  not  fupply  us  with  a  fufficierit  fum 
££  in  a  very  fhort  time  ?  Such  a  tax  rnuft  of 
££  necefiity  yield  a  vaft  revenue,  and  prove 
£c  the  moft  infallible,  and  indeed  the  only 
<c  fcheme  for  our  profperity,  if  it  fhall  be 
c£  thought  proper  to  be  continued. 

££  But,  before  I  proceed  to  particulars,  it 
<c  may  not  be  arnifs  to  premife,  that  this  tax 
<£  is  not  defigned  for  any  one  county  or  pro- 
££  vince  in  this  kingdom,  but  to  extend  itfelf 
cc  univerfally  over  the  whole  nation  :  becaufe 
>  cc  different  vices  may  flouriih  in  different 
££  counties,  as  different  plants  in  their  .diffe- 
c£  rent  foils  ;  as  perjury  in  one,  theft  in  ano« 
tc  ther,  diflîmulatiôn  and  flattery  in  another, 
££  rapine  in  another,  and  fo  of  the  reft  :  howe- 
tc  ver,  I  take  theft  to  be  our  peculiar  ftaple  vice. 

££  And  left  any  difputes  may  hereafter  a- 
cc  rife,  about  the  nature  of  perjury,  the  intern 
tion  of  the  ad  in  this  particular,  or  what 

iC 
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u  perfons  are  to  be  fubjed  to  this  tax;  Ï  mull 
8C  here  alfo  premife,  that  every  lye  confirm’d 
es  by  an  oath,  is  undoubtedly  perjury,  whe- 
ther  before  a  magiftrate,  or  behind  a  coun- 
4C  ter.  And  therefore  we  do  not  doubt,  but 
sc  the  trading  part  of  our  people  will  be 
great  benefactors  to  the  public  in  this  par» 
ticular  article,  as  well  as  in  many  others. 

Thefe  two  things  being  premis’d,  let 
*c  us  fuppofe  that  in  this  large  country  5000 
perfons  are  guilty  of  this  infirmity  each 
day  :  which  computation  mud  be  allow’d 
very  moderate,  if  we  recoiled:,  that  this 
number  is  not  above  a  four  hundredth 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom, 
who  are  generally  computed  to  amount  to 
tc  two  millions.  And  if  we  further  confider, 
*€  what  ftrong  inducements  our  natives  have 
to  pradice  it,  from  its  being  often  fo  ex- 
ceedingly  beneficial  ;  if  we  confider  the 
S£  great  ufe  made  of  it  in  all  forts  of  traffick; 

the  great  demands  for  it  in  law-fuits  ;  the 
cc  great  advantage  of  it  in  eledions,  and  the 
<e  undeniable  profit  of  it  in  all  profecutions, 
“  we  fhall  think  the  number  of  5000  ftill 
“  more  reafonable. 

<c  Let  us  then  fuppofe  every  one  of  this 
number  to  be  perjur’d,  only  once  every 
5C  day,  (which  is  a  very  favourable  fuppofi- 
<£  tion)  and  fubjed  only  to  a  tax  of  fix-pence 
4£  for  each  offence  :  for  which  fum,  perhaps, 
£C  he  may  procure  either  the  death  of  an  e~ 
45  nemy,  an  eftate  for  his  friend,  or  a  for- 

44  tune 
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tune  for  himfelf  (all  which  are  efteemed 
£C  very  defirable)  :  the  tax  will  be  too  incon- 
*c  fiderable  to  make  any  one  murmur,  and 
yet  will  yield  the  fum  of  125  1.  per  day, 
iC  towards  difchatging  our  national  debt. 

“  Befides,  this  tax,  tho’  very  low,  may  in 
cc  reality  be  very  profitable  to  mankind  :  for 
xc  attornies,  follicitors,  ufurers,  butchers,  and 
“  other  honeft  traders,  will  fcarce  think  it 
anfwerable  to  the  expence  of  time,  to  for- 
€f  fwear  themfelves  for  any  profit  from  one 
s€  penny  to  fix  pence,  inclufive,  (as  now 
S£  cuftomary,)  but  will  at  lead,  for  every 
tranfgreflion,  expeCt  to  gain  fufficient  to 
v£C  defray  the  tax. 

£C  However,  I  wou’d  have  all  fworn  con- 
4C  fiables,  and  all  collectors  of  this  and  many 
cc  other  taxes,  entirely  exempted  from  any 
“  penalty,  as  priviledg’d  perfons  :  becaufe, 
u  by  that  means  they  will  be  enabled  to  be 
*c  very  ferviceable  in  their  feveral  ftations. 

“  Fornication,  as  the  world  is  at  prefen t, 
wou’d  fornifh  the  public  with  a  large  fum, 
cc  even  at  a  very  moderate  tax  :  for  it  is  now 
sc  made  an  effential  part  of  the  polite  gentle- 
€C  man’s  character,  and  he  that  has  prevail’d 
“  on  the  greateft  number,  proportionably  rifes 
cc  in  reputation. 

cc  Let  us  then  compute,  that  in  the  fe- 
fC  veral  parts  of  this  nation,  5000  per  day 
u  were  liable  to  be  taxed  for  this  general  vice, 
ÉC  only  at  two  {hillings  :  the  fum  ariiing  from 
u  this  to  the  public  good,  will  amount  to 

u  500  L 
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cc  5°°  1»  Per  day,  an^  *n  months  to  al- 
€C  mod  one  third  of  our  national  debt. 

£C  I  know  it  may  be  here  objedted,  that 

I  have  computed  upon  too  fmall  a  num- 
C£  ber,  and  that  I  might  juftly  account  rather 
££  upon  twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  per  day, 
c£  in  the  feveral  counties  of  this  kingdom  : 
tc  but,  tho’  I  own  this  objedtion  to  be  very 
ec  ftrong,  if  we  were  to  confider  the  oppor- 
££  timides  of  wakes,  patron-days,  hay-making 
££  feafons,  may-days,  religious  pilgrimages  to 
cc  holy  wells,  balls  public  and  private,  and 

many  other  commodious  fcenes  for  that 
i£  kind  of  entertainment  ;  yet  I  would  rather 
££  chufe  to  err  on  the  right  fide,  in  too 
*£  fmall,  than  too  great  a  computation. 

££  I  know  the  popifii  clergy  will  make 
<£  ftrong  remonftrances  againft  this  tax,  and 
£C  plead,  that  it  is  defign’d  to  opprefs  them  ; 
<c  that  all  nations  of  the  earth  allow  them  a 
££  toleration  in  this  particular  point,  as  they 
“  are  frail  mortals,  and  fworn  to  celibacy  ; 
“  and  what  is  ft  ill  worfe,  that  fuch  a  tax 
<c  would  be  the  moft  effedfual  means  to  drain 
<£  them  of  their  whole  revenues  :  but  as  I 
<c  would  not  have  fuch  pious  perfons  juftly 
“  complain  of  the  leaft  rigour,  I  fhall  rea- 
“  diiy  agree  to  their  being  exempted. 

£C  Drunkennefs  I  would  only  tax  at  fix- 
<£  pence,  becaufe  it  might  be  prejudicial  to 
£C  his  majefty’s  revenue  to  difcourage  it,  and 
tc  confequently  fubjedt  the  propofer  to  pe- 
<c  nalties. 
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a  Let  us  then  compute,  that  only  twenty 
thoufand  perfons,  (which  is  but  one  hun- 
cc  dredth  part  of  the  people  in  this  king- 
€C  dom)  were  daily  liable  to  be  tax’d  3  the 
“  amount  would  be  500  L  per  day.  And 
éc  how  extreamly  moderate  this  computa- 
*c  t-ion  is,  may  appear  to  any  one  who  con- 
cc  fiders,  that  befides  the  ufual  opportunities 
of  taverns  and  private  houfes,  there  are  elec- 
“  tions,  fairs,  mayors  feafts,  univerfity  treats^ 
<c  corporation  dinners,  chriftmas  regales,  wed- 
cc  dings  and  chrift’nings,  both  in  town  and 
<c  country,  and  many  other  irrefutable  in- 
<c  ducements  to  this  manly  vice, which  would, 
perhaps,  if  nicely  calculated,  daily  furnifh  us 
£C  with  two  thirds  more  than  our  computed 
<c  number,  and  by  that  means  greatly  conduce 
€C  to  the  public  good. 

u  But,  however,  I  would  by  all  means  ex- 
€C  empt  all  country  juilices  of  the  peace, 
<c  whether  fquires  or  parfons  :  becaufe  it  would 
sc  be  unfeemly  to  fee  fuch  honourable  and 
reverend  perfonages  inful  ted  by  meaner  of- 
cc  ficers,  as  often  as  they  might  be  difcovered 
C€  in  fuch  a  condition. 

Swearing  would  be  a  mort  univerfal  bene- 
C£  fit  in  this  cafe  :  becaufe  at  prefen t,  it  ferves 
€c  to  feafon  the  difcourfe  of  all  ranks  and  de*- 
cc  grees  of  men.  It  is  the  principal  ingredient 
cc  and  decoration  of  all  modern  jokes,  gibes, 
a  quarrels,  love-fpeeches,  difputes,  threats 
<c  and  promifes,  and  consequently  capable  of 
affording  an  incredible  revenue, 

sc  Ho\v- 
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u  However,  let  us  fuppofe  forty  thoufand  per- 
fons  per  day,  liable  to  the  tax  of  fix-pence  . 
only,  for  each  offence  of  this  kind  ;  which, 
considering  the  great  number  of  markets, 

<c  coffee-houfes,  Shambles,  barracks  and  ga- 
<c  ming-houfes,  in  this  kingdom,  is  a  very  in- 
<c  confiderable  number  :  yet  even  this  article 
€C  will  furnifh  us  with  1000  1.  per  day,  which 
<c  would  amount  to  near  two  thirds  of  the  pub- 
£C  lick  debt. 

cc  Our  laws  have  amerfed  each  offence  in 
this  way  at  one  Shilling,  ordering  one  half 
to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  the  poor  ; 
which  in  my  humble  opinion,  was  very  ill 
concerted  :  for  if  the  legiflature  did  really 
intend  that  this  law  Should  be  punctually  en- 
forc'd,  they  ought  to  have  divided  the  whole 
mulct  between  the  informer  and  the  juftice, 
without  any  regard  to  the  poor  ;  and  then, 
they  might  be  affured,  it  would  be  vigo- 
roufly  executed. 

4C  I  am  already  apprehenfive,  that  all  mili¬ 
tary  perfons  will  expeCt  an  exemption  from 
taxes  on  this  account  :  becaufe  they  may 
plead  precedent  for  many  generations,  may 
alledge  the  power  of  cuftom,  the  decency  and 
comelinefsof  it,  when  properly  mingled  with 
other  difeourfe,  or  that  the  cenforious  world 
would  perhaps  fufpeCt,  they  knew  nothing 
of  God  at  all, if  they  did  not  fometimes  men¬ 
tion  his  name  ;  and  many  other  reafons  of 
equal  weight  :  but  tho’  thefe  remonftrances 
are  very  juft,  yet  as  this  is  the  only  means 
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by  which  our  dartding  army  can  poffibly 

conduce  to  the  national  good,  it  will  be 
hard  to  exempt  them. 

•cÆ^ev,eVsthe  military  p°wer  would 

infallibly  be  liable  to  this  tax  in  all  its  bran¬ 
ches,  by  which  means  they  might  be  utter¬ 
ly  impoverifh’d  ;  I  believe  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  allow  all  foot-foldiers  andfield- 
officers,  all  young  eniigns,  fpruce  cornets, 
naval  captains,  cabin-boys  and  quarter-ma- 

uers,  forty  or  fifty  oaths  a  day  entirely  free 
from  any  tax  or  penalty. 

As  for  flander,  fuppofing  only  twenty 
thoufand  per  day,  taxed  at  fix  pence  for  every 
offence^  this  article  would  daily  afford  the 

public  (at  the  lowed  reafonable  compu¬ 
tation)  500  1. 

“  ,^nd.  as  this  is  a  favourite  talent,  we 
m.ght  have  ventur’d  to  tax  it  much  higb- 
er  ;  but  I  would  not  feem  to  difeourage  fo 
charitable  a  difpofition,  efpecially  where  it 
may  promote  the  intered  of  my  country 
**  As  “  tbf  Wfe,;i  have  bee„yalw°p  L 
great  an  admirer  of  theirs,  to  defire  any  re- 
dndhon  fhouid  be  laid  on  their  pleafure 
either  private  or  public;  and  therefore  1 
would  have  them  tax’d  only  half  as  much 
as  the  men  for  every  little  error  of  this  kind 
recaufe  dander,  in  men,  is  a  talent  unnatural 
and  acquired,  and  generally  practic’d  to  in¬ 
gratiate  themfelves  with  the  oppodte  fex  - 
whereas  this  genteel  failing  in  females  is  in’ 

nate,  and  impodible  to  be  fedrain  wbS 
v  01 1  I  $  çy  ( .  - 
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»  is  a  cafe  that  demands  our  utmoft  compaf- 
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»  1'  think  all  drawing-rooms,  affemblies, 
and  all  places  of  public  refort  for  ladies, 
ought  to  be  exempt  from  any  penalty  ••  be- 
caufe  it  is  fo  material  a  part  of  the  difeourfe 
and  amufement  of  thofe  P^es,  that  to  tax 
them  for  each  offence,  would  be  m eftett 
to  enioin  them  perpetual  filencej  which, 
it  were  poffible,  would  be  too  great  a  mif- 
fortune,  both  to  themfelves,  and  the  world, 

to  be  exacted  from  them. 

“  Infidelity  and  blafphemy  would  furmfii 
us  wth  a  confiderable  fum ,  and  as  they  are 
not  originally  of  our  own  growth,  but  an 
nuallv  Imported  from  neighbouring  king¬ 
doms!  they  ought  to  be  fubjed  to  fome 
duty  which  in  few  years  would  probably 
be  ^  vail  addition  to  the  public  reJe™e- 
Yet  as  this  traffick  is  principally  came 
nn  bv  vouiW  lawyers,  and  travelling  fquires, 

«  i>  would  certainly  meet 

condition  height  oafs  into  a  law  won  d 
g\adly  exempt  both  lawyers  of  all  a^es, 
fubaltern  and  field-officers,  young  heirs, 
a  *nnr  matters  pick-pockets,  and  players. 
ÎÏÏSïSnÇ  confide.  .he  feveral  ferns 
arifing  from  the  tax  on  our  vices  as  we 
have  before  computed  them,  and  the  juft- 
5  and  infallibility  of  this  fcheme  muft 
appear  demonftrably. 
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The  public  debt  of  this  na¬ 
tion  is  about  'JOGjQQG  L 

And  the  tax 
For  perjury 

Fornication 
Drunkennefs 
Swearing 
Slander 

Total  per  day 

Which  in  182  days,  or  half  a  year*  will 
amount  to  477,750  1.  which  is  confidera- 
ec  bly  more  than  our  national  debt. 

**  But  left  by  the  univerfal  poverty  of  our 
fic  people,  which  is  much  to  be  fear'd,  or  by 
their  growing  more  virtuous,  which  never 
can  be  reafonably  apprehended,  this  daily 
€£  income  fhould  fall  fhort  of  what  we  have 
€€  computed  ;  I  mu  ft  humbly  beg  leave  to 
offer  fome  other  improvements  of  this 
fcheme,  which  will  undoubtedly  anfwer  all 
deficiencies* 

And  for  this  purpofe,  what  if  a  fevere 
€€  tax  was  laid  on  all  manner  of  perfons  who 
prefum’d  to  marry  till  they  were  full  forty 
€£  years  old.  If  any  fhould  prove  fool -hardy 
ÊC  enough  to  tranfgrefs  a  law  fo  calculated  for 
€C  the  happinefs  of  men,  each  offence  would 
cc  be  of  fignal  benefit  to  the  public  :  and  if 
“  providentially  it  fhould  prove  an  effectual 
reftraiot,  there  muft  of  neceffity  be  fewer 

children 


125  1,  per  day, 
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1000 
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«  cWldren  in  each  family,  and  of  conference 
»  the  number  of  beggars  and  wretch^  >  d  ^ 

::  ov"c«æ,  V 

“  pîedTom' EnWgW  ? ?S 
»  to  be  wilh’d  :  becaufe  fuch  an  «  1 

“  wou’d  probably  cure  that  na  0f  this 

»  veterate  antipathy  to  die  inhabitants  ot  this, 

“  at  lead  for  fome  generations. 

“  £  for  the  fcheme  to  «  b«chdorr 
»  which  has  lately  been  propos  d  to  the  houi 
«  bv  one  of  its  honourable  members,  I  mult 

««  bL  leave  to  think  it  highly  improper  :  be- 
..  S  batchelors  of  all  ranks  and  degrees 
»  are  real  benefadtors  to  the  public,  by  not 
»  Wiring  it  either  with  beggars  or  oppref- 
-  S'^heVs,  one  of  whl^n 
<t  be  the  conference  or  marnag 

“  fcTwould  alfo  earneftly  requeft,  that  all 
..  vouns^clergymen,  who,  with  more  paffion 
«  San  prudence,  lhall  dare  to  marry  before 
««  they  are  beneficed,  may-  be  liable  to  a  n 
“  ievere  tax  equal  to  a  prohibition:  becaufe 

..fcchofFender!m»ftinevtoblym»h,plybcg- 

«  gars,  live  in  contempt,  and  die  in  P  ■  ‘ 
Thefe  and  many  other  expedient 

might  eafily  be  found  upon  any 
to  furnifh  confiderable  iums  tor  th 

“  nal  debt.  «  nut 
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cc  But  as  there  will  remain  about  177,750 
cc  1.  over  and  above  our  public  debt,  I  will 
“  allow  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  it 
“  for  fallaries,  to  fuch  perfons  as  ffiall  be  ap- 
€C  pointed  colledtors  ;  and  I  hope  this  will  be 
<c  a  reafonable  provifion,  tho’  generally  above 
cc  one  half  of  every  tax  is  expended  in  paying 
€C  proper  officers  to  colled:  it.  The  overplus 
may  be  depofited  in  the  treafury  for  any 
other  pious  ufe. 

u  And  if  this  fcheme  fliou’d  be  fo  fortunate 
fc  as  to  fucceed,  as  I  have  no  reafon  to  doubt, 
cc  from  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  houfe 
<c  of  commons,  allthofe  noblemen  who  fhall 
££  be  appointed  commiffioners,  will  have  ex- 
ce  cellent  opportunities  of  promoting  their  ne- 
cc  phews,  couiins,  footmen,  fofterers,  valets, 
cc  and  other  valuable  dependents  to  good  in- 
cc  comes,  and  places  of  truft  and  credit.  But 
<c  I  wou’d  by  all  means  have  none  but  Eng- 
liffimen  nominated  to  be  tax-gatherers  :  be- 
cc  caufe  we  may  rationally  fuppofe,  that  they 
cc  will  be  entirely  free  from  prejudice,  in  fa- 
€£  vour  of  the  natives  of  this  kingdom. 

“  Thus  wou’d  a  moderate  tax  upon  our 
€C  vices  apparently  contribute  to  fave  this  na~ 

£C  tion  from  utter  ruin.  Many  perfons  who 
“  have  not  the  leaft  excufe  for  their  irregula- 
cc  rities  at  prefent  (except  the  commendable 
public  -  fpirited  contempt  for  religion) 

<c  might  then  plead  in  their  own  defence,  that 
sc  their  immoralities  had  preferv’d  their  coun- 
-  try.  And  by  this  means  we  might  be  fur- 

Q_3  '  “  niffi’d 
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u  nifli’d  with  a  multitude  of  patriots,  who 
*«  probably  wou’d  never  prove  fo  in  any  other 

-  «  But  I.muft  humbly  beg  leave  to  diffent 
from  that  religious  gentleman,  the  admired 
author  of  the  fable  of  the  bees  ;  tho’,  per- 
“  haps,  fuch  a  particularity  of  opinion  may 
“  injure  my  character  with  feveral  of  my 
c<  lay-brethren  of  moft  profeffions:  and  I 
«  rnuft  publicly  declare,  that  there  can  be 
<<  no  other  method,  half  fo  good  as  mine, 
to  make  private  vices  public  benefits. 


letter  XXXI. 

To  the  President  Bouhier; 

On  tragedies  in  profe  and  blank  verfe ,  Jhewing 
their  incompatibility  ‘with  the  genius  of  the 
French  tongue  :  with  a  criticifni  on  Englijb 
dramatic  poetry. 

London,  &c. 


t  où  very  juftly  maintain,  that  thp’  the 
fetters  of  rhyme  are  troublefome  to  us, 
yé*  they  hinder  not  a  happy  genius  from  foar- 
ine;  to  the  moft  fublime  beauties  of  poetry: 
anexample  of  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
found  in  the  equally  elegant  and  faithful  tram- 
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lation,  which  you  have  given  us  of  the  poem 
of  Petronius  on  the  civil  war . 

The  difpute  on  profe  tragedies  had  like  to 
have  fucceeded  to  that  on  ancient  and  modem 
authors.  That  firft  fchifm  had  fcarcely  been 
appeafed,  when  M.  de  la  Motte  plunged 
our  Parnaflfus  into  new  troubles,  by  preaching 
the  reformation  of  rhyme.  Innovators  in  all 
forts  of  fubjedts,  eafily  feduce  people  by  eon- 
ftantly  pretending  to  retrench  abufes  :  and 
yet  their  innovations  moft  commonly  bring 
on  greater  than  thofe  which  they  would  abo- 
lifh.  In  vain  has  one  of  our  moft  celebrated 
poets,  equally  capable  and  worthy  of  defend¬ 
ing  the  common  caufe  ;  in  vain,  I  fay,  has 
M.  de  Voltaire  demonftrated  both  by  his 
reafonings,  the  fallity  and  dangerous  confe» 
quences  of  M.  de  la  Motte’s  opinion, 
and  by  tragedies  fuch  as  Brutus ,  the  lofs  we 
ftiould  fuftain  by  baniihing  rhyme  from  the 
ftage,  according  to  the  fyftern  of  his  anta- 
gonift:  M.  de  la  Motte’s  fedtators  have 
after  his  death  attempted  to  re-eftablifh  a  doc¬ 
trine,  which  even  in  his  life  time  was  univer- 
fally  condemned. 

Your  zeal,  fir,  for  the  glory  of  our  mines 
has  made  you  efpoufe  their  quarrel  in  your 
turn  :  and  you  have  fo  folidly  refuted  the  rea~ 
fons  of  thofe,  who  would  fain  introduce  profe 
tragedies  among  us  ;  that  nothing  farther  could 
be  faid  on  that  fubjedt,  if  the  defenders  of  M. 
de  la  Motte’s  fyftern  had  not  armed  them- 
felves  with  a  new  argument.  They  objedt  the 

(^4  example 
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example  of  the  Englilh,  who  have  long  fince 
banifhed  rhyme  from  their  liage  :  they  triumph 
in  having  for  them  the  unanimous  fuffrages  of 
fo  iudicious  and  learned  a  nation.  And  indeed 
the  Englilh,  for  talents,  good  fenfe  and  phi- 
lofophical  knowledge,  occupy  fo  diftinguilh- 
ed  a  rank  in  the  literary  world  at  this  day, 
that  their  authority  is  of  great  weight  on  lub¬ 
bers  of  all  kinds.  However  it  allows  us  the 
liberty  of  examining ;  authority  is  but  a  fa¬ 
vourable  prejudice,  and  reafon  alone  has  the 

right  of  deciding,  „  ,  , 

If  the  Englilh  ftage,  fince  it  expelled  rhyme 
had  produced  fuch  mailer-pieces,  as  ours  had 
room  to  be  jealous  of  ;  we  ought  to  be  forry 
for  carrying  a  yoke,  which  hindered .  us  horn 
rifing  as  high  as  our  neighbours  :  I  think  I  can 
aller t  without  prejudice,  that  this  is  not  oui 
cafe;  for  which  Î  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  all 
polite  nations.  Even  had  we  been  compelled  to 
-acknowledge  the  Englilh  as  mailers  of  the  Itage, 
I  fhould  doubt  if  their  example  ought  to  make 
us  renounce  rhyme  ;  becaufe  we  have  not  the 
fame  advantages  with  them  to  do  without  it 
I  fincerely  own,  fir,  that  their  language,  tho’ 
harlher  than  ours,  feems  to  me  better  adapted 
to  poetrv.  Verfe  owes  its  principal  beauties 
to  the  flrength  and  boldnefs  of  expreflions, 
and  the  Englilh  have  a  right  to  claim  the  one 
and  the  other  as  particular  characters  of  their 
language.  They  ufe  feveral  expreflions  in  prole, 
on  which  we  would  fcarcely  venture  in  verle. 
They  have  a  greater  number  of  verbs  than 
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we  :  and  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  they  employ  compound  adjedives  to  ex- 
prefs  in  one  word,  what  we  cannot  exprefs 
in  our  language  without  having  recourfe  to  pe~ 
riphrafes.  For  example,  they  render  Achilla 
aux  pieds  légers ,  h  Aurore  aux  doigts  de  rofey 
Ihidre  àplufieurs  têtes ,  le  crime  au  front  d'ai¬ 
rain  ;  by  light-footed  Achilles ,  the  rofy-fnger'd 
morn9  the  many-headed  hydra ,  the  brazen- 
fronted  crime .  I  could  give  you  a  hundred 
others,  either  of  this,  or  of  a  different  kind. 
The  Englifh  fay,  all-feeing  y  all-knowing , 
&c,  as  well  as  all-mighty  A  Thus  their  lan¬ 
guage,  bolder  than  ours,  ftrongly  renders  by 
one  adjedive,  what  requires  three  or  four  words 
to  exprefs  it  more  feebly  in  ours. 

The  Englifh,  in  imitation  of  the  learned 
languages,  allows  the  poets  more  inverfions  of 
phrafes  and  tranfpofitions  of  words,  than  the 
French  :  without  cenfuring  the  fe verity  of  our 
tongue,  it  may  be  faid  that  this  chaftity,  which 
makes  it  fo  clear,  is  as  injurious  to  poetry,  as 
the  boldnefs  of  the  Englifh  is  advantageous  to 
it.  The  French  feems  to  be  the  language  of 
reafon,  the  Englifh  that  of  enthufiafm.  The 
good  fenfe  peculiar  to  our  neighbours  is  not  at 
all  perceptible  in  the  genius  of  their  tongue  : 
and  it  is  matter  of  wonder,  that  we  are  the 
people,  who  fpeak  the  moft  chafte  and  reafo- 
nable  tongue  in  Europe. 

When  the  Englifh  poets  find  the  expreffions 
of  their  tongue  too  weak  or  too  common, 

they 

*  The  word  tout-puijjant  is  ufed  in  French,  but  tout -voyant y 
tout-connoijfant  are  not. 
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they  take  the  liberty  to  borrow  others,  either 
from  the  dead  languages,  or  the  polite  langua¬ 
ges  in  prefent  ufe.  They  are  even  allowed  to 
coin  new  words.  When  Corneile  faid: 

ec  bras  eft  invaincu ,  mais  non  pas  invin¬ 
cible.” 

lie  was  cenfured  by  the  academy,  and  the 
word  was  not  received.  So  happy  a  verfe 
would  have  been  relifhed  in  Englifh,  and  the 
hazarded  word  would  have  enriched  the 
tonsue.  As  we  cannot  take  thofe  great  liber¬ 
ties,  we  have  not  a  feparate  language  for  poe¬ 
try  as  the  Englifh  and  Italians. 

'  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Englifh  poets,  who 
allow  themfelves  and  are  allowed  all  forts  of 
liberties,  have  had  better  fuccefs  than  ours,  in 

tranflating  into  verfethetwo  epic  mafter-pieces 

of  antiquity.  Dryden’s  Englifh  Virgi  is 
read  with  pleafure.  Pope’s  Homer  comes 
nearer  ftill  to  the  beauties  of  the  original. 
We  cannot  well  hope  ever  to  fee  a  good 
tranflation  of  the  Iliad  in  French  verfe.  The 
privileges  of  our  poetry  are  too  limited. 

The  different  meafures,  which  the  Englifh 
admit  in  their  verfes  of  ten  fyllables,  which 
are  almoft  the  only  fort  they  ufe,  give  them 
greater  variety,  and  their  poets  more  facility 
to  exprefs  their  thoughts  in  them.  With  thofe 
advantages  and  many  others  which  they  enjoy 
it  is  no  way  furprifing  that  they  do  without 
rhyme  in  tragedy:  but  we,  who  have  not  the 
fame  privileges,  would  be  in  the  wrong  to 
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follow  their  example.  Thofe  authors  who 
would  perfwade  us  to  renounce  rhyme,  be- 
caufe  the  Englifh  have  fhaken  off  its  yoke, 
reafon  much  like  thofe  others,  who  propofed 
to  introduce  dadtyls  and  fpondees  into  our 
verfe,  becaufe  the  Greeks  and  Latins  have  ufed 
them  in  theirs.  , 

Every  tongpehas  a  different  genius,  which 
fhould  be  well  known,  before  deciding  what 
it  ought  to  admit  or  rejedt  in  poetry.  What 
fuits  with  one,  does  not  always  fuit  with  the 
other.  The  French  has  too  many  confonants 
and  harfh  words  to  bear  being  meafured  as  the 
Latin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rules  of  our 
grammar  are  too  fevere,  the  çonftmdtions  of 
our  tongue  too  chafte,  the  licences  of  our  poe¬ 
try  too  narrow,  to  be  able  to  do  without  rhyme, 
as  the  Englifh  poetry.  However  let  us  exa¬ 
mine  a  little  what  the  Englifh  tragedy  has 
gained  by  fhaking  it  off.  The  reafon  that  is 
given  for  expelling  rhyme  from  our  dramatic 
poetry,  is  that  we  may  by  that  means  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  follow  nature  clofer,  and  raife  the  tra¬ 
gic  fublime  to  a  higher  pitch  :  let  us  fee  if  the 
Englifh  have  reaped  thefe  advantages  by  fo 
doing. 


I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  their  greateft  tragical 
writer:  Shakespeare’s  genius,  enemvtoaii 
conftraint,  has  not  lefs  difengaged  itfelf  from 
the  rules  of  decency  and  probability  too,  than 
from  the  yoke  of  rhyme.  He  is  the  firft 
Englifh  author,  who  dared  to  throw  it  off 

,  at  another  in 
verfe. 


at  one  time  he  fpeaks  in  profe 


v  * 
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verfe  '  and  fometimes  even  in  rhyme  :  he  lays 
things  as  they  offer,  and  every  where  equally 
indulges  his  lazinefs  and  genius  Hence  it  is, 
that  fuch  great  beauties  and  fuch  great  defects 

are  found  in  his  works.  , 

The  dramatic  writers  who  have  taken  him 
for  their  model,  have  copied  his  defects,  with¬ 
out  coming  near  his  fublime  :  they  have  al¬ 
lowed  themfelves  all  his  negligences,  withou 
having  the  fame  beauties  to  fet  them  olt.  it 
was  lazinefs,  that  made  Shakespeare  write 
lèverai  tragedies  in  profe  :  it  was  for  want  of 
talent,  that  fome  authors  have  aone  the  like. 
In  regard  to  tragedies  wrote  entirely  m  prole, 
Dryden  informs  us,  that  the  public  were 
quite  tired  of  them  in  his  time  ;  and  he  main¬ 
tains  the  impoffibility  of  fucceeding  therein, 
without  enlivening  them  with  fome  comic 

fcenes.  ■*  • 

Such  fir,  has  been  the  fate  of  prolaic  tra¬ 
gedies  on  the  Englilh  ftage  ;  and  I  leave  you 
to  iudge  if  we  have  reafon  to  envy  it  :  had 
they  been  received  on  ours,  they  muff  have 
infallibly  met  with  the  fame.  The  public 
would  loon  be  difgufted  with  the  dull  pieces 
that  would  be  brought  on  it  As  a  proof  of 
this  affection,  I  refer  all  people  of  tafte  to  the 
tragedy  of  Oedipus  in  profe.  I  cannot  com¬ 
prehend  how  M.  DE  LA  Motte,  who  had 
a  talent  and  a  philofophical  turn  of  mind  has 
lb  little  improved  the  one,  and  made  lo  bad  ule 

of  the  other. 

Were 
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Were  we  to  banifh  rhyme  from  tragedy 3 
the  ftage  would  become  a  prey  to  the  moll  in¬ 
different  writers,  who  difhonour  it  too  much 
already  by  a  number  of  dull  comedies.  Thofe 
who  have  the  wretched  knack  of  compoling 
bad  romances,  would  not  fail  fetting  up  for 
authors  of  tragedy  :  they  would  molt  readily 
enter  into  a  career  that  mull  appear  eafy  to 
them  ;  and  men  of  true  genius  would  not  ufe 
their  utmoft  endeavours  to  fupport  their  credit. 
We  grow  negligent,  when  difficulties  do  not 
warn  us  to  be  on  our  guard.  The  mind  re- 
fembles  virtue  in  this  particular  :  it  never  em¬ 
ploys  its  whole  ftrength  fo  effectually,  nor 
fhines  forth  with  fuch  fplendor,  as  when  it 
lights  on  cbffacles. 

I  now  proceed  to  their  tragedies  in  verfe, 
which  differ  from  ours  in  nothing  but  the  fup- 
preffion  of  rhyme.  One  fhould  be  apt  to 
think,  that  the  Englifh  poets,  freed  from  this 
yoke,  ought  thereby  the  better  to  imitate  the 
true  language  of  the  pallions  ;  that  their  dia¬ 
logue  ought  to  be  more  natural  and  better  con¬ 
nected  than  that  of  the  French  poets  ;  and  in 
a  word,  that  their  tragedies  ought  to  be  more 
perfect  than  ours  :  and  yet  to  me  it  appears 
that  the  contrary  has  happened.  The  Eng- 
liffi  authors,  the  better  to  Ihun  the  language 
of  profe,  have  recourfe  to  the  boldnefs  of  fi¬ 
gures,  They  every- where  affect  the  epic 
ftrain,  which  in  tragedy  is  as  contrary  at  leaft 
to  nature,  as  rhyme  itfelf.  A  prince  rack’d 
by  the  moll  violent  paffion,  interrupts  himfelf 
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in  the  middle  of  a  thought,  to  make  a  mod 
ample  and  frothy  defcription  of  a  florin.  At 
the  end  of  an  aft,  whatever  jealoufy  or  fury 
he  is  poffeflfed  with,  he  muft  clofe  it  with  a 
flowery  fimile.  This  fault  is  become  fo  much 
in  fafhion  with  the  Englifli,  that  even  the  wife 
and  judicious  Addison's  Cato, >  that  is  to  fay, 
their  moft  regular  tragedy,  is  not  exempt  from 
it.  In  a  word,  On  their  ftage  as  an  author 
conftantly  runs  after  wit  in  comedy,  fo  in  tra* 
vedy  the  poet  is  too  epic  :  and  their  dramatic 
works  in  general  are  full  of  ill-placed  beauties. 
Their  dialogue,  far  from  being  more  natural 
than  ours,  is  for  the  moft  part  but  a  firing  of 
epigrams  :  ’tis  the  poet  that  anfwers,  not  the 
perfon  whom  he  introduces  on  the  ftage. 

If  M.  de  la  Motte  found  fault  with  Ra¬ 
cine  for  having  faid,  fpeakingof  the  monfter 
that  devoured  Hippolitus  ; 

“  Le  flot  qui  l'apporta  recule  épouvanté." 

if  the  florid  account,  which  Theramene 
gives  of  the  death  of  that  hero,  has  feemed 
to  him  to  be  out  of  place  on  the  ftage  ;  what 
would  he  have  thought  of  the  Englifli  trage¬ 
dies,  in  which  thofe  epic  beauties  are  fo  com¬ 
mon  ;  and  where  they  are  generally  the  moft 
expected  and  moft  applauded  ? 

I  would  be  more  cautious  in  expofing  this 
defedt  of  the  Englifli  poets,  did  it  not  proceed 
from  a  caufe  which  does  them  honour.  The 
faults  which  the  public  fees  with  the  greateft 

indulgence,  are  thofe  of  a  bold  genius  5  and 

fuch 
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fuch  is  that  of  the  Englifh  :  but  a  judicious 
reader,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  does  them  ju- 
Hice,  and  admires  the  fecundity  of  their  ima¬ 
gination,  cannot  avoid  condemning  its  abufe. 
Wherever  he  finds  beautiful  verfes,  he  praifes 
the  talent  ;  but  if  they  happen  to  be  out  of 
the  character  of  tragedy,  he  blames  the  ufe 
made  of  them. 

The  Englifh  poets,  in  conformity  with  the 
general  character  of  their  nation,  cannot  bear 
to  be  captivated  by  any  yoke.  They  receive 
no  rules  for  the  ftage,  but  fuch  as  leave  them 
at  full  liberty.  But  yet  their  Pegafus  would 
feldomer  run  afiray,  if  they  held  tighter  reins 
to  him.  Like  their  hunters,  he  Hands  lefs  in 
need  of  fpurs  to  give  him  fpirit,  than  of  a  curb 
to  check  his  impetuofity.  The  Englifh  poets 
affeét  to  fupport  an  error,  which  is  favourable 
to  their  lazinefs  :  they  look  on  all  rules  to  be 
arbitrary  ;  and  yet  there  are  fome  which  ought 
to  be  inviolable.  It  is  not  becaufe  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  have  obferved  this  or  that  rule, 
that  we  fubmit  to  it  $  nor  becaufe  we  are  fer- 
vile  imitators,  as  the  Englifh  call  us  ;  but  be¬ 
caufe  experience  has  taught  us  its  utility  ;  be¬ 
caufe  we  are  fure  that  thofe  rules  are  taken 
from  nature,  and  that  they  are  nothing  more 
than  the  moft  certain  and  fpeedy  means  of 
finding  her  out.  Their  famous  Shakespeare 
is  a  glaring  example  of  the  danger  one  runs  of 
ftraying  from  her.  This  poet,  one  of  the 
greateft  genius’s  perhaps  that  ever  exifted,  for 
want  of  knowing  the  rules  of  the  ancients,  or 

at 


\ 
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atleaft  for  negleding  to  follow  them,  has  not 
produced  a  Angle  play,  that  us  not  a  monder 
fn  :ts  kind  :  if  there  are  admirable  things  in  all 
his  pieces,  not  one  of  them  will  bear  reading 

ihroughorit.  ^  deUyei.  our  tragedy  from  the 

fervitude  of  rhyme,  we  are  referred  to  the  ex- 
amole  of  the  Englilh  ;  but  we  are  not  told  at 
what  price  they  have  purchafed  their  ranfom 
from  that  flavery.  It  would  not  be  allowed 
us  to  fupply  the  want  of  rhyme  with  all  the 
riches  of  epic  poetry  :  and  what  paffes  with 
them  for  beauty,  would  among  ns  be  deemed 
a  blemifh.  And  pray  what  would  be  the  con 
fequence  ?  That  tragedy  would  foon  fink  m 
the  familiar,  that  is,  the  low  ftyle  :  foi 
tragedy  the  low  and  familiar  are  quite  the  fame 
Thofe  who  would  endeavour  to  avoid  this 
ftyle  fo  contrary  to  the  character  of  tragedy, 
which  Should  always  be  noble;  would  be 
compelled,  like  the  Englilh,  to  have  recourse 
S  the  boldnefs  of  figures  :  and  this  would 
throw  them  farther  off  from  nature.  In  lhort, 
I  look  on  the  majefty  of  the  bufkm  to  be  in¬ 
compatible  with  profe  :  and  in  our  language, 
blank  verfe  would" approach  too  near  common 

<ilfThére  fir  are  feveral  fcraps  of  reafoning 
„„  m  fu'bjeà,  which  I  have  throw,,  together 
in  mv  ufual  way  without  connexion  or  me- 
SoSY  for  i  have  not  pretended  to  enter  ,0.»  a 
regular  difpute  with  the  partiians  of  t*ge  e 
jn  profe  or  blank  verfe  ;  the  only  en  p 
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fed  to  myfelf  was  to  fùrnifh  you  with  new 
arms  to  make  head  againft  them,  in  cafe  you 
take  a  fancy  to  enter  the  lifts  afrefh.  With 
my  utmoft  endeavours,  I  could  not  ufe  them 
to  the  tame  advantage  as  you  can.  In  literary 
engagements,  _  as  well  as  in  thofe  where  men 
expofe  their  lives,  it  is  not  the  force  of  arms, 

but  the  art  of  employing  them  that  fecures  the 
vidtory. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  your  moil  humble,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXII. 
To  the  Count  de  C  *  *  * , 
Containing  a  difcourfe  of  tajle , 


.  ■  London,  &c, 

M Y  LORD, 

T  feems  to  me  that  tafte  and  the  elegant 
_  arts  are  as  much  behind  hand  in  England, 
as  philofophy  and  the  abftrufe  fciences  have 
been  improved  thefte.  The  Engliih  in  fevera, 
refpedts  are  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point  wh  * 
we  were  two  centuries  ago.  It  cannot  be  ere 
nied  that  they  have  really  diftinguiihed  th  c3e“ 
felves  in  poetry.  But  if  their  mufe  has  t  em“ 

the  boldeft  flights  with  regard  to  genius  a^cn 
Vol.  I,  R  ,  the 
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lias  not  improved  much  in  refpeft  to  tafte. 
Th«1el'.ciy  of  thought,  without  wh.ch 
nothing  beautiful  is  done  of  any  kind,  is  w  an 
liner  in  moft  of  their  authors  :  Waller,  Ad¬ 
dison,  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  Pope 
and  fome  few  others  excepted,  there  is  hide 
to  be  praifed  in  their  writers  besides  a  juftnefs 
of realoning  or  ftrength  of  imagination.  1  y 
have  feveral  works  imprefled  with  the  ftamp 
of  genius,  but  very  few  that  bear  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  graces.  With  a  little  more  prudence 
and  tafte,  Milton  would  have  made  a  ma- 
fterpiece  of  his  Paradife  LoJI. 

Every  nation  has  its  peculiar  meat  The 
Italians  pique  themfelves  on  fenfe,  the  Engl 
on  genius  :  the  French  may  pride  themfe  ves 
on  tafte.  There  is  not  a  polite  language,  into 
which  our  good  works  have  not  been  tranfla- 
ted  and  have  not  ferved  for  models  :  our  neigh¬ 
bours  do  not  acknowledge  all  the  obligations 
they  have  to  us.  The  French  tongue  is  in  a 

manner  become  the  language  of  Europe  and 

feems  deftined  to  the  glory  of  Succeeding  the 
Latin  Tis  no  wonder  that  the  feveral  people, 
that  were  under  fobjeftion  to  the  Romans 
fpoke  their  tongue  :  but  why  is  tire  French  at 

prefent  fo  common  in  all  the  courts  of  Eu- 

roDe  >  Why  do  they  fpeak  it  as  familiarly  at  that 

oÆondon,  »  .h/ lînglUh  or  German  , ,  unlcfe 

becaufe  we  are  patterns  to  our  neighbour  in 
.  .  i  f  _  ^à****,*  onrl  the  graces? 
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lions  around  us5  is  a  teftimony  above  all  fut 
picion. 

You,  my  lord,  whole  fteady  and  penetrating 
mind  equally  extends  to  the  fciences  and  ele¬ 
gant  arts,  you  who  know  the  Engiifh  and  their 
productions  of  all  forts, ?  be  pleafed  to  inform 
me^  why  they  have  fo  little  fuccefs  in  every 
thing  that  depends  on  tafte  ;  and  why  the  gra¬ 
ces  have  fo  little  familiarity  with  them  in  what¬ 
ever  they  do»  Are  exaftnefs  and  the  geome¬ 
trical  compafs  in  reality  fo  contrary  to  the  gra¬ 
ces  ?  Does  that  conftraint,  which  the  rule  puts 
them  under,  lead  them  affray  from  tafte? 
You,  who  enjoy  this  valuable  gift  in  its  full 
extent,  tell  me  what  is  this  tafte,  which  men 
of  great  merit,  and  even  whole  nations  have 
fought  in  vain.  The  Romans,  who  were  ri¬ 
vals  to  the  Greeks  in  literature,  were  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  their  difciples  in  arts.  If  the 
fciences  alone  can  give  tafte,  where  ought  it 
to  be  more  common  than  in  this  country  ? 
No  people  has  cultivated  them  with  greater 
fuccefs  than  the  Engiifh  :  and  yet,  both  the 
models  of  the  ancients,  and  the  examples  of 
the  moderns,  have  been  equally  ufelefs  to  them 
in  this  point. 

If  I  miftakc  not,  it  is  eafier  to  paint  tafte 
under  fenfible  and  particular  images,  than  to 
give  a  general  and  metaphyfical  definition  of 
it.  It  might  be  communicated,  if  it  cou'd 
be  defined.  But  it  is  of  the  number  of  thofe 
things,  which  are  little  known  but  by  their 
negative  qualities,  and  the  effential  ones  of 
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which  have  hitherto  efcaped  the  refearches  cf 
human  underftanding,  Thus  the  great  ma; 
fiers  of  this  art  have  very  well  marked l  out  t 
us  the  defeds  that  are  contrary  to  it;  but  they 
have  not  difclofed  thofe  beauties  which  are  its 
Wee.  They  have  rather  fhewn  us  the  ways 
that  turn  from  it,  than  the  paths  that dead  to 
it  •  I  fay  paths,  becaufe  all  the  roads  that  lea 
to"  truth  are  narrow.  There  is  no  arriving  at 
the  beautiful  part  of  works  of  fenfe  and  wit 
which  is  the  true  part  of  them  as  we  1  as  at 
virtue  which  is  the  true  part  ot  morality  but 
by  difficult  and  unfrequented  roads.  It 
are  fome  talents,  which  excel  with  little  or  no 
pains  ;  if  fome  men  are  fo  happily  formed,  a, 
to  find  no  difficulty  in  any  thing  but  being  \  i- 
cious  ;  thefe  examples  do  honour  to  our  nature 
but  there  is  no  confequence  to  he  drawn  fiom 
them  in  our  favour.  Tire  Pythagoreans  made 
good  certain  and  finite,  and  evil  uncertain  and 
infinite  :  the  fame  thing  may  be  laid .  c£ Tafte 
a  thoufand  roads  turn  from  it,  and  only  o 

t0  it.  Even  thofe  who  have  had  the 
happinefs  to  find  it,  have  not  been  able  to  teach 
it  to  others.  This  choice  depends  perhaps  on 
a  certain  delicacy  of  fentiments,  which  iules 

CaiJhL  a  to  ^imfelf,  of  whom  we  have  two 
dialogues  on  the  beautiful,  rather  teaches  wha 

this  beautiful  is  not,  than  what  it  is. 

Perhaps  tafte  is  nothing  elfe  in  general  but 
the  moft  Ample  and  natural  order  of  things, 
and  on  particular  fubjeds  but  the  moft  noble 
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.and  proper  manner  of  expreffion.  If  I  caft 
iny  eye  on  a  pidture  of  Corregio,  if  I  read 
.a  tragedy  of  Racine  5  the  one  and  the  other 
equally  confirm  me  in  this  idea.  And  I  dare 
affirm,  that  it  agrees  with  the  principles  of  the 
ingenious  author  of  the  Effai  fur  le  beau ,  a 
work  as  proper  for  forming  our  morals  as  our 
•tafte,  and  in  which  effedtually  reign  truth, 
order,  the  honeft  and  the  decent  ;  which,  as 
he  himfelf  fays,  conftitute  the  effential  beau¬ 
ty,  which  we  naturally  feek  in  works  of  ge¬ 
nius. 

According  to  him,  in  the  phyfical  as  in  the 
moral  world,  order  is  always  the  foundation  of 
beauty.  Why  does  a  building  pleafe  us  ? 
It  is  becaufe  the  fimilitude,  the  equality,  the 
correfpondence  of  its  parts,  reduces  the  whole 
to  a  fort  of  unity  which  fatisfiesour  reafon. 

In  works  of  genius  order  is  abfolutely  necefi- 
fary,  becaufe  there  is  an  order  exifting  between 
different  truths.  Yet  in  the  fenfe  in  which  I 
ufe  the  word,  it  does  not  fignify  that  dry  diff 
agreeable  method,  which  eonftantly  ftalks  a- 
!ong  by  firft  and  fécond  points,  articles  and 
iedtions.  This  practice  of  the  fchools  is  dia¬ 
metrically  oppofite  to  tafte.  The  order  that  I 
mean,  confifts  in  a  natural  fucceffion  of  ideas, 
the  concatenation  of  which  is  always  percepti¬ 
ble,  tho’  it  be  not  exprefsly  declared  3  in  the 
care  of  placing  every  truth  in  its  right  point  of 
view,  Jo  that  the  Jirjl  ilhijlrate  the  fuçceeding 
ones ,  and  that  thefe  ih  their  turn  reflect  a  fort 
of  new  lujlre  on  the  firf  by  their  natural  fe  que  h 
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I  mean  in  fine  thofe  happy  tranfitions,  which 
eonftantly  denote  a  writer  of  the  firft  clafs  ; 
and  the  art  of  which  is  unknown  to  mid¬ 
dling  authors  ;  thofe  tranfitions,  I  fey,  which, 
while  they  link  the  féveral  parts  of  a  difcoune 
together,  enrich  it  by  beauties  that  feem  to 
flow  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjea,  and  yet 
are  quite  unexpedted.  A  judicious  reader, 
capable  of  deducing  confequences  from  prin- 
cioles,  is  not  much  obliged  to  you  for  leading 
him  by  ways  that  he  knew  before  :  the  only 
means  to  pleafe  him  in  fo  doing,  is  to  ftrew 

them  with  flowers.  . 

This  order,  as  I  explain  it,  is  really  what  is 

feldomeft  found  in  the  works  of  the  Englifh. 
The  mind  feems  every  where  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  the  body.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  ifland  have  fomewhat  hard  in  their  coun~ 
tenances,  and  ftiff  in  their  motions.  Few  of 
them  join  the  graces  to  the  beauty  of  features, 
or  the  noble  air  to  the  advantage  of  good 
fliape,  Their  conventions,  their  writings, 
nay  their  very  virtues  are  blended  with  fome 
portion  of  the  hardnefs  of  their  charaftep 

A^ain  it  is  uncommon  among  the  Englifh  to 
feek  any  thing  but  ftrength  in  their  exprefRr 
ons  :  the  greateft  part  of  them  will  not  evep 
allow  the  diftinftion  of  noble  and  low  expref- 
fions.  One  might  almoft  doubt  if  they  are  af~ 
fedted  by  the  one,  fince  their  organs  are  not 
fine  enough  to  be  hurt  by  the  others. 

On 
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On  the  contrary,  fuch  of  the  French  works 
as  have  tafte  joined  to  invention,  are  equally 
remarkable  for  that  Ample  and  natural  order 
of  ideas,  and  the  happy  choice  of  expreiiions, 
in  which  they  are  drefled.  Perfwaded  that  an 
idea  cannot  make  a  beautiful  appearance,  with¬ 
out  being  nobly  cxpreffed,  we  no  more  fuffer  a 
writer  to  be  negligent  in  the  choice  of  his  words, 
than  in  the  ordering  of  his  thoughts. 

Mr.  Dryden,  one  of  the  moft  witty  Eng- 
li£h  poets,  has  very  juftly  remarked,  that  as 
our  drefs  ought  to  be  modeft,  our  expreliions, 
which  are  the  drefs  of  our  thoughts,  ought  to 
be  decent  :  but  he  himfelf  in  this  very  place 
errs  againft  the  rule  he  lays  down  for  others. 
He  compares  words  to  that  part  of  ourcloathing, 
which  decency  does  not  allow  to  name.  TheEn- 
glifti  writers  feem  to  be  ignorant,  that  the  graces 
are  never  found  out  of  the  company  of  decency. 

From  the  fenfation  of  the  palate  we  have 
borrowed  the  word  tafte,  to  exprefs  the  judge¬ 
ment  we  form  of  things,  which  are  not  fub- 
jedt  to  certain  and  evidently  demonftrable  rules. 
This  metaphor  is  the  more  juft,  becaufe  allé 
appears  perfonal  and  quite  indetermined,  as 
well  as  in  our  palate  and  other  fenfes.  Our 
minds  are  differently  affedled  by  the  fame 
things,  when  they  are  of  fuçh  a  nature  as  not  to 
be  demonftrable. 

What  pleafes  at  Paris  is  difliked  at  London. 
Old  people  and  young  have  different  ways  of 
thinking.  Thus  the  country,  the  age,  the 
diverfity  of  charadters  or  inclinations  are  fo 
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inany  fources  of  the  variety  of  taftes.  Whence 
it  feems  to  follow  that  beauty,  of  what  kind 
foever,  has  nothing  fixed  and  abfolute.  But 
if  there  are  taftes  of  mode  and  caprice,  fome 
acquired  by  habit,  others  produced  by  parti¬ 
cular  affections  ;  poflibly  there  is  fome  effen- 
tial  one,  founded  on  nature  and  truth  '  and 
I  fhould  be  tempted  to  believe,  that  all  the 
difputes  which  arife  on  this  fubjed  ,  are 
occafioned  purely  for  want  of  making  this  di¬ 
stinction,  ,  . 

And  indeed  what  is  really  beautiful,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  mutual  agreement  and  by  its 
own  excellence,  feems  to  give  pleafure  to  rea- 
fon.  If  in  arcs  and  works  of  genius,  all  men 
are  not  touched  with  that  which  I  call  real 
beauty,  it  is  becaufe  fome  of  them  have  not 
received  from  nature  fuch  fenfe  as  may  be  af- 
feCted  by  them,  and  others  have  notexeicifed 
it  fufficiently  to  form  a  found  judgment  there¬ 
of  But  all  thofe  who  are  properly  difpofed 
to  perceive  it,  know  it  wherever  it  appears.  In 
the  moral,  as  well  as  in  the  phyfical  world, 
pone  fee  but  thofe  that  have  eyes. 

If  tafte  was  merely  arbitrary  ^  why  fhould 
France  be  the  leader  of  Europe  in  every  thing 
relating  to  it  ?  The  preference  which  is  grant¬ 
ed  at  this  day  to  the  mafterpieces  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  over  the  productions  of  the  Goths, 
which  are  fometimes  ingenious,  but  always 
fantaftic,  feems  to  be  founded  in  nature,  and 
may  poflibly  have  a  phyfical  caufe,  which  has 

not  as  vet  been  thoroughly  difeovered.  In  aft 
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parts  of  knowledge  we  are  pretty  well  acquain¬ 
ted  with  the  effedts,  but  there  are  few,  of 
which  we  can  rife  to  the  difcovery  of  the 
caufes. 

MetaphyficSj  which  can  alone  open  us  the 
ways  that  lead  to  the  firft  principles  of  every 
thing,  are  a  fcience  which  feems  common, 
fcecaufe  it  is  in  every  body’s  mouth.  The  wit 
thinks  he  knows  it,  and  the  philofopher  that 
he  teaches  it.  But  it  is  an  immejife  ocean  ,  in 
which  all  branches  of  human  knowledge,  like 
fo  many  rivers,  are  fwallowed  up.  If  a  few 
men  of  fuperior  genius  and  exquifite  fenfe  have 
made  fome  difcoveries  therein,  how  many  o- 
thers  have  been  loft  in  thofe  unknown  feas  ! 
No  fure  magnetical  compafs  has  been  found  to 
fleer  by.  Bacon,  Des  Cartes,  Lockb 
have  happily  founded  fome  fpaces  of  it  :  but 
in  how  many  others  have  ail  their  efforts  been 
fruitlefs  !  Nay  perhaps  there  are  fome,  of 
which  the  mind  of  man  ought  never  to  pre-? 
fume  to  fathom  the  depth. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  moll  humble,  &ca 


L  E.  T~ 
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LETTER  XXXIII. 

To  Abbé  Olivet. 

Of  the  [mall  progrefs  eloquence  has  ?nade  in  Eng¬ 
land  y  notwithstanding  the  great  opportunities 
the  Englijh  have  to  cultivate  it  ;  and  the 
perfonahty  and  want  of  decency  in  the  debates 
of  the  two  houfes . 


London,  &c4 


Sir 
rr-^ 


H  E  Englifli  have  fuçh  an  efteem  for 
!  our  language,  that  they  are  pleas’d  to 
read  even  the  works  of  Cicero  in  French; 
and  your  tranflations  oi  them,  are  in  great  re- 
queft  here.  That  of  his  Eufculan  QueJlionS) 
which  you  have  juft  publifhed,  in  concert 
with  preiident  Bouhier,  has  been  approv’d  of 
in  England  by  all  who  are  competent  judges 
of  the  beauties  of  the  original,  and  of  the 
exadtnefs ,  with  which  both  of  you  have 
tranflated  them.  The  notes  witn  which  that 
illuftrious  magiftrate  has  enrich’d  the  text, 
have  had  the  approbation  of  the  learned  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  They  have  done 
jfiftice  to  his  profound  learning  and  fine  judg^ 
ment.  This,  fir,  is  the  judgment  the  learned 

part  of  England  have  pafs’d  on,  this  Eft  per- 
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formance.  Without  making  you  a  compliment, 
I  can  affure  you,  that  you  are  both  as  well 
known,  and  as  much  efteem’d  here,  as  in 
France. 

As  to  what  regards  the  progrefs  eloquence 
has  made  in  this  country,  it  by  no  means  e- 
quals  that  of  the  other  productions  of  the 
mind.  The  Englifh  are  the  greateft  geome¬ 
tricians  in  Europe  ;  they  have  had  great  phi- 
lofophers,  great  poets,  and  great  critics  5  they 
have  had  a  Newton,  a  Milton,  and  an 
Addison,  but  they  have  not  yet  had  a  cele¬ 
brated  orator  amongft  them.  You  ought  to 
be  the  more  furpris’d  at  this,  becaufe,  of  all 
the  polite  nations  at  this  time,  England  affords 
the  moil  opportunities  of  cultivating  the  lofty 
and  fublime  eloquence.  What  produced  the 
maftérpieces  of  this  kind,  which  you  have  fo 
happily  mandated  into  our  language,  what 
form’d  the  Demosthenes  and  the  Ciceros, 
was  the  advantage  the  Greek  and  Roman  orators 
had,  of  /peaking  on  peace  and  war,  on  the  pre- 
fervation  or  ruin  of  the  republic,  and  of  govern¬ 
ing  (as  one  may  fay)  a  whole  nation  by  fpeech, 
And  thus,  according  to  Thucidides,  Peri¬ 
cles  who  had  the  gift  of  reftraining  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  when  they  were  too  daring,  and  of  rai¬ 
ling  their  courage,  when  too  timid,  was  in 
effedt  the  king  of  a  titular  republic.  His, 
perfwafive  eloquence  on  the  bench,  made 
whatever  he  defired  pafs  into  laws,  and  he 
feign’d  as  much  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence* 
as  Pisistratus  by  that  of  his  arms. 
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The  Englilh  have  the  fame  advantages 
and  the  fame  opportunities;  the  liberty  they 
enjoy,  ought  to  give  their  minds  that  elevation, 
which,  produces  fublime  eloquence.  A  peer 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  the 
reprefentatives  of  a  borough  in  that  of  the 
commons,  have  the  interefts  of  the  ftate,  and 
fafety  of  their  country  in  their  hands.  Like  the 
orators  of  Rome  and  Athens,  they  fpeak  before 
legiflators  who  are  affembled  only  to  procure 
the  eafe  and  happinefs  of  the  people.  The 
parliament  of  England  reprefents  the  nation 
itfelf,  and  poffefles  the  principal  part  of  the 
legiflative  authority.  What  is  more  capable 
of° railing  the  genius  than  thefe  great  interefts, 
than  the  publick  welfare,  and  the  prefervation 
of  a  whole  nation  !  Belides  thefe  motives,  which 
can  only  affedt  fouls  of  the  firft  rank,  imEng- 
land,  as  heretofore  at  Rome  ;  riches,  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  even  authority  itfelf,  are  alio  the  re¬ 
ward  of  eloquence.  Whoever  is  diftinguifh’d 
for  his  eloquence  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
may  become  the  firft  perfon  in  it;  that  is  to 
fay",  may  enjoy  the  moft  important,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  moft  honourable  employ  in  the  nati¬ 
on  ;  fince  the  fpeaker  of  that  aflembly  is,  as  I 
may  fay,  the  man  of  the  people.  Neverthe- 
lels,  the  fpeeches  made  in  parliament,  no  more 
refemble  in  energy  and  elevation  of  ftyle,  thole 
with  which  the  Roman  orators  made  the  ro- 
ftrum  refound  ;  than  the  parliament  houfe  re- 
fembles  in  majefty  and  grandeur,  the  place 
where  the  Roman  fen  ate  held  it’s  affemblies. 
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The  Engliih  accuftom  themfelves  to  fpeak 
extempore ,  on  all  fubjedts  that  are  treated  on 
in  parliament  ;  the  matter  may  be  prepared, 
but  their  difeourfes  are  very  rarely  ftudied  : 
for  which  reafon  there  appears  more  logick  in 
the  feries  of  their  reafonings,  then  rhetorick  in 
their  manner  of  urging  them.  /  have  always 
been  furprifed ,  fays  one  of  the  wife  ft  Englifh 
writers,  that  our  young  nobility  fiudy  the  art  of 
fpeakingfo  little  ;  dis  of  all  others  the  mofl  honou¬ 
rable  and  mofi  ufefnl ,  in  fuch  a  government  as 
curs  is  5  and  our  orators  are  unpardonable  for 
negleBing  jo  much ,  the  precepts  the  ancients  have 
lejt  us  in  that  refpehf.  There  are,  indeed,  in 
both  houfes,  feme  who  have  the  gift  of  fpeech, 
and  who  are  heard  with  pieafure  ;  fuch  as  the 
Earl  of  C**  *  and  my  lord  C *  *  *  in  the 
houfe  of  lords,  who  pafs  here  for  the  moft  e- 
loquent  men  of  their  age  ;  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  mr.  P  *  *  *  fpeaks  with  great  bold- 
nefs  and  vivacity  ;  mr.  W  *  *  tone  is  more 
even  and  more  affedted.  But  in  general,  I 
can  affure  you,  when  one  comes  to  read  the 
greater  part  of  the  fpeeches  that  are  made  in 
parliament,  one  does  not  find  in  them  that 
noble  and  ftrong  eloquence,  which  ftrikes  and 
tranfports  us  in  the  orations  of  a  Demo  phenes- 
and  a  Cicero.  Perhaps  it  may  be,,  as  they  fav, 
thofe  who  make  the  moft  noife  in  parliament* 
have  not  the  general  intereft  of  the  nation  fa 
much  in  view,  as  their  own.  ’Tis certain  for¬ 
did  paffions  cannot  infpire  noble  fentiments. 
A  zeal  for  the  public  good  makes  men  elo¬ 
quent. 
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quent,  the  fpirit  of  party  makes  only  filly  Re¬ 
claimers.  Nothing  lefs  than  an  ardent  love 
for  our  country,  and  an  intire  attachment  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  can  make  a  true 
orator,  Thefe  generous  lentiments  can  only 
affedt  great  minds,  and  men  of  the  moft  fob- 
lime  genius,  are  alone  capable  of  arriving  at 


them. 

A  "mean  foul  does  not  endeavour  to  move 
out  of  it’s  fphere,  it  difeovers  nothing  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  in  which  it  is  circumfcrib  d  ; 
it  may  eagerly  purfoe  its  own  private  intereft, 
or  that  of  fome  others  whofe  inclinations  aie 
agréable  to  it,  but  is  not  fofceptible  of  that 
laudable  ambition,  which  fo  enlarges  the  fa¬ 
culties  of  the  foul,  that  it  comprehends  the 
greateft  objeas  ;  the  advantage  of  a  whole  fo- 
ciety,  the  happinefs  of  a  million  of  people,  are 
then  the  only  ones  that  feern  worthy  to  move 
it.  Vice  makes  a  man  center  in  himfelf,  virtue 
faifes  him  above  humanity. 

The  illuftrious  archbifhop  of  Cambray,  was' 
of  this  foperior  clais  of  men  ;  nothing  bat  the 
loVe  of  the  public  welfare,  could  infpire  lam 
with  courage  to  make  truth  fpeak,  in  the  mien  t 
even  of  a  court.  Telemacus  is  the  caufe  of 
nations  pleaded  at  the  tribunal  Oi  kings.  That 
eloquent  prelate  throughout  the  whole,  fhews 
thole  whom  providence  has  placed  on  a 
throne,  that  their  true  interefts  are  infe- 
parable  from  thofe  of  their  fobjedts  ;  that 
a  king  may  acquire  fame  by  his  conquefts,- 
but  can  only  be  great  by  the  love  of  his- 
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people  :  and  that  perfect  heroifm  con- 
fifts  in  the  exercife  of  thofe  virtues  alone, 
which  conduce  moft  to  the  happinefs  of  man¬ 
kind.  What  do  thofe  owe  to  their  birth, 
which  has  given  them  a  right  to  watch  over 
the  fafety  of  their  fellow-fubjeCts  !  Is  there  a 
more  flattering  glory,  a  more  fenfible  fatisfac- 
tion  to  a  rational  being,  than  to  contribute  to 
the  happinefs  of  his  equals  ?  To  be  the  bene¬ 
factor  of  mankind,  is  to  approach  as  near  as 
poftible  to  the  deity  5  *  yet  nevertheless  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  all  others,  how  rarely 
are  thofe  to  he  found,  who  have  nothing  in 
view  but  the  public  welfare  ! 

Quintilian  remarks  of  Hortensius, 
that  in  reading  his  pleadings*  we  dont  find 
them  worthy  the  reputation  of  their  author, 
whofe  principal  merit  was  his  action  $  if  the 
fame  tiling  happens  here,  when  they  publifh 
thofe  fpeeches  which  have  been  moft  renown’d 
in  parliament,  it  cannot  proceed  from  the  fame 
caufe,  becaufe  the  Bnglifh  intirely  negled:  this 
part  of  the  orator,  which  Demosthenes  laid 
was  the  firft,  the  fécond*  and  the  third*  Some 
of  them,  if  you  will  believe  them,  would  e- 
ven  banifh  the  ufe  of  all  oratory,  out  of  their 
affemblys,  as  unworthy  of  the  place,  and  the 
weightinefs  of  the  matters  there  debated.  They 
pretend  that  the  oratorial  art  is  only  fit  for 
thofe,  who  fuflfer  themfelves  to  be  govern’d 
by  their  pallions  5  and  not  for  thofe,  who  fol¬ 
low 

*  Homines  ad  deos  nuîlâ  re  propius  accedunt,-  qiyim'  Cal u tern: 
Eominibus  dando.  Cieer, 
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W  the  dictates  of  reafon.  But  fuch  are  man*^ 
kind  in  general,  that  they  are  more  eafily  lead 
by  the  one,  than  the  other.  ’Tis  not  to  be 
prefum’d,  that  an  affembly  of  five  hundred 
perfons  fiiould,  upon  every  occafion,  em¬ 
brace  the  truth  :  the  greateft  part  of  them 
may  miftake  it,  if  it  is  not  cloath  d  with 
all  the  charms  of  perfwafion.  Why  fhould 
they  negleCt  the  ufe  of  a  weapon,  that  fo  long 
preferv’d  the  Roman  republic  ?  Let  us  not 
require  greater  perfection  irom  men,  than  hu¬ 
man  nature  admits  of;  we  muft  for  their  ad¬ 
vantage,  conform  curfelves  to  their  weak- 
nefles  ;  and  move  their  paffions,  when  we 
cannot  convince  their  underftandings. 

JTis  undeniable,  that  violent  and  mercenary 
orators,  in  the  Grecian  commonwealths,  often 
employed  their  talents  to  make  injuftice  tri¬ 
umph,  and  opprefs  virtue.  And  is  there  any 
thing  that  wicked  and  corrupt  men  do  not  per¬ 
vert  the  ufe  of?  But  even  this  abufe  of  eloquence 
proves  its  power,  and  confequently  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  might  be  derived  from  it  for 
the  fervice  of  our  country,  when  we  have  vir¬ 
tue  enough  to  prefer  that,  to  all  other  confi- 
derations. 

The  end  of  true  eloquence,  is  to  fet  virtue 
in  its  cleared:  light,  to  inftruCt  men  in  their 
duty,  to  infpire  us  with  thofe  principles,  and 
implant  thofe  noble  and  generous  fentiments 
in  our  hearts,  that  make  us  renounce  all  per- 

fonal  advantages  which  are  contrary  to  that  of 

our 
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feliow-fubje&s  ;  and  laftly2  convince  (is,  that 
there  can  be  no  true  happrftefs,  but  what  is 
founded  on  moral  virtues. 

But  an  orator  hardly  ever  convinces  us,  unieÊ 
lie  himfelf  feems  convinced.  When  an  au¬ 
thor  thinks  what  he  writes,  without  perceiving 
if,  he  draws  his  own  pifture  in  his  writings' ; 
and  his  that  makes  them  appear  natural  :  we 
perceive  he  delivers  his  fentiments,  by  the 
warmth  of  his  expreliion.  He  who  is  infen-» 
fible  of  what  he  fays,  feafons  Without  being 
animated  .  the  one  would  ohly  prove,  thé  o— 
ther  would  convince.  He  who  is  convinced/ 
would  convince  others  5  he  would  make  pro- 
felytes  :  the  other  would  only  fhew  his  tvit„ 
How  many  ancient  philofophers  have  Only 


ET  US 


me 


preached  virtue 
îove  it. 

If  thofe  who  KaVe  the  advantage  of  being 
the  defenders  of  liberty,  in  the  English  par¬ 
liament  followed  the  examples  of  the  Orators 
of  Rome  and  Greece,  they  would  not  only 
lnlpne  the  members,  who  are  intruftcd  with 
the  giiardianfhip  of  the  laws,  with  their  fen-' 
timents  ;  btft  the  people  alfo,  who  have*  cho- 
fen  them  to  bé  their  protestors.  Whatever  is 
iaid  in  thele  afïèmbhes  is  toon  made  public 

Here  as  formerly  at  *  Rome,  there  are  able 

Vol.  !..  S 


*  Cicero  fpeaks  of  tins  art  of  writing  in  Ihort-hancf,  fe  eplftfe 

?  W  Llb.-  1 3.  to  Atticus.  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Cato' 
fays  the  invent, on  of  ,t  was  attributed  to  Cicero  himfelf. 

1  he  1  erfians  have  alfo  a  fort  of  cypher,  whieh  they  makeufo' 
of  mftead  of  common  Writing,  7  rasKÇ  9 
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tranfcribers,  who,  by  means  of  a  Ihort  hand, 
can  bring  away  a  diicourfe,  tho’  pronounced 
ever  fo  faft.  They  are  adtually  publishing  a 
colledtion  of  all  thofe  that  have  been  fpoke  in 
both  houfes  of  parliament,  fince  the  great  aera 
of  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  * 

I  was  fometime  fince  in  the  houfe  of  lords  ; 
they  were  then  debating  a  queftion,  in  which, 
perhaps,  the  liberty  of  the  nation  is  moft  near¬ 
ly  concerned  j  they  were  debating,  whether 
they  fhould  continue  the  army  on  the  footing 
of  fixteen  thoufand  men,  or  reduce  it  to  that 
of  twelve  thoufand.  I  was  at  firft  ftruck  with 
the  awe  that  auguft  aflembly  ought  to  in- 
fpire  ;  but  during  the  heat  of  the  debate,  fe- 
veral  words  flipp’d  from  thofe  that  fpoke, 
which  muft  neceflarily  diminilh  it.  I  found 
in  every  thing  that  was  faid  there,  more  ha¬ 
tred  to  the  minifter,  than  regard  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare.  Inventives  and  jefts  fupplied  the 
place  of  reafon,  in  the  difpute.  The  enemies 
to  the  miniftry  maintained,  that  the  powers 
which  could  give  umbrage  to  England,  and 
even  France  itfelf,  more  to  be  feared  than  all 
others,  had  nothing  in  view  at  that  time,  but 
juftice  and  peace.  My  lord  Carteret 
made  an  encomium  on  the  minifter,  which 
the  king,  who  every  day  gives  us  caufe  to 
praife  the  mildnefs  of  his  government,  has 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  counfels.  A  parti- 
fan  of  the  court  admitted  this  encomium  was 

juft. 

This  coMc&ion  was  publilhed  in  1741» 
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juft*  but  faid,  that  minifter,  tho*  ever  fo  vir¬ 
tuous,  was  not  immortal,  A  thirds  as  well 
known  for  his  wit  as  for  oppofition  to  mn 

replied  to  him,  and  convinced 
them  that  the  French  minifter  wras  really  not 
immortal  o  But ,  faid  he,  his  fiucceffor  will  not 
he  fo  neither ,  nor  he  who  will  fucceed  him3  and 
England  is  in  a  miferable  condition ,  if  Jhe  muff 
maintain  numerous  armies ,  becaufe  the  French 
mmifters  are  not  immortal 1  This  repartee  caufed 
laughter,  but  was  not  capable  of  moving^ 
which  is  the  end  of  eloquence,  and  ought  to 
have  been  the  object  of  the  fpeaker. 

Thus  according  to  their  different  characters* 
fome  rail  violently  againft  every  thing  the  mi¬ 
nifter  does,  and  others  jeft,  fometimes  inde¬ 
cently,  on  the  moft  ferions  and  important  fub- 
jedts.  One  is  ufed  to  cut  jokes,  and  another 
to  take  them  up.  They  compliment  thole  of 
their  party,  and  inveigh  againft  thofe  whofe 
opinions  they  oppofe.  They  affront  each  o- 
ther,  and  afk  pardon  $  and  whilft  they  are 
thus  govern’d  by  their  private  paftions,  or  per- 
fonal  animofities,  they  loofe  fight  of  the  main 
point  in  difpute,  and  facrifice  the  intereft  of 
the  public,  to  that  of  their  party. 

How  much  fooner  and  better ,  laid  mr.  Wal- 
pole  one  day  to  the  houfe  of  commons 
would  affairs  be  debated ,  if  we  would  in  our  de¬ 
bates,  avoid  all  perforai  invectives  and  off  en  five 
Jeffs,  By  thefe  means  a  lye  faffesfor  truth,  and 
ignorance  which  has  reccurfe  to  them ,  ferves  in - 
file  ad  cf  capacity .  Iff  our  votes  are  obtained  by 

S  2  drat* 
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drollery  and  banter.,  there  is  no  occafon  for  wf- 
dont  and  honefy ,  tagrf  a  majority ,  laughter 
and  ràilery  will  be  fufficient-,  which  any  man  of 
an  ordinary  capacity  may  praElife  as  fuccefspul- 
ly  as  another. 

Here  is  a  very  different  fpeech  made  in  the 
houfe  of  lords,  by  one  of  the  greateft  authori¬ 
ty  there.  My  lords,  the  two  young  noblemen 
who  open'd  the  debate,  fpokewith  fuch  a  dignity, 
fo  much  energy  in  their  reafoning,  and  fuch  pro¬ 
priety  of  expfejjion,  that  1  began  to  think  myfelf 
in  a  fenate  cj  Rome ,  op  Athens,  or  of  Lace- 
dcemon  ;  for  which  reafon,  I  Ought  to  thank  the 
noble  duke,  who  fpoke  ’laf,  fir  having  brought 
me  back  into  a  true  *  Englijh  houfe  op  lor ds. 
Is  not  this  attacking  the  honour  of  the  affem- 
bly  itfelf,  to  dare  to  teftify  fuch  a  fignal  con¬ 
tempt  for  it,  and  impute  to  the  whole,  what 
might  be  the  errour  of  only  a  particular  mem¬ 
ber  ?  Is  it  furprifing  that  contemptible  pam¬ 
phleteers  fpeak  fo  difrefpedtfully  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament,  when  they  themfelves  fo 
ill  obferve  that  regard,,  which  they  owe  to 
each  other,  and  firft  fet  the  fcandalous  exam¬ 
ple  of  want  of  refped  ?  Thus  when  one  of 
them  accufes  the  greater  number,  of  felling 
themfelves  to  the  minifter,  and  fays  ;  that  as 
they  receive  wages  of  him,  he  wifhed  they  alfo 
would  wear  his  livery,  that  they  might  be 

known  *  % 

*  Spceîk  of  my  lord  Bathurft.  Journal  of  the  houfe  of 
fcrds/oi  :J  page  554, 
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known  he  furnifhes  matter  for  the  moft  a- 
bufive  libels» 

I  have  only  mentioned  thefe  abufes,  becaufe 
of  the  unavoidable  influence  they  have  on  elo¬ 
quence,  the  tafte  for  which  they  have  intirely 
vitiated.  Perhaps  the  remedy  might  be  worfe 
£han  the  difeafe  itfçlf.  Perhaps  they  only 

prove,  that  the  English  are  men#  and  like  other 
men. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 


Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &p. 


LETTER  XXXIV, 

To  Monfieur  ps  Buffons; 

'The  reafon  why  there  are  Jo  Jew  good  houfes 
tn  London  ;  the  magnificence  of  the  Englijh 
nobility  in  the  country ,  and  how  both  Jexes 
fpend  their  time  there , 


London,  &c« 

5  I  R, 

LOndon  being  a  very  large,  very  rich  and 
very  dull  city,  and  where  the  fea-coal 
lmoke  in  a  manner  poifons  the  air  one  breaths 
^  it  j  tis  not  furprifing  that  people  of  ealy  for¬ 
tunes,  of  what  rank  foever  they  are,  take  fo  lit¬ 
tle  pleafure  there,  and  ftay  no  longer  than  bu- 

s  3  ‘  ‘ 
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iinefs  obliges  them,  A  duke  lives  in  a  fmaller 
houfe  here,  than  many  tradefmen  do  at  Paris. 
There  are  few  houfes  remarkable  either  for  the 
beauty  of  the  buildings,  or  richnefs  of  the 
furniture,  I  could  count  above  fifty  houfes^ 
in  the  faburb  of  St.  Germains  only,  which 
are  taken  no  notice  of,  that  are  fuperior  to  the 
duke  of  Bedford's  houfe,  which  the  Eng- 
li£h  boaft  fo  much  of 

sTis  not  that  they  are  afraid  of  expence  in 
this  refpedt,  the  natural  caufe,  which  I  have 
already  mention’d,  contributes  more  to  this 
difference,  than  all  others.  This  fame  fea- 
coal  fmoak,  that  obliges  them,  be  it  what 
weather  it  will  to  go  out  every  morning,  to 
breath  the  frefh  air,  hinders  many  from  build¬ 
ing  palaces  in  a  city,  that  is  difagreeable  to 
them.  Befides,  ’tis  equally  pernicious  to 
paintings,  guilding,  and  in  a  word,  to  rich 
furniture^  as  to  the  health  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

For  this  reafon,  the  nobility  do  not  regard 
London  as  the  place  of  their  refidence,  and 
foreigners,  who  fee  them  mix’d  pel-mel  with 
the  merchants  of  this  great  city,  form  a  very 
bad  idea  of  therm  One  would  imagine  they 
regarded  the  houfes  they  live  in  here,  only  as 
a  fort  of  inns  to  lodge  in,  during  the  fitting 
of  parliament  ;  ’tis  only  in  the  country,  that 
they  difplay  all  their  magnificence  :  they  have 
all  of  them  fpacious  houfes  there,  numerous 
families,  and  parks  full  of  deer  and  flags. 
They  keep  an  open  table  there  for  the  gen¬ 
tle^ 
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tlemen  of  the  county,  and  live  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  fhews  their  wealth  and  grandure. 
As  our  nobility,  whofe  eftates  have  been  im¬ 
pair’d  by  the  luxury  of  Paris,  are  fometimes 
oblig’d  to  fpend  fix  months  in  the  country, 
to  patch  them  up  again  $  the  Englifh  do  juft 
the  contrary  ;  they  ftay  in  London  when  they 
have  a  mind  to  fave  money,  and  only  live 
frugally  there,  to  be  able  to  live  with  more 
fplendour  on  their  eftates  in  the  country. 

They  divide  their  leifure  hours,  when  in 
the  country,  between  hunting,  which  is  their 
favourite  diverfion,  and  the  tables  where  they 
fit  longer  than  we  do  in  France.  The  reft  of 
their  leifiire,  fome  fpend  in  applying  themfelves 
to  agriculture,  and  the  pleafures  of  domeftic 
life  ;  others  in  bodily  exercifes,  moft  of  them 
very  violent.  That  which  they  feem  to  like 
beft,  is  one,  at  which  they  play  with  all  their 
footmen  ;  and  that,  fay  they,  becaufe  the  En- 
glifh  have  a  j after  idea  of  true  great  nefs 
than  other  nations  ;  and  are  not  afraid  of  ex- 
poftng'  theirs  by  converfing  familiarly  with  their 
inferiors ,  Though  we  afient  to  this  elogy, 
yet  we  may  doubt  whether  it  be  the  true 
reafon  for  fuch  a  cuftom  ;  becaufe,  I  think 
I  difcover  a  more  fenfible,  and  truer  one  : 
and  that  is,  they  are  uneafy  when  alone* 
The  Englifh  vifit  one  another  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  feldom  live  together  there.  WearL 
nefs  is  a  tyrant  that  difquiets  the  life  of  the 
greateft  part  of  mankind  ;  and  tho’  his  fway 

5  ij,  -  C30» 
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extends  equally  over  the  country  as  well  as 
the  city,  yet  noblemen  are  more  affeded  by 

it,  than  their  inferiors. 

*  .  (  { 

Happinefs  is  not  join'd  to  the  poffeffion  of 
riches.  The  peafant  is  often  happier  than 
his  lord  ;  the  daily  labour  of  the  firft,  makes 
him  enjoy  that  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  is 
the  moft  valuable  of  all  worldly  things^  and 
which  the  wealth  of  the  whole  univerfe  can't 

%  _  ^  ^  *  1  V  '  à  4 

purchafe.  J11  the  midft  of  riches,  we  are 
tormented  with  the  immoderate  defire  of 
heaping  them  up,  or  with  the  fear  of  lofing 
them.  Few  men  are  capable  of  enjoying 
them.  Nature  has  joined  a  fort  of  a  poifon  to 
them?  that  is  almoft  always  fatal  to  the  repofe 
of  thofe  who  poffefs  them. 

And  thus,  amidft  the  greatefl  plenty,  there 
is  the  moftneceflity  to  fpend.  Let  us  notdif- 
guife  the  trpth,  however  mortifying  to  us  ; 
’tis  not  out  of  friepdfhip  that  men  defire  each 
others  company,  ’tis  only  out  of  neceflity. 
*Tis  this  makes  the  fervant,  in  retirement,  a 
companion  for  his  mafter.  A  man  is  the  moft 
dangerous  company  in  the  world  for  himfelf  * 
and  that  is  the  reafon  fo  many  men  are  fick  of 
themfelves.  All  cannot  fenfibly  enjoy  the  rich 
prefents  nature  makes  us  ;  have  a  tafte  for  a- 
griculture,  love  gardening,  take  a  pleafure  in 
feeing  a  rofe  blow  ;  all  are  not  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  inftru&ion  from  the  leflbn,  which  the 
laborious  bee  fets  us,  when  fhe  ranges  fo  ma» 
to  collect  the  juices,  of  which  fhe 
r  honey  :  and  vet  thefe  are  the  on- 


ny  flowers, 
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Jy  pleafures,  that  neither  tire  or  difgnft  in  the 
country,  and  which  a  man  mail  love,  to  be 
really  pleafed  with  refidence  in  the  country. 
But  how  few  people  have  that  tranquillity  of 
mind,  which  produces  this  fenfibility  !  The 
wife,  the  happy  man,  is  he  who  Can  equally 
enjoy  folitude  amidft  the  hurry  of  courts  ;  or 
be  in  company  when  fhut  up  alone  in  his  do- 
fet.  What  happens  to  others  ?  The  wearifom- 
nefs  that  drove  them  from  town,  follows  them 
into  the  country  -,  and  to  make  ufe  of  a  fa¬ 
miliar,  but  very  exprefiive  phrafe  ;  they  do 
every  thing,  they  even  play  with  their  foot¬ 
men  to  kill  time .  How  filly  we  are  !  Time  is 
our  greateft  treafure,  and  yet  we  are  perplex’d 
to  find  ways  to  throw  it  away  ;  we  complain 
that  our  life  is  fhort,  and  every  day  fee  ms  too 
long.  We  jfhorten  it  ourfelves  by  not  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  prefent,  which  is  ours  3  and  running 
inceffantly  after  the  future,  which  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  us. 

The  Englilh  ladies  alio,  who  have  been  al¬ 
ways  thought  as  proud  as  the  French,  amufe 
themfelves  in  the  country  with  their  women  ; 
and  are  often  reduc’d  to  the  neceffity  of  dan¬ 
cing  with  them,  for  want  of  knowing  how  to 
fpend  their  leifure  time.  They  cannot  get 
the  better  of  their  wearinefs,  but  in  a  crowd 
and  buftle  :  and  from  hence  come  the  dances 

r  . 

of  twelve  or  eighteen  perfons  at  a  time. 

The  lame  uneafinefs  that  in  the  coun¬ 
try  forces  an  Englifh  peer  to  play  with  his 
groom  ;  makes  them,  in  other  countries,  afraid 

to 
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to  leave  the  city.  For  how  many  people  real¬ 
ly  think,  there  is  no  life  for  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion  out  of  Paris  ?  ’Man  born  to  labour,  ought 
to  think  this  fcknefs  of  himfelf  a  fort  of  tribute, 
which  he,  who  will  live  idly,  is  forc'd  to  pay 
to  nature.  To  exempt  themfelvesftom  this,  they 
have  recourfe  in  different  countries,  to  quite 
contrary  means.  At  London,  they  pafs  their 
time  in  publick-houfes;  at  Paris,  they  do  nothing 
but  vifit  each  other  daily,  without  having  any 
bufinefs  together,  and  very  often  even  nothing 
to  fay.  The  greateft  part  of  thofe  who  come 
into  a  houfe,  would  do  juft  as  well,  both  with 
regard  to  themfelves  and  thofe  they  vifit  •  if 
they  only  left  their  names  in  writing  at  the 
door.  What  f©  many  people  are  in  fearch  af¬ 
ter,  by  thi$  continual  motion  ;  at  Conftantino- 
pie,  where  they  are  more  fedentary,  they  find 
by  the  help  of  opium  and  fmoaking  tobacco. 
The  art  of  true  enjoyment  is  above  the  reach 
of  moft  men  *  they  only  know  how  to  banifh 
forrow.  To  avoid  this  cruel  wearifomnefs 
which,  perfecutes  them,  one  ruins  himfelf  in 
building,  and  another  at  play  ;  fome  plunge 
themfelves  into  misfortunes,  and  others  run 
into  the  moft  ridiculous  follies.  This  diforder 
of  the  mind  turns  that  into  madnefs,  which  is 
only  tafte  in  wife  people.  A  man  fpends  all 
his  time  in  making  a  large  collection  of  books 
which  he  does  not  read  5  a  woman  is  unhap¬ 
py,  if  file  has  not  a  dozen  lap-dogs  always  a- 
bout  her.  So  many  people  amufe  themfelves 
with  parrots,  becaufe  they  have  nothing  in- 

them* 
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them,  to  amufe  themfelves  with.  If  I  miftake 
pot,  this  uneafinefs  is  the  fource,  of  almoft 
all  the  follies  and  extravagances  of  man-» 
kind. 

f . 

I  have  th^  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &cs 


LETTER  XXXV, 

To  Mr,  F  R  E  R  E  T  ; 


Mr.  Smith's  touch-flone,  to  dijlinguijh  fortes 

from  Whigs . 


S  I  R? 


London,  &ca 


MANY  people  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
fo  prejudiced,  in  favour  of  the  repu» 
ration  the  Englifh  have  for  wifdom,  that  they 
are  blind  to  every  thing  which  is  not  agreeable 
to  it  and  others  who  are  only  (truck  with 
fome  defeds,  which  are  peculiar  to  them, 
perhaps  do  not  enough  admire  their  zeal  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  laws  and  liberty  : 
there  is  a  medium  between  thefe  two  extremes, 
which  a  wife  man  fhould  keep,  as  you  con» 
ftantly  obferve  in  every  thing  you  fay  to  me, 
5Tis  certain  their  different  fentiments  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  government,  occafion  many  incon¬ 
veniences  in  civil  fociety.  One  finds,  as  it 
Were,  two  nations  in  the  fame.  If  they  have 

not 
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not  our  follies,  they  have  others,  and  you  are 
too  well  acquainted  with  mankind  to  be  fur» 
priied  at  it  ;  follies  are  the  appurtenances  of 
human  nature. 

You  remember,  fir,  to  have  read  in  the 
SpeBator,  that  there  was  a  time  in  England, 
when  the  women  ftiewed  what  party  they 
were  of,  by  the  fide  of  the  face  on  which  they 
y/ore  their  patches.  There  is  a  work,  of  this 
odd  fantaftical  humour,  juft  publiihed,  which 
if  I  miftake  not,  deferves  to  be  known,  at 
leaft  for  its  Angularity.  This  is  the  title 
of  it  ; 


i  *  , 

The  Touch-stone, 


Or  a  plain  and  eafy  method  to  diflinguifh  an 
honejl  and  true  Englishman ,  from  a  falfe  one  ; 
that  is  to  fay ,  a  friend  to  liberty  and  his  coun¬ 
try from  a  fave  to  fortune  and  the  court  $  a 
work  very  neceffary  for  all  gentlemen ,  tradef- 
men ,  artificers ,  labourers ,  and  other s,  who 
have  a  right  to  vote  at  elections .  jBy  Natha¬ 
nael  Smith,  of  the  city  of  Leicefler* 

Timeo  Danaos  &  Dona  fer  entes, 

London,  by  Bernard  Lintot,  1737. 


I  begin  with  the  preface,  the  whole  qf 
which  I  will  fend  you,  that  you  may  be  the 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  character  of  the  ai*-. 
thpr,  and  his  manner  of  thinking 


*  The 

fc-  "  V  -s. 
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u  The  flourifhing  condition  and  glory  of 
England  diminish  in  proportion,  as  the  de- 
pravity  of  our  manners  increafes  -  corrup- 
€€  tion  is  now  become  fo  general,  that  nobody 
£C  gets  into  *  parliament,  without  buying  the 
fc  votes  of  the  city  or  county  he  reprefents.  E- 
C£  very  body  who  afpires  to  be  a  member  of 
£C  the  houfe  of  commons  ,  is  obliged  to  keep  an 
open  table  during  the  time  of  his  election  : 
and  thofe  who  have  a  right  to  eledt,  do  not 
c<  perceive  that  on  thefe  occasions,-  people  of 
c£  different  parties  make  ufe  of  all  artifices  to 
££  deceive  them.  The  ravenous  wolf  there 
<x  puts  on  the  innocent  lambfkin,  he  who  has 
<c  îècretlyfold  himfelf  to  the  court,  fwears  by 
cc  the  holy  gofpel  to  conftantly  oppofe  the  mi- 
£C  niftef  ;  and  the  honêft  artificer  and  fimple 
€C  farmer  believe  him  on  his  word  •  the  great- 
c<  eft  part  of  them,  either  for  want  of  expe- 
cc  rience  or  capacity,  being  incapable  of  dît 
€‘  covering  the  cheat  under  his  difguife.  Thus 
a  man  thinks  he  choofes  one  who  is  zealous 
€C  for  his  country’s  intereft,  when  he  gives  his 
vote  to  an  ambitious  wretch,  who  is  ready 
u  to  facrifice  it  to  his  own. 

cc  The  misfortunes  which  happen  daily  by 
*  by  the  artifices  the  whigs  *  make  ufe  ofy 

“  to 

*  The  author  mean's  the  houfe  of  commons,  as  appears  By 
what  follows.  , 

*  Thefe  names  of  Whig  and  Tory,  have  not  always  fignified 

the  parties  for,  and  againit  the  court.  In  my  lord  B - ’s  let* 

ters,  a  work,  which  for  the  elegancy  of  the  ftyle,  and  folidity 
♦f  the  Reafonings,  furpaftes  every  thing  the  Englifh  have  pro¬ 
duced" 
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“  to  deceive  us,  have  determined  me  to  pub- 
“  lifh  the  obfervations  I  have  made,  on  fo 
“  important  a  fubject.  They  are  fo  many  in- 
<c  fallible  rules  to  diftinguiih  a  triie  Tory, 
“  from  one  who  is  only  fo  in  appearance* 
“  At  the  fame  time  thefe  rules  are  very  in- 
tc  telligible  to  every  body  ;  ’tis  not  necelfary 
*£  either  to  have  ftudied,  or  frequented  the 
“  coffee-houfes  in  London,  to  apply  them. 
“  He  that  has  eyes  to  fee,  let  him  fee  j  and 
cc  he  that  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.  I 
“  teach  to  diftinguiih  a  Whig  from  a  Tory, 
“  by  his  manner  of  dreffing,  adting,  fpeak- 
“  ing,  drinking,  eating,  &c.  In  a  word,  a 
<c  man  need  only  have  eyes  and  ears,  to  ne- 
“  ver  miftake. 

The  lift  chapter  is  intitled,  Of  the  conflitu - 
tiony  phyfognomy ,  tone  of  voice ,  &c .  of  the 
^Tories,  I  only  propofe  to  give  you  an  account 
of  the  author’s  ideas,  without  adopting  them 
tnyfelf.  His  delire  to  create  mirth,  has  often 
made  him,  in  his  remarks,  facrifice  exaftnefs 
to  caprice.  The  drollery  and  continual  ex* 
aggeration  throughout  the  whole  work,  Ihew 
you  very  plainly,  that  ’tis  a  fatire  equally  ex¬ 
travagant  and  humourous. 

He 

duced  of  that  kind  ;  one  fees  they  call  the  fame  party,  Tory  or 
Whig,  alternately,  according  as  they  have  adopted  fuch  or  fuch 
principles.  Mr.  Smith  gives  the  name  of  Tory,  to  whoever 
oppofes  the  court,  let  his  principles  be  what  they  will.  What 
is  more  extraordinary  is,  that  Whig  was  for  many  years  the  di- 
ftinguifhing  title,  to  hgnify  thofe  who  were  of  the  popular 
party. 
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CC 


cc 


cc 
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He  firft  lays  it  down  as  an  undeniable  fââ, 
that  the  Tories  in  general  look  better,  and  are 
of  a  ftronger  conftitution  than  the  Whigs  ;  eh 
ther  becaufe  they  feed  on  more  fubftantial  food» 
md  which  agrees  better  with  them ,  or  becafje 
they  don't  impair  their  conjhtutions ,  Jo  much  m 
the  Whigs  ^  by  converging  with  lewd  women .  Theiè 
are  the  author’s  own  words  :  <e  ’Tis  eafy, 
fays  he,  to  diftinguifti  one  who  is  defoen- 
ded  from  a  race  of  anceftors,  who  have  liv’d 
on  beef  and  pudding  ;  from  one  whofe  father 
and  grandfather  have  fpoiled  their  ftomachs 
by  living  on  nothing  but  nice  French  diflies^ 
the  one  has  abundance  of  fiefh,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  plumpnefs  that  ihew  the  ftrength  of 
€c  his  conftitution  and  undemanding;  the 
other  on  the  contrary  has  always  a  pale  mea- 
gre  afpedt,  that  ought  to  make  us  fear .  his 
£  undemanding  partakes  of  the  imbecility  of 
c  his  oody.  Achilles  was  fed  with  lion’s 
marrow,  to  make  him  ftrong  and  courage^ 
ous  ;  the  gravy  of  beef  has  the  fame  efteâ 
on  the  natives  of  this  country.  ’Twas  the 
nourifhment  of  thofe  brave  Englifhmen, 
who  gained  lb  many,  and  Inch  glorious 
victories  over  the  French.  All  other  food 
only  tends  to  weaken  the  body,  and  diipofe 
C  *j\e  mind  to  that  effeminacy,  which  a  po¬ 
litic  minifter  knows  how  to  make  advan¬ 
tage  of.  King  Charles  II.  had  very  good 
reafons  for  introducing  French  cookery 
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Mr.  Smith  next  pretends,  that  the  Tories 
have  a  more  ferious,  mafculine  and  thoughtful1 
air,  than  the  other  Englifh  $•  but  then  he  has  the 
honefty  to  grant  alfo,  that  moil  of  them  arc 
of  a  more  melancholic  difpofition.  As  to 
die  Whigs,  he  affures  you,  the  greateft  part 
of  them,  efpecially  at  court,  have  an  effeminate 
look  j  and  that  in  general  they  have  a  giddy- 
headed,  volatile,  thoughtlefs  air;  and  in  a 
word,  the  French  air.  You  fee  the  author 
gives  us  alfo  a  rub  or  two  by  the  by. 

As  to  the  tone  of  voice,  he  fays  the  Whigs 
have  a  foft  and  infinuating  one,  and  the  Tories 
a  lively  and  mafculine  one.  If  you’ll  believe 
him,  all  is  effeminate  in  the  one,  and  maf¬ 
culine  in  the  other.  He  proceeds  fo  far  as 
even  to  fay,  that  he  can  diftinguifh  by  the  found 
of  the  voice  only,  a  Tory  of  an  ancient  fa¬ 
mily,  and  who  has  not  debafed  himfelf  by  mar¬ 
riage  ;  one,  for  example,  who  is  defcendeoi 
from  a  Tory  in  Geomwel’s  time;  for  he  is 
of  opinion  that  the  T ories  are  as  ancient  as  the 
Englifh  confutation,  and  that  all  enemies  to 
minifters,  in  what  age  foever,  were  Tories. 
And,  laftly,  he  imagines  thofe  are  beft,  who 
are  of  Welch  extraction. 

The  fécond  chapter  treats  of  their  manner 
of  dreffing  ;  but  as  the  Whigs  imitate  the  To¬ 
ries  in  this,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  pleafe 
the  people,  the  author  acknowledges  they 
ought  not  to  depend  too  much  upon  that.  In 
St.  James’s-Park,  in  a  morning,-  fays  mr. 
Smith,  you  would  take  our  young  noblemen- 
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for  rationalEnglifhmen,  and  true  Tories  3  but  at 
night,  you  find  them  at  the  opera,  powder’d, 
curl'd,  and  loaded  with  lace,  and  in  fhort, 
contemptible  Whigs,  as  the/  really  are.  The 
reft  of  this  chapter  muft  appear  very  infipid  to 
you  who  have  not  lived  in  England  •  but  with 
mr.;  Smith  a  long  or  bob-wig,  a  coat  of  fuch 
or  fuch  a  fafhion,  are  matters  of  consequence  ; 
all  things  are  fubjedts  for  conjedture. 

I  pafs  over  alfo  the  three  following  chapters, 
as  containing  only  fuperfcial  remarks,  or  ran¬ 
dom  guelfes  ;  and  come  to  the  fifth,  the  whole 
of  which  I  will  fend  you.  ’Tis  the  moil  ex- 
tiaordinaiy  and  moft  important  of  the  whole 
work  ;  the  title  excites  curiofity  5  which  is  this  ; 

Obfer nations  to  be  made  at  an  election  feaft, \ 
to  know  whether  the  candidate  is  a  true  Tory. * 
and  whether  he  ?nay  be  relied  on . 

You  muft  obferve  with  what  air  your 
landlord  receives  you  ;  if  at  entering  the 
iC  room  he  takes  you  honeftly  by  the  hand, 
and  fqueefing  it  with  all  his  might,  gives 
you  a  hearty  fhake,  as  our  anceftors  ufed  to 
“  do  ;  biefs  your  ftars,  and  fay  to  yourfelf  ; 
this  is  one  of  us  :  but  if  on  the  contrary  he 
makes  you  a  very  humble  low  bow,  be  a- 
C£  fraid  of  this  foreign  politenefs,  and  take  care 
of  yourfelf  ;  you  are  in  an  enemy’s  country» 
You  muft  next  give  attention  to  what 
they  let  on  the  table;  if  foups,  fricaftes  and 
fuch  other  ridiculous  inventions  of  French 
2  cookery,  make  their  appearance  there  ;  the 
perfon  who  entertains  you,  is  certainly  a 
V0h  1  T  Wilier 
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«  Whig,  tho’  he  protefts  the  contrary  ever  fo 
«  folemnly.  Thofe  of  that  party  dare  not  eat 
«  agreeably  to  their  natural  palate, but  at  their 
*e  tables  follow  the  dictates  of  fome  eminent 
®£  glutton  at  Paris,  and  prefer  a  larded  pullet, 

€S  to  our  roaft  goofe  and  apple  fauce. 

If  there  is  no  plumb-pudding  at  the  can- 
u  didate’s  table,  or  if  there  is,  and  he  does  not 
€€  eat  of  it,  ’tis  another  proof  that  he  is  a  Whig. 

«  Tell  me  the  company,  and  Til  tell  you  the  man, 

€C  is  a  certain  maxim  ;  and  tell  me  what  you 
«  eat,  and  Til  tell  you  what  you  think ,  is  ano- 
u  ther  as  certain. 

sc  If  there  be  roaft,  whether  it  be  butchers^ 
meat,  tame  or  wild-fowl,  if  it  does  not 
«  fwim  in  butter,  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
he  is  not  a  Tory  5  a  man  of  that  party, 
would  never  be  guilty  of  fo  eflential  a  fault, 
cc  for  fear  of  difobliging  the  palate  of  fome 
“  quacks  in  cookery, who  find  fault  with  eve- 
ry  thing  in  ours,  that  is  not  agreable  to  the 
French  mode,, 

€£  If  he  makes  ufe  of  his  fork,  to  put  the 
€C  bits  of  meat  into  his  mouth,  and  does  not 
iC  take  them  up,  fauce  and  all  with  his  knife, 
cc  as  our  forefathers  always  did;  he  is  a  man 
«  fpoifd  by  cuftom,  and  cannot  be  certainly 

u  relied  on. 

«  With  regard  to  drink,  that  alfo  furnifhes 
*c  us  with  as  certain  remarks.  Strong  liquois 
<c  give  courage,  and  therefore  the  Tories  love 
«5  them.  You  ought  to  be  prejudic’d  againft 

every  man  who  prefers  Bourdeaux-wine  to 
J  v  r  Port 
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**  Port  1  ?tis  certain  he  has  not  the  intereft  of 
€C  his  country  at  heart,  becaufe  the  firft  of 
u  thofe  wines  comes  from  a  country,  where 
*c  the  ballance  of  commerce  is  againft  us,  and 
14  e  we  import  the  other  from  a  country^  where 
on  the  contrary  it  is  very  much  in  our  favour, 
cc  If  the  candidate  for  member  of  parlia- 
€€  ment,  ftiould  go  lo  far,  as  to  choofe  to 
cc  drink  Burgundy  rather  than  Bourdeaux- 
€C  wine,  he  is  a  mail  that  has  entirely  loft  the  true 
et  Englifh  tafte  ;  and  by  that,  gives  the  great- 
eft  reafon  to  believe,  he  has  alfo  loft  the 
“  Englifti  way  of  thinking:  the  one  is  the 
cc  conference  of  the  other.  If  a  true  Tory 
£C  had  lived  ten  years  in  France,  he  would  ne- 
€C  ver  have  been  able  to  bring  himfelf  to  like 
cc  the  flavour  of  Burgundy,  or  the  relifti  of  a 
cc  Partridge^ 

Laftly,  if  the  candidate  likes  Champagne 
better  than  the  *  White-wines  which  we 
import  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  make 
<c  in  this  ifland  3  there  is  no  need  of  farther 
cc  examination,  he  is  a  difguis’d  Whig  :  and 
C£  let  them  fay  what  they  will  in  his  favour, 
conftantly  refufe  him  your  vote.  They  one 
^  day,  contrary  to  my  opinion,  chofe  a  man 
that  I  miftrufted,  becaufe  I  had  feen  him 
cs  drink  three  glafles  of  Champagne  •  and  fix 
months  after  he  turned  his  coat,  and  went 
€C  over  to  the  court  party.  There’s  no  trufting 
cc  thofe,  who  love  a  liquor  fo  improper  for  our 

T  2  nation, 

*  The  author  means  thofe  ordinary  wines,  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  call  Mountain-wines, 
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“  nation.  They  have  no  more  folidity,  than 
«  the  froth  of  the  liquor  they  are  fo  fond  of. 

“  ’Tis  alfo  proper  to  inform  tbeEnglilh,who 
“  are  honeft  and  mean  well  to  their  country, 
«  of  a  cuftom  the  Whigs  have  lately  introdu- 
«  ced  to  their  tables  ;  1  mean  the  nobility  of 
“  that  party,  or  very  rich  private  gentlemen, 
“  who  are  iilly  enough  to  imitate  them  ;  and 
“  in  general,  all  thofe  Englilli,  who  have  the 
S£  moft  depraved  appetite.  The  fcandalous 
«  manner,  in  which  the  Whigs  endeavour  ,to 
“  eftablilh  the  cuftoms  and  vices  of  foreign 
t!  nations  amongft  us,  is  very  well  Known. 
“  The  greateft  part  of  them,  now  a-days,  drink 
“  their  wine  with  ice,  and  this  purely  out  of 
“  an  air,  as  that  is  intirely  a  forreign  tafte. 
“  And  there  are  fome  of  them  who  affedt  to 
“  do  this,  even  in  the  month  ol  December, 
“  becaufe  ’tis  the  cuftom  of  the  hot-brained 
«  French  to  do  fo.  1  lhall  furprife  our  honeft 
“  northern  Englilli,  who  know  no  county  but 
“  their  own,  and  have  feen  no  city  but  York, 
“  much  more,  when  I  tell  them,  that  they 
«  eat  ice  at  fome  tables  in  London,  as  they  do 
"  Gocfeberry  fool  at  theirs. 

“  To  what  a  height  of  corruption  are  we 
c‘  arrived  !  O  times  !  O  manners  !  And  what 
“  would  our  virtuous  anceftors  fay  to  thisfor- 
“  reign  luxury.  This  depravity  is  happily  not 
«  yet  introduced  amongft  the  wifeTories,  and 
“  thofe  of  that  party,  who  are  honeft  andlin- 
“  cere,  ftill  warm  their  wine  before  they  drink 

“  it,  as  the  true  Englilli  have  always  done; 

T  '  “  which 
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lC  which  is  a  faîutary  cuftom  for  the  ftomach. 

The  Chinefe  alfo,  a  nation  fam’d  for  their 
ce  wifdom,  eat  cold,  and  drink  hot, 
cc  What  moil  diftinguifhes  the  Tories  from 
“  the  Whigs,  is,  that  they  drink  much  more 
than  the  others  ;  one  may  judge  how  a  man 
thinks  of  the  government,  by  his  manner  of 
drinking,  A  common  Tory,  drinks  twice 
€€  as  much  as  a  Whig  ;  a  zealous  Tory  drinks 
cc  as  much  as  a  dozen  of  them  together  ;  and 
a  there  is  not  one  of  them,  of  the  firft  clafs, 
c£  wno  is  not  able  to  drink,  in  large  bumpers, 
C€  at  an  election  feaft,  the  healths  of  all  thofe 
st  of  his  party,  and  all  the  curies  wrhich  they 
then,  according  to  cuftom,  bellow  on  the 
heads  of  the  contrary  party;  and  befides 
thefe,  confufion  to  the  high  church  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  damnation  to  all  the  lords  fpiritual 
<€  in  particular, 

cc  The  laftrefledion,  I  have  to  make  on  this 
fubjed,  is,  that  every  man,  who  prdTes  a- 
€€  nother  to  drink,  and  does  not  drink  himfelf, 
ÏC  is  an  enemy  who  endeavours  to  furprife  him; 
“  and  thus  many  of  the  Whigs  do.  The  o~ 
£C  pen  hearted  and  honeft  Tory,  has  no  re- 
£C  courfe  to  fuch  ungenerous,  mean  tricks  ;  he 
cc  is  without  deceit,  without  craft;  and  if  ei- 
£C  ther  the  intereft  of  his  party,  or  common 
C€  civility  requires  him  to  make  his  guèfts 
cc  drunk,  he  himfelf  firft  fets  the  example  they 
£C  ought  to  follow. 

And  this  I  think,  fir, is  fufficient  to  (hew  you 
what  the  intent  of  this  work  is.  If  the  romantic 

T  3  (train 
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■(train  of  the  author  did  not  caution  all  fenfible 
readers  to  diftruft  his  opinions  ;  would  it  not 
be  indeed  very  extraordinary,  that  a  man,  ac¬ 
cording  as  he  is  for  or  againft  the  court,  (hould 
be  more  or  lefs  addidted  to  excefs  in  eating  and 
drinking  ?  And  if  it  were  fo,  what  might  be 
the  reafons  of  this  difference  ?  Some  pretend 
that  the  place  of  their  education  contributes 
fomething  to  it,  and  that  they  drink  more  at 
one  univerfity,  than  the  other  ;  but  this  rea- 
fon  would  not  appear  fatisfadtory  to  me,  fup- 
pofing  the  thing  were  true.  Thofe  who  e- 
fpoufe  the  one,  or  the  other  party,  have  been 
educated  at  the  one,  or  the  other  univerfity, 
without  diftindtion.  And  fince  one  can  make 
only  bare  conjedtures  on  this  fadt,  already 
doubtful  in  its  own  nature  5  cannot  one  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  regret  of  the  antiminifterial 
party,  to  fee  all  their  projects  mifcarry  5  the 
defpair  to  fee  thofe  of  their  adverfaries  fuc^ 
ceed  ;  and  in  a  word,  the  continual  difcontent 
in  which  they  live,  make  all  thofe  things  re- 
quifite  for  them,  which  alleviate  unealinefs 
and  chagrin  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  parti- 
fans  of  the  court  apply  themfelves  more  to 
what  is  called  ftudying  mankind,  and  gallan¬ 
try  ;  they  conyerfe  more  with  the  fex,  they 
have  a  greater  tafte  for  frequenting  the  play- 
houfe,  the  opera,  and  all  thofe  places  where 
?tis  not  neceflary  to  drink  for  amufement. 

However,  I  do  not  in  the  leaft  pretend  here, 
cither  to  criticife  on  the  one,  or  make  an  en- 

j. 

çomium  on  the  others.  I  fhould  be  very  cau¬ 
tious 
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lions  of  daring  to  determine  any  thing  on  this 
fubjed  ;  Cato,  the  great  Cato,  that  firm  re¬ 
publican,  that  virtuous  Roman,  after  the  ex^ 
ample  of  Socrates,  the  wifeft  man  in  Greece, 
often  drank  more  than  was  confident  with 
temperance;  and  Lucullus,  who  carried  luxu¬ 
ry  to  its  higheft  pitch,  was  the  honefteft  man 
of  all  the  ancients. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  your  moil  humble,  &cP 


LETTER  XXXVI. 

To  the  Count  of  C  * 

Of  ar chit e Bare  in  England  ;  and  the  bad  tafie 
of  the  Englijh ,  and  ridiculous  tafle  of  the 
French  in  their  ornaments  and  f unnit  are. 

London,  &ce 

Srs, 

YOU  are  acquainted  with  the  Vitruvius 
Britannicus  ;  and  as  you  are  not  on¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  the  rules  of  all  the  arts,  but 
have  that  exquifite  tafte,  which  is  much  fu- 
perior  to  the  rules  themfelves,  becaufe  ’tis 
the  hidden  principle  of  them  ;  don’t  you  think 
the  author  of  that  work  has  had  all  the  re¬ 
markable  buildings  in  England,  defign’d  and 
engrav’d  on  purpofe  to  flhew  us,  that  archL 
tedure  is  a  fcience,  which  is  not  yet  natura- 
lifed  here?  It  is  one  of  thofe  that  depend  on 
tafte,  and  therefore  may  be  ftill  a  long  time 
foreign  in  this  ifland,  ’Tis  not  that  archi- 

T  4  tedure 
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tenure  is  void  of  known  principles  and  certain 
rules,  fome  of  them,  founded  on  nature  ;  as 
this,  for  example  ;  2 fhat  the  Jlrongeft  ought  to 
f apport  the  weakeji  ;  and  others  fucceffively 
eftablifhed  and  unanimoufly  agreed  to,  as  the 
refult  of  the  experience  of  our  predeceffors:  but 
the  mo  ft  difficult  and  moft  extenfive  part  of  it, 
that  of  decoration,  and  the  ornaments  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving,  tafte  alone  muft  give  ;  and 
tafte  gives  nothing  in  this  country. 

Architecture  is  one  of  thofe  things,  which 
moft  particularly  indicate  the  magnificence 
of  a  nation;  and  from  magnificence,  we 
eafily  conclude  grandure.  Though  we  could 
only  judge  of  the  Romans,  by  the  ruins 
which  are  left  us  of  their  ftately  amphi¬ 
theatres,  would  not  they  nevertheless  be*  the 
object  of  our  admiration  ?  All  that  hiftory 
relates  of  the  ./Egyptians,  makes  lefs  impref- 
fioh  on  us,  than  thofe  vaft  pyramids,  which 
have  fubfifted  in  their  country  for  fb  many 
ages.  What  an  idea,  will  the  front  of  the 
Louvre  leave  to  pofterity,  of  the  power  of 
that  monarch  who  erected  it,  and  of  the  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection,  to  which  the  arts  were 
carried,  in  his  reign  ! 

Italy,  is  the  country  of  Europe,  that  has 
produc’d  the  moft  mafterpieces  of  modern  ar¬ 
chitecture.  The  Englifh  have  yet  only  the 
merit  of  having  copied  fome  of  them.  The 
*  architect,  who  built  their  famous  church  of 
St.  Paul,  at  London,  has  only  reduced  the 

plan 

*  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren, 
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plan  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  to  two  thirds  of 
it’s  fize  ;  the  proportions  excepted,  which  he 
has  very  ill  obferved  :  and  aman,  who  under- 
ftands  but  little  of  architecture,  may  eafily 
perceive,  that  throughout  the  whole,  whom¬ 
ever  he  deviates  from  his  model,  he  has  com¬ 
mitted  the  greateft  errors. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  country  houfes,  for 
there  are  few  at  London,  that  deferve  to  be 
fpoke  of  are  alfo  in  the  Italian  tafte  ;  but  it 
has  not  been  always  juftly  applied.  One  of 
the  firft  things  an  architect  fhould  confider,  is 
the  climate  where  he  builds  ;  what  is  proper  for 
a  country  as  hot,  and  where  the  air  is  as  clear 
as  that  of  Naples;  is  improper  in  a  much  colder 
climate,  and  where  the  fky  is  not  fo  ferene* 
The  Italians,  in  their  houfes,  ought  to  fcreen 
themfelves  from  the  exceffive  heat,  the  Ene- 
lifh,  who  do  not  fee  the  fun  fo  often  as  they 
would,  ought  to  admit  it,  as  much  as  poffi- 
ble.  A  pleafure-houfe  for  a  garden  at  Rome, 
is  not  a  model  for  a  country-houfe,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London. 

They  pretend  the  Englifh,  who  will  pafs 
for  men  of  tafte,  do  many  things  againft  the 
grain  ;  they  are  forc’d  in  every  thing  to  con- 
ftrain  their  own  tafte  and  affeCt  a  forreign  one. 
They  pay  very  dear,  fay  they,  to  hear  mulicfc 
that  difpleafes  them  ;  their  tables  are  covered 
with  meats  difagreeable  to  their  palates  ;  they 
wear  cloaths  that  are  troublefome  to  them,  and 
live  to  houfes  where  they  are  not  at  their  eafe  ' 
This  is  not  the  only  country  where  we  find 

men 
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men  who  are  the  dupes  of  this  fort  of  mad- 
nefs,  who  facrifice  their  eafe  to  the  fafhions 
of  a  genteel  air,  and  real  pleafure  to  what  is 
only  the  fhadow  of  it.  How  muft  this  folly 
make  true  philofophers  laugh  ! 

The  celebrated  Inigo  Jones,  has  adorn¬ 
ed  London  with  fome  edifices  of  tafte,  and 
amongft  the  reft,  with  the  magnificent  Ban- 
queting-houfe  at  Whitehall,  one  of  the  fineft 
pieces  of  architedure  in  Europe.  On  the  other 
hand  my  lord  Burlington,  who  has  joined 
example  to  precept,  by  the  fine  houfe  which  he 
has  built  for  himfelf  at  London,  and  fome  things 
which  he  has  publiihed  concerning  architec¬ 
ture  ;  has  endeavour'd  to  give  his  countrymen 
a  tafte  for  it.  But  thefe  models  have  not  made 
the  Engliih  architeds  more  expert;  for  when¬ 
ever  they  attempt  to  do  any  thing  more  than 
barely  to  copy,  they  ered  nothing  but  heavy 
maffes  of  ftone,  like  that  of  Blenheim-caftle, 
the  plan  and  front  of  which  you  will  find  in 
the  Vitruvius  Brifannicus . 

The  Engliih  alfo,  in  the  ornaments  of  their 
buildings,  very  often  affed  a  tafte  that  is  per- 
fedly  childiih.  They  have  built  for  the  queen 
in  Richmond-park,  a  fmall  ftrudure  to  place 
her  country  library  in  ;  which  they  call 
Merlin’s-cave.  ?Tis  only  an  odogon  pavilion, 
with  a  Gothick  arched  roof  ;  and  has  nothing 
in  it  anfwerable  to  the  idea,  it's  name  gives 
us  of  it.  You  find  no  other  curiofity  there, 
except  that  forcerer  and  fome  other  figures  in 
wax,  as  large  as  the  life.  So  far  from  finding 

any 
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any  thing  in  this  building  that  favours  of  en¬ 
chantment  and  the  magician's  power,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  conceive  any  thing  of  a  worfe  tafte. 

The  Englifh  are  not  always  happy  in  their 
inventions  ;  but  are  unacquainted  with  the  ex- 
aCtnefs  of  proportions,  and  elegancy  of  forms 
in  every  thing  :  and  therefore  fuçceed  no  better 
in  the  tafte  of  their  furniture,  than  in  that  of 
the  ornaments  of  their  houfes.  We  regard  the 
Italians  as  our  matters  in  the  architecture  and 
external  ornaments  of  large  buildings  ;  but 
the  French  feem  to  underhand  the  diftribution 
and  internal  proportions,  the  beft  of  any  nati¬ 
on  in  Europe  5  and  the  bad  tafte  of  the  Eng- 
lifti  particularly  fhews  itfelf  in  thefe. 

However,  the  love  of  truth  does  not  per-» 
mit  me  to  flatter  my  countrymen  in  their 
faults.  I  fhall  be  bold  enough  to  own  and 
condemn  the  pernicious  effects  of  our  natural 
levity.  We  now  a-days  in  every  thing  that 
depends  upon  deflgn,  as  well  as  in  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  underftanding,  begin  to  devi¬ 
ate  from  that  noble  fimplicity  which  the  great 
matters  of  antiquity  followed  in  all  things  $ 
and  ours  have  endeavour'd  to  imitate.  ’Twas. 
not  for  want  of  invention,  that  both  the  one 
and  the  others  adopted  this  -,  and  thofe  who 
affeCt  to  deviate  from  it,  prove  their  bad  tafte 
much  more  than  the  fruitfulnefs  of  theirs» 
Whatever  they  fay,  to  hide  their  ignorance  or 
want  of  capacity,  'tis  much  eafier  to  follow 
our  own  humour,  and  tack  fcraps  of  verfes 
together,  than  to  contrive  a  fine  fcene,  and 

re-. 
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reprefent  nature  truly  in  it.  This  feeming  a- 
bundance  is  a  real  fterility.  He  that  has  both 
a  fruitful  genius  and  fine  tafte,  thinks  he  ought 
to  rejeCt  all  fuperfiuous  beauty.  But  in  this 
fort  of  riches  as  well  as  others,  a  man  mull  be 
rich  indeed,  not  to  regret  the  lofs  of  thofe,  he 
has  ill  employed.  A  bungling  defigner  in¬ 
vents  ornaments  of  all  forms,  and  crouds  them 
on  one  another;  aman  of  Bouchardon’s ge¬ 
nius,  invents  only  noble  ones,  and  diftributes 
them  with  judgment.  The  Goths  were  as 
prodigal  of  them,  as  the  Greeks  avaricious  ; 
but  the  example  of  the  laft  fhews  us,  that  the 
force  of  genius,  and  perfection  of  art,  are  to 
arrive  at  this  happy  fimplicity. 

I  am  certain,  fir,  you  fee  with  regret,  that 
we  already  affeCt  in  feveral  inftances  to  deviate 
from  the  tafte  of  Lewis  XIV’s  time  ;  the  gol¬ 
den  age  for  learning  and  the  elegant  arts  in 
France.  Nothing  is  more  monftrous,  as  Ho¬ 
race  obferves,  than  to  couple  together  beings 
of  different  natures  ;  and  yet  ’tis  what  many 
of  our  artifts  at  this  time  glory  in  doing.  A 
cupid  is  the  contraft  of  a  dragon  ;  and  a  fhell, 
of  a  bat’s  wing  ;  they  no  longer  obferve  any 
order,  any  probability,  in  their  productions. 
They  heap  cornifhes,  bafes,  columns,  caff- 
cades,  rufhes  and  rocks,  in  a  confufed  man¬ 
ner,  one  upon  another  ;  and  in  fome  corner 
of  tnis  chaos,  they  will  place  a  cupid  in  a 
great  fright,  and  have  a  feftoon  of  flowers  a- 
bove  the  whole.  And  this  is  what  they  call 
defigps  ol  a  new  tafte.  Thus  by  going  be- 
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yond  the  due  limits,  we  are  returned  to  the 
Gothick  barbarity.  Perhaps  there  are  things, 
where  too  much  fymmetry  is  a  fault,  but  ’tis 
commonly  a  greater,  to  obferve  none;  there 
fhould  always  be  a  fymmetry  in  the  whole  mais, 
tho*  not  in  all  it’s  parts.  ’Tis  indifpenfably 
necdfary  in  architedture.  A  building,  of 
whatfoever  fort,  is  a  whole  compos  'd  of  parts, 
that  ought  to  correfpond  with  each  other  ; 
and  ’tis  in  the  ornaments  we  fhould  ufe  variety* 
Statues  placed  facing  each  other  in  a  niche, 
have  a  bad  effedt,  if  they  do  not  appear  very 
nearly  of  the  fame  fize  ;  but  they  offend  the 
eye  as  much,  if  their  attitudes  are  exadtly  the 
fame.  Thus  in  a  flower-garden  ;  the  borders, 
both  in  their  middles,  and  at  their  ends  which 
anfwer  to  each  other,  fhould  have  the  fame 
proportions;  but  to  obferve  exadlly  the  fame 
regularity,  in  the  difpofition  of  every  one  of 
the  flowers,  which  are  planted  there  to  vary 
the  profpedt,  would  be  to  afFedt  a  fymmetry 
equally  childifh  and  infipid.  But  how  far  are 
we  at  prefent,  with  regard  to  ornaments,  from 
this  defedt  !  We  will  have  nothing  that  looks 
like  fymmetry.  If  they  adorn  the  frontifpiece 
of  a  houfe,  with  the  arms  of  the  perfon  who 
built  it  ;  they  place  the  efcutcheon  in  a  dia¬ 
gonal  line,  with  the  coronet  on  one  fide  of  it, 
fb  that  it  looks  if  it  were  going  to  fall  down. 
They  forfake  the  perpendicular  and  horizontal 
lines  as  much  as  poffible  ;  and  place  nothing 
now,  either  upright  or  level 


Our 
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Our  architects  in  time  paft  were  too  wife  to 
take  thofe  liberties,  which  the  moderns  think 
fo  ingenious,,  In  this  more  adventurous  age* 
they  would  have  every  thing  make  a  fhew, 
and  turn  things  topfy-turvy  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  I  am  afraid  this  ill  tafte  proves  their  heads 
are  turn’d,  Our  fenfible  artifts,  often  blufh 
at  things  they  are  obliged  to  do  ;  but  the  tor¬ 
rent  bears  them  down,  and  they  are  forced  to 
do  like  the  reft,  to  get  employment.  They 
alk  them  for  things  of  the  new  fafhion  3  of 
thofe  ftiapes,  which  bear  no  refemblance  to 
any  thing  ;  and  they  let  them  have  them. 

This  fafhion  is  moft  vifible  in  that  part  of 
our  furniture,  which  is  defigned  chiefly  for  or¬ 
naments  ;  and  indeed  the  tafte  which  admits 
of  every  thing  at  this  time,  runs  perhaps  more 
ridiculous  lengths  than  ever  it  did.  What 
do  thofe  pendulum-clocks,  fo  much  in  fa¬ 
fhion,  refemble  ;  which  have  neither  bafis 
nor  corbel,  but  feem  to  fpring  out  of  the  wain- 
fcot,  to  which  they  are  fallen’ d  ?  Thofe  flags, 
dogs,  huntfmen,  or  Chinefe  figures,  which 
they  difpofe  in  fo  odd  a  manner  about  the  dial- 
plate  5  are  they  it’s  natural  ornaments  ?  Thofe 
cartridges,  whether  at  the  top,  the  bottom,  or 
on  the  fides,  which  have  nothing  to  anfwer 
them  3  are  they  really  of  a  good  tafte  ?  A 
fhape  that  is,  as  we  may  fay,  undetermined, 
and  unlike  all  known  fhapes,  is  fo  far  from 
being  pleafing;  that  we  can’t  conceive  any 
thing  elegant,  which  is  not  terminated,  and 
does  not  refemble  fomething.  There  is  in  all 
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forts  of  things,  a  Right,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  beauty  ;  and  ’tis  the  fenfe  of  this 
Right ,  that  conftitutes  tafte. 

What  is  there  more  ridiculous,  than  var- 
nifliing  the  braffes,  which  are  placed  for  orna¬ 
ment  in  a  chimney  ?  What  more  abfurd,  than 
fattening  pagods  of  China-ware  to  them  ? 
Thus  by  varying  fhapes  too  much,  we  run 
into  extravagance  ;  and  by  crouding  too  much 
riches  into  ornaments,  fall  into  foppery.  We 
hardly  avoid  one  excefs  before  we  are  guilty  of 
a  greater.  Nothing  is  fo  difficult  as  to  eradicate 
bad  tafte  :  ’tis  a  hydra  with  many  heads,  one 
of  which  you  have  no  fooner  cut  off,  but  ano¬ 
ther  fprings  up.  There  are  fome  happy  mortals, 
who  by  fuperior  ftrength  conipafs  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  it.  Thus  Moliere,  in  his  time,  by  the 
beauty  of  his  plays,  forc’d  the  people  to  aban¬ 
don  the  filly  jefts,  playing  with  words  and  dou¬ 
ble-meanings  to  which  they  were  accuftomecL 
Thus  the  Puget  of  our  time,  may,  by  the  pro-* 
dudtions  of  an  invention  as  wife  as  fruitful,  and 
an  exquifite  judgment,  reftore  the  true  tafte  to 
defign,  by  recalling  us  to  beautiful  nature  * 
and  make  every  thing,  that  ignorance  and  bad 
tafte  has  lately  produced,  fall  into  contempt. 
That  of  this  time,  fir,  is  fo  deprav’d,  that  I  do 
not  think  it  can  continue  much  longer  ;  and 
the  attention  and  encouragement  which  you 
give  to  arts,  mnft  neceffarily  haften  its  fifth 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  mod  humble,  San 


L  E  T-r 
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LETTER  XXXVII. 

To  Abbé  Olivet, 

Of  the  chicanery  of  the  Englifo  law ,  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  cafes . 

London*  &c. 

Sir,  , 

IN  all  civiliz'd  countries,  the  defence  of 
the  diftrelfed,  has  always  fallen  under  the 
cognizance  of  eloquence  ;  Tls  its  duty  to  im¬ 
plore  the  protection  of  the  laws,  againft  the 
oppreffion  of  injuftice  ;  but  how  fhall  it  lend 
its  voice  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan  here, 
when  the  moft  important  interefts  of  the  ftate 
have  fo  much  difficulty  to  move  it  ? 

The  art  of  oratory,  in  the  different  courts 
of  juftice  in  Weftminfter-hall, is  confin’d  much 
more  frequently  than  in  ours,  to  captious  fub- 
tilities  and  chicanery  :  with  us,  indeed,  this 
monfter,  equally  enemy  both  to  good  fenfe 
and  honefty,  appears  every  day  at  the  bar,  in 
a  fquare  cap  and  long  robe  ;  with  an  impudence 
affumed  from  impunity  :  and  although  true  e- 
loquence  makes  its  appearance  at  it  but  feldom, 
his  neverthelefs  not  entirely  a  ftranger  there. 
It  now  and  then  raifes  its  voice  in  our  courts, 
and  makes  its  power  be  felt*  We  have  at  this 

time 
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tînie  Le '  Normans ,  Cochins,  Æibris ,  who  hill 
fupport  its  glory  there  j  and  do  no  lefs  honour 
to  our  nation  j  than  to  the  noble  profefflort 
they  excicife  With  lo  much  renown, 

Chicanry,  which  wènt  into  England  mé 
the  Romans  and  their  laws;  mull  have  found 
as  happy  a  difpofition  in  the  minds  of  the 
Engliih,  as  inthofe  of  the  Normans  thémfelves 
Its  power  is  as  firmly  eftablifh’d  in  this  coun- 
try  as  ever  it  was  in  its  native  one.  England 
is  doubtlefs  it’s  greatêft  and  moft  gloriouscon- 
quelt.  From  the  time  that  chicanery  eftabliih- 
ed  its  throne,  in  the  different  courts  in  Weft- 
minfter  hall  ;  it  has  reign’d  with  a  defpotic 
fway,  without  interruption  of  rival.  Its  em¬ 
pire  is  perhaps  more  firmly  eftablifhed,  and 
Certainly  more  lik’d  by  the  nation,  than  the 
prefent  government  feems  to  be.  The  kin? 
has  not  twenty  thoufand  troops  to  make  the 
laws  obeyed,  which  is  doubtlefs  the  intent  of 
the  ftanding  army,  heretofore  unknown  to  the 
Enghlh.  Chicanry  has  fifty  thoufand  lawyers 
to  fupport  its  power,  and  perpetuate  its  rein. 
1  hey  cal1  them  the  army  of  the  lato  •  and  fbm~ 
even  make  the  number  of  them  amount  to  an 
hundfed  thoufand  .  The  author  Of  a  fmalltn«ft 
npon  commerce  pretends  there  are  more  of 
them  in  England,  than  in  all  the  reft  of  £o- 
lope  ;  and  that  they  are  poffeiTed  of  a  fourth 
part  of  the  knds  of  the  nation.  As  younger 
brothers  in  England  are  reduc’d  to  live  on' 
their  portions,  they  willingly  embrace  the  pro- 

feffion  of  a  barnfter  at  law,  becaufe  ’tis  one 

of  the  moft  lucrative. 
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The  barrifters  atWeftminfterhall  difputemore 
about  the  letter  of  the  law,  than  the  juftice  of 
their  caufe.  They  raife  more  difficulties  about 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  which  ought  to 
determine  the  judges,  than  they  give  attenti¬ 
on  to  the  examination  of  the  fadts,  controver¬ 
ted  by  the  parties.  And  as  villains  frequently 
get  off,  by  the  moft  frivolous  and  childiih  fub- 
tilties,  the  lawyers  apply  thernfelves  daily  to 
invent  new  ones  ;  this  is  the  continual  ftudy  of 
the  great  number  of  inns  of  court  at  London, 
which,  properly  fpeaking,  are  only  feminaries 
of  chicanry.  By  their  artifices,  juftice  isover- 
burthen’d  with  Inch  a  heap  of  laws,  that  ’tis 
become  an  oppreffion  to  thofe  who  have  re¬ 
courbe  to  it  ;  and  who  becaule  they  fuller  by 
it,  ought  rather  to  be  called  Patients,  than 
Clients,  as  an  author  of  this  nation  has  very 
juftiy  obferved. 

Such  difpofitions  in  the  laws,  in  the  judges, 
and  in  the  lawyers,  are  abfolutely  contrary  to 
eloquence  ;  and  ’tis  as  impoffible  it  ffiould  ever 
be  eftabliffied  among  the  barrifters  atWeftmin- 
fter,  as  among  the  attornies  of  the  Châtelet  * 
at  Paris. 

To  confirm  you  in  the  idea  I  here  give  you, 
of  the  Engliffi  law  ;  I'll  tell  you  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  fadt  which  mr.  Pope  mentions  in  -f-  his 
moral  Epiftles. 

Some  years  fince  a  villain  of  the  firft  rank, 
amafied  very  confiderable  riches  by  the  moft 
iniquitous  means.  Firft,  by  forging  a  falfe  con¬ 
veyance 

*  There  are  two  Châtelets  at  Paris,  the  great  and  little.  They 
are  both  priions.  In  the  great  is  held  à  court  ol  judicature. 

*  See  Book  IL  EpiiL  iii. 
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yeyance  of  a  very  good  eftate  to  hirtofelf  The 
faft  proved,  he  was  condemn’d  to  have  his 
nofe  flit,  and  ears  cut  off  in  the  pillory.  The 
other  means  he  made  ufe  of  to  increafe  his 
wealth,  and  for  which  he  was  profecuted  at 
the  fame  time,  was  this;  he  made  afalfe  will, 
by  which  he  difinherited  a  brother,  and  gave 
the  inheritance  tohimfelf.  For  this  laft  villa- 
ny  the  court  of  Chancery  condemn’d  him  to 
perpetual  imprifonment,  where  he  enjoyed 
thole  ill  gotten  goods,  ’till  his  death  ;  and 
then  difpofed  of  them,  as  his  own  property, 
in  favour  of  his  own  relations.  In  France,  be¬ 
tides  the  corporal  punifhment,  the  goods  this 
wretch  had  feiz’d  on,  without  any  other  title 
than  that  of  his  villany,  would  have  been  re- 
ftored  to  their  true  proprietors  ;  but  the  law  is 
quite  different  in  England,  and  the  counfellors 
at  London  will  maintain  in  their  pleadings, 
that  the  punifhment  impos’d  for  fuch  crimes, 
becomes  a  lawful  title  of  acquifition,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  perfon  who  has  committed  them; 
?Tis  juft  as  if  this  wretch  had  purchafed  thefe 
eftates,  at  the  price  of  the  puniflhments  he  was 
condemn’d  to  fuffer.  Thus  if  any  one  choo- 
fes  rather  to  acquire  an  eftate  of  ten  thoufand 
pounds  a  year,  than  to  preferve  his  nofe  or  his 
ears  ;  as  we  naturally  fuppofe  all  mean  fouls, 
as  thofe  of  villains  are,  would:  juftice  teaches 
him  the  way  to  do  it,  and  affures  him  the  qui¬ 
et  pofleffion  of  it.  What  fhameful  playing 
with  juftice*  in  fo  weighty  a  matter  !  And 
what  abufe  of  law,  in  fo  wife  a  nation  !  Is  not 

U  2  this 
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this  favouring  vice,  and  giving  the  cunning 
of  villany,  fure  means  to  triumph  over  the 
plain  dealing  of  innocence  ? 

The  proceedings  againft  criminals  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  neither  more  ferious,  nor  better  re¬ 
gulated  :  they  are  treated  in  fueh  a  manner  here, 
that  to  fay  nothing  more,  would  furprife  all 
the  reft  of  the  world.  But  that  you  may  your- 
felf  be  able  to  judge  of  the  fubterfuges,  by 
which  chicanery  can  fcreen  a  criminal  from 
the  feverity  of  juftice  ;  here  is  what  I  have  found 
in  the  tryal  of  the  famous  Christopher 
Layer,  fo  well  known  by  the  news-papers 
of  that  time  $  who  was  tryed  for  high  treafon, 
before  the  houfe  of  lords  in  1722. 

4C  As  to  the  fécond  exception,  (faid  the 

counfel  for  the  prifoner)  that,  in  relation 
44  to  Chriftopherus  [writ  with  an  e ,  whereas 
44  it  ftiould  be  Chriflophorus  with  an  0]  we 
*c  fubmit  it  to  your  lordftiip  if  that  be  not  ex~ 
gc  prefsly  within  the  defeats  mentioned  in  the 
g  4  aft  of  parliament  mifwriting,  mifpelling, 
44  falfeand  improper  Latin  ;  nay,  whether  it 
44  is  not  fubjeft  to  cenfure  under  each  of  thefe 
u  four  heads. 

ct  My  lord,  it  was  impoffible  to  bring  all 
gc  my  authorities,  upon  this  point,  along  with 
“  me  ;  but  I  have  here  in  court  feveral  of  the 
gc  beft  dictionaries  and  lexicons,  which  fhew 
4£  the  true  word  to  be  Chriflophorus  :  and  I 
cc  believe  the  gentlemen  of  the  other  fide  can’t 
u  produce  one  inftance  in  any  authentic  book 
4C  either  Greek  or  Latin,  but  it  is  always  fpelt 
“  with  an  0  and  not  with  an  e .  It  it  Chriflo- 

£C  phoru  s 
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*f-  phorus  from  Trstpbça,  the  Preteritum  medium 
*c  of  the  Greek  verb  Çêçu  -,  and  the  rules  of 
4£  etymology  and  formation  of  Greek  verbals 
evince  that  it  mu  ft  be  fo,  and  cannot  be  o- 
therwife  :  and  by  all  the  Latin  dictionaries, 
g  i  the  Latin  word  for  Chrijiopher  is  Chriflophorus « 
sc  My  lord,  I  hope  your  lordfhip  will  par^» 
fe  don  me  ;  here  is  the  life  of  aman  concern’d  ; 

and  as  I  would  not  willingly  offer  anything 
11  to  your  lordfhip  that  in  the  like  cafes  hath 
<c  been  over-ruled  ;  fo  neither  would  I  omit 
any  thing  that  may  be  material  for  the  pri- 
£C  faner,  whpfe  defence  the  court  has  intrufted 
£<  us  with  :  therefore  I  will  go  on  to  the  other 
objections  that  we  think  to  be  improper  La- 
cc  tin  -,  compajfavit ,  imaginât  us  fuit ,  et  vit  en - 
C£  debat*  Thefe  are  the  ^vords,  J  don’t  know 
££  whether  this  Ratlin  will  go  down  in  V/eft- 
££  minfter-hall,  but  lam  fatisfied  it  would  not 
î£  in  Weftminfter-fchoQl. 

€C  Here  is  the  et  intendebat ,  et  a  çonjunCti- 
££  on  copulative  between  verbs  in  feveral  tenfes* 

££  here  is  compajfavit  the  preterperfeCt  tenfe, 
tc  imaginatus  fuit  the  preterperfeCt  tenfe,  and 
* c  intendebat  the  preterimperfeCt  tenfe.  Why 
4£  fhould  not  the  laft  verb  have  been  put  into 
■ c  the  preterperfeCt  tenfe,  according  to  the  rules 
■-  of  claffical Latin,  as  well  as;  the  twq  former? 

6C  Therefore,  &c. 

Can  one  ferioufly  hear  fuch  difcuffions  of  in-^ 
hgnificant  grammatical  niceties,  in  an  affair  of 

U  3  fuch 

*  Notwithftanding  the  chicanry  and  addrefs  of  his  eounfel* 
this  unhappy  wretch  was  condemn’d  to  die  for  high  treafon.  His 
fryal  was  printed  at  London,  in  Folio ,  1722  ;  with  that  of  Dr 
^tterbury,  Biihop  of  Rochefter,  who  died  at  Paris,  in  1731, 
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fuch  importance,  and  where  the  life  of  a  mail 
is  in  queftion  ?  what  would  a  people  the  leaft 
civiliz’d,  nay  even  the  favages  of  America 
think,  of  fuch  an  extraordinary  form  of  ju- 
ftice  ?  After  all,  is  it  not  as  if  the  counfellor 
had  faid  ;  the  prifoner,  whofe  defence  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  me,  may  be  a  traytor  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  but  his  profecutors  are  guilty  of  blunders, 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Latin  grammar  * 
for  which  reafon,  I  demand  that  he  be  fet  at 
liberty,  tho’  his  crime  enormous  as  it  is,  go 
unpunilh’d.  Should  we  dare  to  give  the  name 
of  law,  to  what  would  authorize  fuch  reafon» 
ing?  Is  Moliere’s  Araminta,  who  turns 
Martina  out  of  doors,  becaufe  the  poor 
country  girl  did  not  fpeak  good  French,  more 
ridiculous  than  the  counfellor,  who  would 
fcreen  a  criminal,  becaufe  his  accufers  fpeak 
bad  Latin  ? 

I  know  what  reply  may  be  made  me,  and 
that  the  counfellor s  in  this,  only  adt  accord- 
ing  to  law  ;  and  I  know  that  this  alfo,  flrange 
as  it  appears,  has  neverthelefs  a  very  laudable 
objeft,  which  is  ;  to  give  an  innocent  perfon 
more  means  to  defend  himfelf,  and  at  all  e- 
vents  to  fpare  the  lives  of  men  as  much  as  pof« 
lible.  But  the  intention  of  moft  laws  is  always 
good  ;  ’tis  the  execution  of  them  fhews  their 
difad  vantage,  or  utility.  Thole  only  do  ho- 
nour  to  the  legiflators,  which  really  contribute 
to  the  happinéfs  and  fupport  of  fociety.  Laws, 
are  made  to  puni  fa  thofe  who  difturb  its 
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order;  the  fubtilty  of  lawyers  encourages 
them. 

’Tis  a  maxim  in  all  countries  and  of  all  a¬ 


ges,  that  the  repole  of  fociety  requires  crimes 
ftiould  be  pun  idl’d  ;  and  is  not  the  opening  a 
way  for  criminals  to  efcape  the  feverity  of  ju- 
ftice,  by  fuch  fubterfuges,  authorizing  them  ? 
Let  the  ,  laws  require  the  ftrongeft  proof  of 
crimes,  let  the  counfellor  make  the  moil  of  e- 
yery  circumftance,  that  can  extenuate  them  ; 
and  welcome  ;  ytis  fufficient  to  have  humanity 
enough,  to  receive  favourably  whatever  tends 
to  preferve  the  lives  of  pur  fellow-fubjedts, 
and  fave  the  miferable,  except  reafo?is  for  ex¬ 
ception ,  drawn  from  the  miftak.es  a  magiftrate 
may  commit. 

As  to  laws,  they  ought  equally  to  prevent 
innocence  being  opprefs’d,  and  crimes  going 
unpunifti’d.  The  profecution  of  an  English¬ 
man:  in  Latin,  isalfo  a  remnant  of  the  barbari¬ 
ty  of  the  laft  age  ;  which  the  parliament  has 
at  laft  taken  cognizance  of.  In  the  latter  years 
of  the  reign  of  George  I,  it  was  enadted; 
that  public  adts  of  all  forts,  thould  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  be  writ  in  the  Englifti  language.  ’Tis 
furpriftng  the  Englifti  were  fo  long  before  they 
thought  of  fo  eafy  a  way  to  pare  the  nails  of 
çhicanry:  but  what  reforms  are  ftiil  neceflary  to 
be  made,  to  perfedt  their  law  !  ’Tis  as  dange¬ 
rous  to  permit  barrifters  to  elude  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  laws,  as  it  would  be  to  leave  the  mean¬ 


ing  of  them  to  be  interpreted  by  judges.  The 

Ü  4  laft 
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laft  would  make  them  arbitrary,  the  firft  make 
them  ufelefs.  ’ 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  moil  humble,  &c6 


letter  xxxviil 

To  Monfîeur  de  Buffons; 

Of  the  riches  of  the  Englifh  farmers ,  and  the 
difference  between  them  and  the  French . 


Stamford,  &ce 


o  i  R, 

j  g  jn  tjie  country  yOU  perceive  moft, 
the  difference  there  is  between  France 
and  England  •  one  might  almoft  fay,  that 
luxury  reigns  as  much  in  the  country  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  it  does  in  the  cities  in  France.  The 
Englifh  farmer  is  rich,  and  enjoys  all  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  life  in  abundance  :  if  he  labours 
for  the  merchant,  he  partakes,  as  well  as  the 
reft  of  his  countrymen,  of  the  advantages  of 
commerce.  In  feveral  parts  of  England,  a 
farmer’s  fervant  drinks  his  tea,  before  he  goes 

Â  1  '  '  ”  -4  ■>'  ' 

to  plow. 

The  wifdom  of  the  Englifh  government, 

fuch  particu- 
clafs  of  men, 
which 


is  to  be  juftly  praifed  for  taking 
lar  care  of  the  happinefs  of  this 
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which  we  ought  to  regard  as  the  firft,  becaufe 
’lis  they  who  fubfift  all  the  reft.  A  country 
where  the  farmer  is  in  eafy  circumftances, 
muft  be  a  rich  country.  The  cultivation  of 
the  land,  and  the  welfare  of  thofe  employed 
in  it,  fhould  be  the  principal  object  of  the 
legiflative  power.  ’Tis  unreafonable  that  he 
who  fows,  fhould  reap  only  for  others,  and 
that  he  who  labours,  fhould  not  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  labour.  Let  the  maxims,  dicta¬ 
ted  by  hard-heartednefs  to  the  miferable, 
which  is  but  too  often  the  concomitant  of  luxu¬ 
ry  and  opulence,  and  adopted  by  bad  policy,  be 
what  they  will  ;  lands  are  always  better  culti¬ 
vated,  in  proportion  as  the  farmers  are  richer  : 
at  leaft,  certain  it  is,  thofe  w}io  are  ill  fed,  are 
not  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  labour. 

Our  neighbours,  in  this  refped,  ad:  upon 
quite  different  principles  ;  humanity  didates 
them,  and  experience  fhpws  their  wifdom. 
The  care  with  which  the  country  is  cultivated 
with  them,  is  the  confequence  of  the  plenty, 
in  which  the  farmer  lives  ;  and  if  he  is  truly, 
commonly  fpeaking,  mote  robuft  here,  than 
in  France,  ’tis  perhaps  becaufe .  he  is  better 
fed.  The  fruits  of  his  labour,  are  not  only 
fufficient  for  his  peçeffities,  but  alfo  enable 
him  to  procure  that  fort  of  fuperfluity,  which 
makes  what  we  term,  the  pleafure  of  life  5  and 
which  varies  according  to  mens  different  con¬ 
ditions,  all  of  which  we  may  fay,  have  their 
luxuries.  In  England,  as  well  as  in  Holland*» 
the  villages  are  neater  and  better  built,  than  in 

France  5 
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France  5  every  thing  in  them  declares  the  ri* 
ches  of  the  inhabitants,  One  perceives  by  the 
lioufes  of  the  Englifh  farmers,  that  they  are 
in  eafy  circumftances  enough,  to  have  a  tafte 
for  neatnefs,  and  that  they  have  leifure  time  e~ 
nough  to  fatisfy  it,  I  have  found  them  every 
where  well  cloathed,  They  never  go  out  in  the 
winter,  without  a  riding-coat.  Their  wives 
and  daughters  not  only  drefs,  but  adorn  them¬ 
felves,  In  the  winter,  they  wear  fhort  cloth-? 
cloaks,  to  defend  themfelves  from  the  cold  $ 
and  flraw-hats,  in  the  fummer,  to  guard 
themfelves  from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  All  thé 
Englifh  women  have  fine  complexions,  even 
thofe  in  the  country,  are  not  without  -,  and 
the  eafe  they  enjoy,  permits  them  to  take  care 
of  them/  A  young  country  girl,  in  other 
countries,  is  a  meer  pedant*  here,  by  the 
neatnefs  of  her  drefs,  and  genteelnefs  of  her 
perfon,  you  would  take  her  for  a  fhepherdefe 
in  one  of  our  romances,  I  know  provinces  in 
France,  where  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  man  and  his  wife,  but  the  petty  coat  *  fome 
of  them  allb  labour  as  much,  efpecially  in  the 
country,  where  they  participate  with  them  the 
fatiguing  labour  of  the  plow.  We  very  rare¬ 
ly  fee  the  Englifh  women  employ'd  in  labo¬ 
rious  works. 

The  effects  of  this  wife  eeconomy  are  visi¬ 
ble  in  every  thing  in  the  country,  even  in  their 
animals  ;  and  the  earth  repays  the  hufband- 
man  with  uftiry,  what  it  cofts  him  to  have 
goodhorfes,  and  feed  them  well.  If  he  car- 
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ries  his  grain  to  market,  he  has  one  particu¬ 
larly  for  his  own  riding.  But  ’tis  at  horfe- 
races  efpecially  that  we  fee  proofs  of  the  com¬ 
fortable  lives  the  Englifh  farmers  lead,  There 
are  none  where  you  don’t  fee  two  thoufand 
countrymen,  moft  of  which  have  their  wife, 
daughter  or  miftrels  behind  them  ;  and  you 
often  fee  great  fat  farmers  wives  galloping 
there,  who  are  happy  enough  to  have  horfes 
able  to  carry  them;  People  never  run  after 
diverfions,  except  when  their  family  affairs 
don't  require  their  prefence  at  home, 

'Tis  pity  this  plenty  which  the  Englifh  far¬ 
mer  enjoys,  fhould  make  him  fo  proud  and 
infolent.  He  does  not  only  djfpute  the  road 
with  thofe,  whom  thç  order  of  fociety  has 
made  his  fuperiors,  but  fometimes  joftles  and 
infults  them,  for  his  pleafure.  Whoever  has 
forty  fhillings  a  year  eftate,  gives  his  vote  at 
elections  for  members  of  parliament  ;  an  En¬ 
glifh  farmer  is  very  proud  of  this  privi¬ 
lege,  and  thinks  more  of  making  his  advan¬ 
tage,  than  a  good  ufe  of  it.  Plow  happy 
would  the  Englifh  people  be,  if  they  had  a 
right  idea  of  all  their  ad  vantages  !  But  it  doe$ 
not  appear  that  they  are  feniible  of  their  value  ; 
for  rich  as  they  are,  they  are  not  the  lefs  ve¬ 
nal  for  it.  They  do  not  refled:,  that  in  mak¬ 
ing  fo  bad  a  ufe  of  this  privilege,  they  run  the 
rifque  of  looting  it  ;  and  that  thofe  who  buy 
their  votes,  muft  naturally  fell  their  own.  Yet 
neverthelefs,  he  fells  his  vote  ;  and  inftead  of 
giving  it  to  the  honefteft  man  in  the  county. 
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gives  it  to  him,  who  gives  him  mod  been 
As  the  farmers  live  more  comfortably  here, 
than  in  many  other  countries  5  they  are  more 
addicted  to  drink  here,  than  any  where  elfe. 
Nothing  is  fo  frequent  as  drunkenefs  among 
the  common  people  of  England.  This  vice  is 
fo  habitual  to  fome  of  them,  that  it  deprives 
them  of  all  other  considerations  ;  even  that  of 
death  itfelf.  Every  body  knows,  that  thofe 
unhappy  wretches  who  are  condemn’d  to  fuf~ 
fer  the  feverity  of  juftice$  die  contentedly, 
provided  they  die  drunk.  I’ll  tell  you  what 
happened  fome  years  fince  at  Lincoln,  a  con- 
fiderable  large  city,  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Five  or  fix  wretches  lay  in  the  prifon  there, 
under  fentence  of  death,  for  robbing  on  the 
highway  :  two  days,  before  that  of  their  exe¬ 
cution,  they  found  means  to  get  out  of  the 
place  in  which  they  were  confined,  by  break¬ 
ing  a  hole  through  the  wall  ;  but  unhappily 
for  them,  the  place  they  got  into,  when  ef- 
cap’d  out  of  the  dungeon,  was  a  cellar.  They 
were  heated  with  working,  and  finding  good 
beer,  drank  fo  plentifully  of  it,  that  they  were 
all  found  drunk  in  the  cellar  the  next  morn¬ 
ing- 

However,  in  the  midft  of  this  plenty,  we 
eafily  perceive  that  the  farmer  is  not  fo  gay 
here,  as  in  France  ;  fo  that  he  may  perhaps 
be  richer,  without  being  happier.  The  Eng- 
lifh  of  all  ranks  have  that  melancholy  air, 
which  makes  part  of  their  national  character. 
The  farmers  here,  fhew  very  little  mirth,  e- 
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ven  in  their  drunkenefs  ;  whereas  in  France, 
the  farmers  in  feveral  provinces  drink  nothing 
but  water,  and  yet  are  as  gay  as  poflible.  The 
thepherd  conducing  his  flock,  the  plowman, 
leaning  at  his  plow,  the  artificer  in  the  midft 
of  his  work,  even  the  moll:  laborious  ;  in  our 
country,  every  body  fings  :  whether  it  be  that 
the  greateft  part  of  them  are  infenfible  of  the 
toils  of  their  condition,  or  that  they  only  ling 
to  alleviate  them,  I  fhall  not  examine  ;  but  they 
certainly  either  by  conftitution  or  reflection, 
take  the  wifelt  courfe. 

The  people  in  France  are  of  a  mild  difpofi- 
tion,  and  fatisfied  with  a  little  ;  they  are  of  all 
Europeans  the  belt  form’d  for  happinefs,  and 
I  think  their  moderation  proves,  they  very 
much  deferve  it.  Henry  IV,  who  knew 
this,  and  admired  it  ;  as  foon  as  ever  he  had 
eftablilh’d  peace  in  his  kingdom,  found  there  was 
a  neceflity  to  eafe  the  country.  He,  as  wife  a 
politician  as  a  good  prince  ;  defir’d  thofe  who 
cultivated  the  earth,  Ihould  reap  the  fruits  of  it 
without  bitternefs.  Death  depriv’d  France  of 
him  too  foon.  I  with  a  king,  who  loves  his 
fubjeCts,  as  much  as  the  wife  monarch  under 
whofe  government  we  live,  could  execute  this 
project  ;  fo  worthy  of  one  of  his  anceftors,  who 
called  himfelf  the  father  of  his  people. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  your  molt  humble,  &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER  XXXIX» 
To  Mr.  du  Glos, 


Member  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles  Let- 

très» 

Of  the  favourable  réception  the  works  of  Mil- 
ton,  Pope  and  Swift,  have  met  with 
in  France  ;  and  obfervations  on  Shake - 
spear’s  tragedy  of  Julius  Cæsar,  &c* 


Stamford,  &ct 


S  I  R, 


WE  have  had  the  works  of  various  Err- 
glifh  authors  published  within  thefe 
few  years,  which  have  been  very  favourably 
receiv’d  by  us.  The  tranflator  of  Milton^ 
who  has  given  the  fublimity  of  that  poet,  with 
as  much  force  and  elevation  of  ftyle  as  profe 
admits  of,  at  lead  in  our  language,  has  made 
us  admire  Paradife  loft  :  mr.  Pope’s  two  Eft 
fays ,  which  Abbé  Resnel  has  fo  happily 
tranflated  into  French  verfe,  have  receiv’d  the 
applaufe  they  deferve  ;  we  have  given  a  kind 
reception  to  all  the  works  of  Dr.  Swift,  that 
have  been  tranflated.  But  as  to  the  Englifh 
plays,  which  you  would  be  glad  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  ;  the  greatefl  part  of  them  would 

find 
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find  difficulty  to  fucceed  on  our  ftage.  The 
Engliffi  tragedies  are  as  contrary  to  our  tafte, 
as  their  comedies  are  to  our  manners.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  even  to  give  extracts 
out  of  them,  in  the  tafte  of  thofc  which  fa¬ 
ther  Brum  o  y  has  given  of  the  Greek  theatre. 
And  tho’  fuch  an  undertaking,  might  give 
latisfadtion  to  men  of  learning  :  yet  I  doubt 
whether  there  would  be  any  thing  in  it  a- 
greeable  to  the  generality  of  mankind. 

1  he  firft  Englilh  dramatic  writer,  Shakes- 
pEAR,  is  without  doubt,  fir,  a  great  poet  ;  fome 
beauties  of  his  works,  which  have  been  tran- 
flatedinto  our  language,  are  a  proof  of  it:  but 
mtire  tranllations,  or  literal-extrads,  of  his  beft 
works,  would  do  much  prejudice  to  his  repu¬ 
tation  in  France.  Perhaps,  in  what  is  fine  in 
his  works,  he  does  not  yield  to  any  author  an¬ 
cient  or  modern  ;  ’tis  pity  he  fo  often  falls  into 
what  is  low  and  childifh.  We  ffiould  be  as 
much  difpleafed  to  read  one  of  his  tragedies 
quite  through,  as  we  fhould  have  pleafure  to 
fee  an  extra#  out  of  it.  The  admirable  pro¬ 
ductions  of  his  genius,  are  a  perpetual  centrait 
to  thofe  of  his  bad  tafte  ;  at  the  concluiion  of 
one  of  the  fineft  fcenes,  you  mult  exped:  fome- 
thing  exceffively  ridiculous.  In  favour  o'fthçfe 
fine  paflages,  the  Englifh  pardon  hixn  for  all 
the  trafh  which  his  works  are  full  of;  we 
fliouid  not  be  fo  indulgent.  Some  dull  fcenes 
in  Corneille,  prevent  lèverai  of  his  plays 
being  aded,  in  which  there  are  many  fine 

ones. 
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ones.  Sertorius  and  Otho  are  tragedies,  which 
we  may  look  on  as  banifhed  from  the  ftage. 

The  Englifli  admire  Shakespear  extra¬ 
vagantly  ;  fhould  he  be  published  in  French^ 
with  all  the  merit  he  can  have  in  his  own  lan¬ 
guage,  we  ihould  abate  much  of  the  praife 
they  be  flow  on  him,  and  his  admirers  would 
never  forgive  us.  We  ihould  be  juftly  dif- 
pleafed  to  fee  the  force  and  fublimity  of  the 
great  Corneille,  continually  joyn’d  with  low 
and  trivial  comick,  puns,  playing  with  words, 
and  all  the  pitiful  jefts  of  our  ancient  tragedies, 
on  the  myfieries  of  our  Saviour’s  paffion. 

I  will  content  myfelf  with  giving  you  an 
example  ;  ’tis  a  fcene  in  the  third  ad:  of  his 
tragedy  of  Julius  Cæsar,  where  the  genius 
of  Shakefpear  raifes  itfelf  as  high,  and  falls  as 
low,  as  poffible*  The  celebrated  mr.  Vol¬ 
taire  has  already  fhewn  the  meaning  of  it  ; 
but  that  you  may  be  the  better  able  to  judge  of 
the  author  himfelf,  I  propofe  to  give  you  his 
own  words. 

Brutus. 

<c  Romans,  countrymen  and  friends,  !  hear 
cc  me  for  my  caufe  ;  and  be  filent,  that  you 
<c  may  hear.  Believe  me  for  mine  honour,  and 
<c  have  refped  to  mine  honour,  that  you  may- 
cc  believe.  Cenfure  me  in  your  wifdom,  and 
cc  awake  your  fenfes  that  you  may  the  better 
<c  judge.  If  there  be  any  in  this  afiembly,  any 
“  dear  friend  of  Cæsar’s,  to  him  I  fay,  that 
**  Brutus’s  loye  to  Cæsar,  was  no  lefsthan 
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u  his.  If  then  that  friend  demand,  why 
cc  Brutus  rofe  againft  Cæfar,  this  is  my 
cc  anfwer;  not  that  I  loved  Cæfar  lefs,  but 
that  I  lov  d  Rome  more.  Had  you  rather 
“  Cæfar  were  living,  to  die  all  flaves  |  than 
that  Cæfar  were  dead,  to  live  all  freemen  ? 
“  As  Cæfar  lov’d  me,  I  weep  for  him  ,  as  he 
was  fortunate,  I  rejoyce  at  it  ,  as  he  was  va¬ 
liant,  I  honour  him  ;  but  as  he  was  ambiti- 
“  ous,  I  flew  him.  There  are  tears  for  his 
“  love,  joy  for  his  fortune,  honour  for  his  va- 
et  lour,  and  death  for  his  ambition.  Who’s 
here  fo  bafe  that  would  be  a  bond-man?  If 
"  any,  fpeak,  for  him  have  I  offended. 
“  Who  is  here  fo  rude,  that  would  not  be  a 
“  Roman?  If  any,  fpeak,  for  him  have  I  of- 
“  fended,  Who  is  here  fo  vile,  that  will  not 
“  love  his  country  ?  If  any,  fpeak,  for  him  have 
u  I  offended. — -I  paufe  for  a  reply — — 

The  People. 

“  None,  Brutus,  none. 

Brutus. 

“  Then  none  have  I  offended— I  have 
done  no  more  to  Cæfar,  than  you  fhall 
‘‘  do  to  Brutus.  The  queftion  of  his  death 
is  inroll  d  in  the  capitol ,  his  glory  not  exte- 
<£  nuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy ,  nor  his  of- 
fences  enforc’d,  forwhich  hefuffered  death. 
Enter  Mark  Anthony  with  Cæsar’s 

_+  .  [Body, 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourn’d  by  Mark 

“  Anthony  :  who  though  he  had  no  hand  in 
his  death,  fhall  receive  the  benefit  of  his 
Vol.  I,  X  a  dying 
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dying,  a  place  in  the  common-wealth  ;  as 
which  of  you  lhall  not  ?  With  this  I  de¬ 
part,  that  as  I  flew  my  beft  lover,  for  the 
good  of  Rome,  I  have  the  fame  dagger  for 
c  myfelf,  when  it  fhall  pleafe  my  country  to 
need  my  death. 

Then  Anthony  fpeaks,  and  deftroys  the 
effects  of  this  harangue,  by  another  as  pathe- 
tick.  This  aft,  in  which  there  are  thefe 
two  mafter-peices,  concludes  with  the  loweft 
and  moft  ridiculous  eomick.  Anthony  has  no 
fooner  infpir’d  the  people  with  an  eagernels  to 
revenge  Cæfar’s  death,  but  a  new  perfon  ap¬ 
pears  on.  the  ftage.  The  people  throng  eager¬ 
ly  about  him,  alk  him  his  name,  whither  he 
is  going,  where  he  dwells,  and  if  he  is  a 
married  man,  or  a  batchelor  He  tells  them, 
his  name  is  Cinna  ;  and  the  people  immedi¬ 
ately  cry  out  :  Tear  him  to  pieces ,  he's  a  cm - 
fpirator.  The  poor  wretch  anfwers  in  a  great 
fright,  I  am  Cinna  the  poet  :  I  am  Cinna  the 
poet .  That  lignifies  nothing  :  Replies  the 
populace,  tear  him  for  his  bad  v  erf  es .  Thus 
you  fee  how  all  Shakespear’s  tragick 
commonly  ends,  and  how  all  his  plays  are 
variegated  with  pathetick  fcenes,  and  jocofe 
ones. 

He  changes  the  fourth  a£t  of  the  fame  play 
to  the  camp  at  Sardis.  Brutus  there  reproaches 
Caffius  with  his  avarice,  not  with  a  fevere 
tone,  but  like  a  porter  :  and  while  thefe  two 
generals  are  employed  in  the  moft  weighty 
concerns  -,  another  poet  comes  in  and  in¬ 
terrupts 
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terrupts  them3  only  to  be  treated 
drel,  and  kick’d  out  again. 

In  the,  fifth  .aft,  the  fcene  is  at  Philippi  ,  Be¬ 
fore  the  battld  is  fought,  there  is  a  parley  be¬ 
tween  Brutuf  and  Caffiùs  on  one  fide,  and 
Oétavius  and  Anthony  on  the  other/  By 
the  groflhefs  of  the  abufive  language  they  give 
each  other,  at  this  interview  ;  one  can’t  take 
them  for  Romans  :  and  indeed  you  frequently 
difcover  the  ftyle  of  the  author’s  godfather  and 
godmother,  in  the  perfons  Shakespeak  has 
introduc’d  upon  the  ftage/  This  poet,  who 
paints  nature  without  choice/  does  not  hefitaie 
to  make  Cæfar  appear  in  his  night-cap;  by 
which  you  fee  how  much  he  muft  degrade 
him,  if  ’tis  true  ;  that  no  hero  wears  a  night¬ 
gown.  In  fome  of  his  plays,  he  makes*  his 
appear  in  defhabille;  and  fometimes  he  even 
reprefents  them  drunk. 

Befides  this,  moft  of  his  works  are  neither 
tragedies,’  nor  comedies  ;  but  what  the  English 
call  Hiftorical  Plays  :  that  is  to  lay,1  thé  hido-’ 
ry  of  fome  prince  put  into  dialogue,  and  di- 
verfify’d  with  the  lowed  bufFoonry,  Thofe 
who  have  patience  enough  to  fwallow  the  tire- 
fomenefs  which  reading  them  muft  occafion, 
are  indemnify’d  for  it  by  the  fine  paflages, 
which  are  here  and  there  rhet  with  ;  for  as 
Shakespear  was  a  man  of  genius,  the  Very 
word  of  his  plays  preferves  that  character. 
His  comick,  always  original,  is  fometimes 
happy.  You  find  here  and  there  exceeding 
good  jeds  ;  but  very  often  the  aétor’s  Tun-belly, 
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©r  Great  Hat,  make  moll  of  the  comic  in  hisf 
part.  Falftaff,  fo  famous  on  the  Englifh  ftage,  is 
commonly  fpeaking,  a  buffoon  likeDomJaphet 
d’  Arménie  ;  except  that  this  talks  of  nothing 
but  empires  and  crowns,  and  the  other  of  cut¬ 
ting  purfes,  and  robbing  paffengers. 

With  regard  to  ftyle,  ’tis  that  which  di- 
ftinguifhes  him  moft  from  the  other  poets  of 
his  nation  ;  he  excells  in  that.  He  paints  every 
thing  he  expreffes  in  the  moft  lively  colours. 
He  enlivens  whatever  he  fays.  He  fpeaks,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  fay  fo,  a  language  pecu¬ 
liar  to  himfelf  ;  which  is  the  reafon  ’tis  fo  dif¬ 
ficult  to  tranflate  him.  It  muft  however  be 
acknowledg’d,  that  as  his  expreffions  are  fome- 
times  fublime,  fo  he  often  runs  into  bombaft. 
Thus,  in  this  play  of  Julius  C o' far,  Por¬ 
tia,  the  wife  of  Brut  us,  complains  to  him, 
that  he  hides  things  from  her,  and  afks  if  Jhe 
dwells  but  in  the  fuburbs  of  his  good  pleafure  ? 
Would  you  imagine  this  ridiculous  phrafe  could 
proceed  from  the  author  of  the  harangue  you 
have  juft  read  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  omit  apaffage 
In  this  tragedy,  which,  in  my  opinion,  lhews 
as  much  delicacy  of  wit,  as  the  difcourfe  of 
Brutus  does  elevation  of  ftyle.  Decimus 
fays,  fpeaking  of  Cæsar  : 

“ - He  loves  to  hear 

“  That  unicorns  maybe  betray’d  with  trees, 

“  And  bears  with  glaftes,  elephants  with  holes, 
“  Lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers  : 

“  But  when  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers, 

“  He  fays  he  does  ;  being  then  moft  flattered. 

What- 
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Whatever  wit  and  imagination  are  in 
Shakespear,  none  but  thofe  who  read  him 
in  Englifh,  can  rightly  difcover  them.  He 
can’t  be  tranflated,  without  mutilating  him  in 
every  page  ;  and  when  he  is  mutilated,  ’tisno 
longer  himfelf. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 


Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &ca 


LETTER  XL. 


To  the  Duke  of  Nivernois. 

Of  mr .  Waller.  The  Englijh  authors  as 
much  addiëfed  to  fatter  y  as  the  French . 


London,  &c0 


M  y  LORD  DUKE, 


YO  U  defire  me  to  inform  you  who  that 
Waller  was,  whom  St.  Evremond 
fpeaks  of  with  fuch  commendation.  He  is  one 
of  thofe  authors,  to  whom  Englifh  poetry  has 
the  greateft  obligations.  He  is  the  firft  poet  of 
that  nation,  who  confulted  harmony,  in  the 
placing  of  his  words,  and  follow’d  tafte  in  the 
choice  of  his  ideas.  He  is  as  genteel,  and 
more  natural  than  Voiture  5  has  as  much 
fife,  and  is  more  correct  than  Chaulie u. 
He  is  in  the  opinion  of  criticks,  the  moft 


arma- 
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amiable  and  corredeft  of  all  the  Englilh 
poets. 

I  will  give  you  a  fpecimen  of  the  tafle 
which  his  works  are  full  of  ;  ’tis  a  fmall  piece, 
which  he  wrote  for  the  beautiful  countefs  of 
Sunderland»  whom  he  was  in  love  with. 

t  v  ■  f  '■  ?  >  .1  *  *  * 

The  Jlory  of  Phoebus  and  Daphne  applied . 

Thirsis,  a  youth  of  the  infpired  train. 

Fair  Sacharissa  lov’d,  but  lov’d  in  vain  : 
Like  Phoebus  fung  the  ho  lef§  am’rous  boy  | 
Like  Daphne  (he  as  lovely  and  as  coy  : 

With  numbers  he  the  flying  nymph  purfues, 
With  numbers  fuch  as  Phoebus  felf  might 
ufe* 

Such  is  the  çhaçe,  when  love  and  fancy 
lead  $, 

P’er  craggy  mountains ,  or  thro"  flow’ry 
meads  -y 

Invok’d  to  teftify  the  lover’s  care, 

Or  form  fome  image  of  his  cruel  fair  : 

Urg’d  with  his  fury  like  a  wounded  deer. 

O’er  thefe  he  fled,  and  now  approaching  near, 
Had  reach’d  the  nymph  with  his  harmonious 


Whom  all  his  charms  coil’d  not  incline  tq 


Yet  what  he  fung  in  his  immortal  ftrain. 
Though  unfpccefsful,  was  not  fung  in  vain  : 
All  but  the  nymph,  that  fhould  redrefs  his 

Wtong, 

Attend  his  pafllon^  and  reproye  his  fong. 

f  '  . . '  '  '  ?  '  Like 
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Like  Phoebus  thus,  acquir  ing  unfought  praife, 
He  catch’ dat  love,  and  fill’d  his  arms  with  bays. 


Among  the  poets  which  we  have  at  this 
time  in  France,  I  know  one  who  could  give 
this  piece  all  the  beauties  of  the  original  •  and 
who,  indeed,  with  regard  to  genius,  perfect¬ 
ly  refembles  Waller,  He  that  I  fpeak  of, 
as  eminent  for  his  birth  as  for  his  genius,  has 
had  ancestors,  who,  like  himfelf,  have  thought 
it  an  honour  to  cultivate  this  lovely  fcience* 
’Tis  the  poet  of  our  age,  whofe  verfes  abound 
moft  with  noble  fentiinents  and  delicacy.  Can’t 
you  guefs  him  ? 

Clarendon  rpakes  great  encomiums  on 
Waller’s  honefty,  but  if  he  was  a  man  of 
probity,  he  was  of  a  timorous  difpofition.  He 
chang’d  his  manner  of  thinking  according  to 
times  and  circumftances.  There  are  few  po¬ 
ets  who  have  flatter’d  their  fovereigns  fo  much; 
and  this  defeft  is  the  more  confpicuous  in 
him,  as  there  are  perhaps  few,  who  have  liv’d 
under  the  government  of  fo  many  different 
princes.  In  his  works,  James  I,  is  the 
greatefl:  of  kings  ;  his  fon  Charles  who  lue- 
ceeds  him,  immediately  furpafies  him:  and 
Cromwell  is  greater  than  either  of  them. 
Charles  II,  is  no  fooner  re-eftabliffi’d  on 
the  throne,  than  he  eclipfes  the  protedor; 
and  is  himfelf  afterwards  eclips’d  by  his  bro¬ 
ther  James  II.  Laftly,  according  to  him; 


The  prince  on  the  throne ,  is  always  the  great- 

ffl., 

%  isr  Jr  v  v 

%  4  How 
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How  much  do  thefe  panegyricks,  which 
are  lb  contradictory  to  each  other,  degrade 
their  author  ?  This  will  difgrace  Waller  to 
all  pofterity.  They  will  blame  the  mean  and 
mercenary  ufe  he  made  of  his  fine  talent,  as 
inuçh  as  they  will  praife  it,  And  thus,  at  this 
time,  the  pomp  of  Lucan’s  verfe,  only  fets 
the  meanefs  of  his  foul,  in  a  clearer  light. 
We  can’t,  without  indignation,  read  the  ex¬ 
travagant  praifes  he  has  lavifh’d  on  Nero  ; 
which,  nçyertheiefs,  did  not  preyent  his  falling 
a  victim  to  that  mon  fier. 

You  fee  the  Englifh  poets  are  to  blame,  in 
charging  ours  with  flattery,  as  a  vice  peculiar 
to  them,  Perhaps,  the  celebrated  Dryden, 
Rowe,  Addison,  and  Dr.  Garth,  have 
carry’d  it  farther,  than  any  writer  of  what  na¬ 
tion  foever,  Notwithstanding  the  praife  the 
Englifh  beflow  on  this  laft  author,  on  account 
of  his  difpenfary ,  which  is  only  an  imitation  of 
th cLuprin-,  he  has  not  furpafïèd  Bo  i le  a  u  except 
in  exaggerating  the  praifes,  he  has  copied  from 
him,  to  celebrate  king  William.  This  is 
what  he  fays  of  that  prince,  who  fhew’d  all 
Europe  his  ambition,  as  well  as  the  great  qua¬ 
lities  join’d  with  it. 

Some  princes  claims  from  devajlations  fpring y 
He  condefcends  in  pity  ta  he  king. 

Where  fhall  we  find  examples  of  grofler 
flattery  ?  Whether  it  be,  that  we  too,  readily  be- 
lieve  what  good  the  Englifh  fay  of  themfelves  * 
or  that  thofe  of  us  who  have  writ  on  that  fub~ 
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have  made  the  greater  encomiums  on 
them,  to  criticife  on  their  own  countrymen  5 
our  notions  with  regard  to  them,  are  falfe  in 
many  refpedts. 

.  We  imagine  their  authors  not  fo  much  ad-, 
difted  to  flattery  as  ours  ;  it  would  be  tedious 
to  examine  by  fafts,  whether  this  is  not  too  fa¬ 
vourable  an  opinion  of  them  :  we  need  only 
refled:  on  the  party-fpirit  which  reigns  in  Eng¬ 
land,  to  perceive  that  the  fame  principle,  which 
makes  their  authors  fo  exceffively  fatyrical, 
mult  alfo  make  them  as  extravagant  in  their 
panegyrics.  Farty-zeal  exaggerates  every 
thing,  becaufe  *tis  always  either  blind,  or  un- 
juft  5  and  being  equally  employ’d  both  in  pul¬ 
ling  down,  and  building  up,  takes  all  liberties 
to  depreciate  the  one,  and  extol  the  other. 
An  author  who  writes  the  moft  bitter  fatire, 
againft  very  honeft  people,  only  becaufe  they 
do  not  think  as  he  does  ;  lavifhes  the  gfofleft 
flattery,  on  men  without  merit,  when  they 
embrace  his  fentiments.  According  to  mr. 
Pope,  whoever  oppoies  the  prefent  miniftry, 
is  a  hero  ;  and  every  partifan  of  the  court,  a 
traytor  to  his  country. 

I  do  not  know  which  of  our  authors  it  was, 
that  has  praifed  the  Englifh,  for  being  lefs  pro¬ 
digal  of  dedicatory  efi files,  than  we  are  ;  and 
more  difcreet  in  thofe  which  they  do  write. 
He  had  probably  read  very  few  of  their  works. 
Almoft  all  their  theatrical  pieces,  as  well  as 
ours,  are  attended  by  this  fort  of  pafport.  E- 
very  woman,  to  whom  a  comedy  is  dedicated. 
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is  always,  for  fprightlipefs  of  wit,  the  for- 
prize  ^  and  finenefs  of  tafte,  the  pattern  of  her 
age  ;  when  frequently  her  approbation  of  the 
performance,  is  the  only  proof  the  author  can 
alledge,  both  of  the  one  and  the  oth§r  :  nay, 
they  often  dedicate  plays  to  women,  whole 
jbafofolnefs  and  modefty  they  celebrate  ;  the 
plots  of  which  are  fo  lewd,  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  he  printed,  in  a  well 
civiliz’d  country.  There  is  not  one  of  Dry» 
pen's  plays,  at  the  head  of  which  he  does 
not  lavifh  his  flattery,  more  meanly  than  any 
author  I  know  of  ;  as  infipid  in  his  praife,  as 
bitter  in  his  fatyre,  he  does  not  ftick  in  both 
of  them,  to  facrince  truth  to  his  paffions,  or 
interefL 

Were  we  to  believe  the  authors  of  all  thefe 
little  panegyrics  ;  England  is  peopled  with 
Romans,  If  a  baronet  lives  in  the  country, 
to  improve  his  eftate,  or  enjoy  the  fweets  of  a 
country  life  ;  they  make  him  an  Atticus .  A 
member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  has  no 
fooner  rail’d  at  the  minifter,  in  that  houfe  ; 
than  he  becomes  a  Cicero  :  and  if  ’tis  fome 
factious  fpirit,  who  occafions  much  talk  of 
himfelf:  he  is  a  Cato,  who  leaves  no  ftone 

*  J  V  I  *  V 

unturn’d,  to  fave  the  commonwealth. 

Some  pretend,  they  pay  better  for  this  flatr 
tery  in  England,  than  in  France  ;  but  I  will 
not  enter  into  a  difcuffion,  which  could  only 
difcover  the  mercenary  difpofltion  of  authors  : 
nor  will  I  even  fufped:  their  praifes  proceed 
from  a  motive,  which  would  make  them  fa 

con- 
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contemptible.  This  is  certain,  that  the  nobi¬ 
lity  here  are  very  fond  of  dedications.  The 
duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  a  great  de¬ 
lire  to  have  Bayle’s  dictionary  dedicated  to 
him  ;  made  him  an  offer  of  two  hundred  gui¬ 
neas,  to  do  it.  The  philolopher,  who  was 
perhaps  more  generous,  than  even  the  Englilh 
peer,  had  the  generality  and  courage  to  refufe 
them.  Such  a  difinterellednefs,  mud  do  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  memory  of  Bayle  ;  and  the  offer, 
on  the  contrary,  leems  to  Ihew  the  vanity, 
more  than  the  generofity  of  the  Englilhman. 

Don’t  let  us  take  the  Englilh  in  all  thefe  re- 
fpefts  for  our  mailers.  ’Tis  very  true  that  they 
are  bolder,  more  fevere,  and  perhaps  more 
nervous  in  their  fatire,  than  we  are  ;  and  I  am 
undetermin’d  whether  we  ought  to  envy  them 
this  advantage  :  but  then  they  are  not  lefs  ex¬ 
travagant  in  their  penegyrics.  Thefe  forts  of 
tribute,  which  we  pay  to  friendlhjp,  elteem, 
or  gratitude  ;  if  they  are  not  weigh’d  in  the 
feales  of  truth,  ought  at  lead:  to  be  weigh’d  in 
thofe  of  probability.  Extravagant  praife,  only 
tends  to  make  Doth  the  giver  and  receiver  of 
it  ridiculous. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  lord  duke. 

Your  moll  humble,  &c. 

'  '  *  * 


LET- 
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LETTER  XLL 
To  Monfieur  deBuffons; 

Of  the  E?iglijh  tafte  for  gardening  and  plant a~ 
ttons  ;  their  many  valuable  authors  on  thofe 
fubjccls  5  and  the  great  improvements  made 
in  natural  and  experimental  philofophy ,  by 
the  Royal  Society  at  London , 


Stamford,  &c« 

S  ï  r, 

I  Shall  have  the  pleafure  to  fatisfy  you,  and 
entertain  you  to  day,  with  the  tafte  which 
the  Englifh  have  for  gardening  and  plantati¬ 
ons  ;  and  of  the  wonderful  effects  this  tafte 
has  produc’d  in  their  country.  I  fhall  fay  no¬ 
thing  of  their  ability  in  this  refped:,  you  know 
it  better  than  I  do  $  and  are  yourfelf  fo  well 
acquainted  with  every  thing  that  regards 
gardening,  and  the  culture  of  trees  5  that  you 
are  even  able  to  give  inftrueftions  to  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  themfelves.  Your  penetrating  genius  has 
Tnade  you  difeover  very  early,  what  others 
learn  only  by  experience  ;  and  you  have  had 
from  your  infancy  a  tafte  for  what  is  common-? 
ly  the  fruits  of  old  age.  For  who  befides 
yourfelf,  ever  thought  of  planting  trees  at  eigh¬ 
teen  years  of  age  ?  For  eyen  in  England, 

where 
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Where  they  have  tried  every  thing,  attempted 
every  thing  ;  has  any  one  had  the  courage  to 
fet  apart  an  hundred  acres  of  his  land,  to  make 
experiments  on  trees  ?  They  pretend  that  So¬ 
lomon,  who  was  acquainted  with  every  plant 
and  tree,  from  the  hyjfop  to  the  cedar-,  wrote 
a  book  on  the  manner  of  cultivating  trees  and 
plants,  which  we  have  loft  :  tell  the  truth* 
iir,  did  not  you  find  it  ?  If  not,  nobody  fince 
fo  many  ages,  has  been  more  capable  of  re¬ 
pairing  that  lofs.  You  will  do  great  fervice, 
not  only  to  our  nation,  but  to  mankind  in  ge¬ 
neral  ;  when  you  fhall  pleafe  to  impart  to  the 
public,  the  fruit  of  your  observations.  All 
ftudies  are  commendable,  all  the  fciences  are 
valuable  •  but  men  who  are  reafonable  enough 
to  judge  of  things,  by  their  utility  ;  will  not 
heiitate  to  place  agriculture  in  the  firft  rank, 
A  man  of  learning,  who  employs  his  talents  fo 
ufefully  for  the  commonwealth,  participates 
of  the  dignity  of  a  minifter  of  ftate. 

You  know,  fir,  that  this  is  the  way  of 
thinking  in  this  country  5  which  is  inhabited 
by  people  of  your  tafte.  The  gardeners  are 
not  the  only  people  who  apply  themfelves  to 
gardening  here  ;  or  rather,  the  Englifh  are  all 
gardeners,  more  or  lefs.  The  farmer  in  eafy 
circumftances,  and  the  rich  citizen,  equally 
love  planting  •  the  nobility,  and  even  many 
philofophers,  like  you  ;  make  it  their  favou¬ 
rite  occupation.  Mr.  Peraült,  in  his  lives  of 
the  illuftrious  men  of  France y  remarks,  that  mr. 
Arnauld  d’  Anbilly,  after  feven  or  eight 

ZD 

hours 
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hours  ftudy  every  day,  diverted  himfelf  by  taking 
the  pleafures  of  the  country/  and  particularly 
with  planting  trees;  And  in  this  manner  mrs 
Pope  lives,  in  his  plealant  houie  atTwitenham; 
Such  a  life  mull  have  very  powerful  charms  ; 
Diocletian  abdicated  the  empire  to  enjoy  the 
fweets  of  it  ;  and  when  they  came,  in  the 
preffing  neceffities  of  the  Rate,  to  beg  of  him 
to  take  upon  him  again/  the  care  of  it  -  he  an- 
fwer’d  thofe  who  requeued  him  to  do  it  ;  You 
would  not  give  me  this  advice ,  if  you  had  feen 
ibefiiie  row  of  trees,  which  I  have  my f elf plant¬ 
ed,  and  the  fine  melons  which  I  have  fown . 

t  As  amongft  the  Romans,  a  Cato  did  not 
difdain  to  write  upon  Agriculture  ;  fo  we  muft 
own  to  the  honour  of  the  Englifh,  that  fome 
of  their  molt  eminent  authors,  have  publifh’d 
very  inftrudting  works,  on  this  fubject  Sir 
William  Temple,  one  of  their  beft  wri¬ 
ters,  has  publifh’d  a  very  curious  treatife  on 
ancient  and  modern  gardening;  mr.  Evelyn’s 
treatife  on  foreft  trees  is  an  excellent  book.  Mr. 
Mortimer  has  publifh’d  a  treatife  of  hufbandry, 
equally  agreable  and  ufeful.  The  celebrated 
mr.  Bradley  *  has  wrote  very  fuccefsfully 
on  the  fame  fubjeft.  But  who  is  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  thefe  works  than  you  are  ? 

To  fay  this  is  one  branch  of  knowledge,* 
in  which  the  Englifh  excell,  is  celebrating 
their  praife  ;  as  ’tis  the  moft  important  part 
of  natural  philofophy.  No  other  nation1 

has 

*  The  Author  feems  to  confound  Bradley  the  gardener 
with  our  learned  ailronomer  royal  of  the  fame  name. 
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has  fo  many  ufeful  books  on  this  fubjeCI  ;  m 
mongft  which  I  muft  not  forget  the  dic¬ 
tionary  of  mr.  Miller,  who  is  the  beft  garden¬ 
er  at  this  time  in  Europe.  It  were  to  be 
wifhed  that  fomebody  took  the  pains,  to  tran- 
ilate  thefe  works  into  our  language  ;  they 
would  be  of  more  fervice  to  us,  than  the  filly 
productions^  which  tafteleis  authors  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  them.  You  certainly  fet  them  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation;  when,  purely 
out  of  love  to  natural  philofophy,  and  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  progrefs  of  thofe  who  ftudy  it,  you 
was  pleafed  to  interrupt  your  particular  occu¬ 
pations,  to  translate  dr.  Hales’s  Vegetable  Sta¬ 
nch  ;  *  the  beft  author  the  Englifh  have 
on  this  fubjeCh 

We  fee  by  all  thefe  Books  on  gardening, 
that  it  muft  be  better  underftood  here,  than 
any  where  elfe  ;  and  indeed  fruits  and  pulfe 
are  no  where  cultivated  with  fo  much  care  and 
induftry.  Though  the  climate  is  not  fo  fa¬ 
vourable  here,  as  in  France,  they  have  carry- 
ed  the  art  much  farther.  You  find  in  the 
markets  at  London,  green  peafe  more  early 
than  at  Paris,  and  pine  apples  at  all  fcafons  ? 
and  various  forts  of  pulfe,  which  we  have  not, 
are  very  common.  Brocoli,  which  is  ftill  fo 
rare  with  us,  they  eat  here  in  the  public  k-hoii- 
fes.  In  the  gardens  round  about  London, 
you  find  all  forts  of  melons  of  every  country  ; 
they  have  excellent  peaches  there  ;  and  I  have 

myfelf 

*  This  work  was  printed  at  Pads,  in  173 5,  by  James  Vin¬ 
cent. 
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myfelf  gather’d  very  good  figs*  in  the  north  of 
England.  What  does  hot  art  and  induftry  over*» 
corne  ?  Nature  herfelf  fubmits  to  the  efforts  of 
man,  when  he  is  refolutely  determin’d  to  con¬ 
quer  her.  I  have  feen  a  fine  example  of  this 
at  a  place  near  Kenfington ,  remarkable  for  an 
old  houle,  whither*  the  famous  Cromwell^ 
to  whom  it  belong’d  *  ufed  to  go*  to  relieve 
himfelf  from  the  fatigues  of  his  ufurpation. 
The  prefent  owner  of  this  houfe,  has  quite  a- 
nother  ambition  ;  he  has  undertaken  to  force 
nature  there  :  and  notwithftanding  the  ungrate- 
fulnefs  both  of  the  fituation  and  foil,  he  has 
turned  adifmal  and  barren  morafs  into  a  pleafant 
vineyard,  which  produces  him  a  large  quantity 
grapes  ;  and  made  me  tafte  fome  wine  of  this 
growth,  which  is  not  difagreeable.  He  fent 
fome  of  it  laft  year,  to  the  Englifh  ambaffador 
in  France  *  and  this  wine  fuch  as  it  is*  produ¬ 
ces  this  induftrious  Englifhman,  more  than 
any  thing  elfe  he  could  have  fown,  or  planted 
in  his  inclofure. 

You  do  not  only  find  fruit-trees  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  in  England,  but  you  alfo  find  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  thofe  trees,  which  have  no  other 
worth,  but  their  beauty,  or  the  Angularity  of 
their  form.  The  Englifh  import  all  forts  of 
trees,  at  a  great  expence,  from  different  parts 
of  the  world  *  and  thofe  which  thrive  in  the 
open  air,  they  naturalife,  and  adorn  their 
gardens  with  them.  Thus  we  find  here  the 
cedar  of  Libanus,  the  Perfian  plane-tree,  the 
tulip-tree  of  the  Iroquois,  the  arbor  Judce, 
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&c.  The  fame  commerce,  that  aflembles  men 
of  all  nations  upon  the  royal  exchange  in  Lon¬ 
don, ^  docks  the  Englilh  gardens  with  trees  àf 
all  climates.  The  Englilh,  in  making  this  ufe  of 
their  riches,  feem  to  me  much  wifer  than  thole 
amongft  us,  who  ruin  themfelves  by  changing 
their  equipages  every  fix  months,  and  their 
fnuff-boxes  every  week. 

What  makes  the  Englilh  love  planting  more 
than  us,  is,  that  thole  who  by  their  birth  or 
riches,  are  of  the  greateft  diftindtion  in  the 
date,  live  more  in  the  country,  than  thofe  of 
the  fame  rank  do  with  us.  Exclufive  of  the 
real  ufefulnefs  of  plantations,  they  are  one  of 
the  greateft  fources  of  country  amufements. 
As  the  nobility  fet  the  falhion  to  their  inféri¬ 
eurs,  the  farmer  plants  in  imitation  of  his  land¬ 
lord.  As  he  has  groves  of  laurels,  linden-trees 
and  phillyrea’s,  in  his  gardens  ;  his  farmer  will 
at  leaft  have  a  little  model  of  it  in  his.  In  our 
villages,  the  farmers  feldom  plant  any  thing 
but  apple-trees  and  cabbage  ;  the  Englilh  far¬ 
mer^  has  not  only  a  kitchen -garden  well  fur- 
nilh  d  and  kept  in  good  order,  but  if  there  are 
two  fathoms  of  ground,  before  his  houle, 
which  belongs  to  him  ;  he  makes  a  flower- 
garden  of  it,  where  he  cultivates  the  rofe  and 
lilly  of  the  valley  -  a  fuflicient  proof  of  his 
eafy  circumftances.  They  feldom  employ 
themfelves  in  cultivating  flowers,  but  when 
there  feems  to  be  a  promifing  appearance  of  a 
good  harveft. 
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We  muff  acknowledge  to  the  honour  of  the 
Royal  Society  at  London,  that  ’tis  its  continual 
attention  to  the  public  good,  has  procur’d  Eng¬ 
land  all  thefe  advantages  j  there  are  arts  which 
it  has  carried  to  the  higheft  perfection,  as  na¬ 
val  architecture,  and  every  thing  that  concerns 
the  eafe  and  fafety  of  navigation  :  and  there 
are  others  it  has  rous’d  from  the  fatal  lethargy, 
they  had  fo  long  been  in.  ’Tis  this  learned  foci- 
ety  that  has  made  agriculture  honourable  ;  ’tis 
their  care,  their  labours,  and  their  experi¬ 
ments  have  fhewn  the  Englifh,  what  a  fource 
of  riches  plantations  may  be.  The  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  are  the  caufe,  that  not  only  in  England, 
but  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  in  Virginia,  Ja¬ 
maica,  Barbadoes,  and  all  countries  fubjedt  to 
the  Englifh,  they  plant  woods,  orchards,  &c. 
and  every  body  imbellifhes  his  eftate,  by  in- 
riching  it.  They  have  lately  planted  the  tea  tree 
in  Carolina,  and  pretend  that  it  profpers  very 
well.  Let  us  do  juftice  to  fo  many  illuftrious 
learned  men,  who  have  acquir’d  this  fociety, 
fo  great  a  reputation  over  all  Europe.  ’Tis  they 
have  moft  enlighten’d  the  learned  and  civiliz’d 
world,  with  regard  to  all  the  benefits  fociety 
may  reap,  from  the  different  branches  of  ex¬ 
perimental  philofophy. 

It  will  not  be  your  fault,  fir,  if  we  don’t 
follow  the  wife  example  of  our  neighbours. 
You  have  not  yet  given  in  one  mémoire  to 
the  academy  ;  you  have  not  yet  made  one  ex¬ 
periment,  the  immediate  end  of  which,  was 
*  not 
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not  the  public  good.  The  perfection  of  arts9 
ought  to  be  the  foie  objeét  of  geometry.  We 
have  amus'd  ourfelves  too  much  hitherto  with 
that  which  they  call  transcendent *  but  what 
would  be  more  properly  term'd*  ufelejs.  All  the 
difcoveries  we  can  make  in  it*  are  conquefts 
that  do  not  inrich  us  3  the  infinite  fpaces,  we 
there  run  through*  are  only  imaginary  ;  geni- 
ufes  of  a  fuperior  clafs,  are  made  to  know 
them*  but  not  to  dwell  there,  W e  look  up¬ 
on  hypothefes,  as  the  chimerical  productions 
of  diforder’d  heads  ;  let  us  aCt  accordingly* 
and  not  be  afraid  to  rank  amongft  ufelefs  em¬ 
ployments,  thofe  whofe  foundations  are  fo  ima- 
ginary,  'Tis  abufing  geometry,  to  make  ufe 
of  it  only  in  calculating  riddles  ;  for  fuch  I 
term  thofe  arbitrary  queftions,  which  they  per¬ 
plex*  on  purpofe  to  have  the  pleafure  of  ex¬ 
plaining  them  by  calculations  :  and  when  they 
have  done  it,  reap  no  other  benefit,  than  the 
merit  of  having  overcome  the  difficulty.  How 
many  problems  are  nothing  but  riddles,  more 
complicated  than  Mercury's  fymbols,  and 
as  ufelefs  for  the  advancement  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  !  Men  of  learning  ought  to  fet  fuch  a  va¬ 
lue  on  themfelves,  as  to  think  they  are  accoun¬ 
table  to  the  flate,  for  the  fruit  of  their  labours. 
The  higheft  reputation,  among  a  few  particu¬ 
lar  perfons,  who  efteem  none  but  thofe  of  their 
own  tafle  ;  is  not  worth  that  fort  of  public  re¬ 
gard,  which  they  infallibly  acauire,  who  are 
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folely  employ'd  in  promoting  the  advantage  of 
their  fellow  fubjedts. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  your  moil:  humble,  &c. 


LETTER  XLir. 

To  the  Marquis  du  T  *  * 


The  manner  how  the  Englijh  fpend  their  time  af 
table  -r  the  ceremony  of  toajls ,  & c« 


Stamford,  &c« 

My  lord, 

DON'T  be  furprifed  that  I  ftay  fo  long 
in  the  country  ;  I  am  here,  in  one  of 
the  moft  agreeable  parts  of  England,  and  with 
the  moft  amiable  people  in  the  world  ;  peo¬ 
ple,  who  have  none  of  the  prejudices  of  their 
nation,  and  againft  whom  ours  would  have 
none  5  who  join  to  the  qualities,  on  which 
the  fafety  of  fociety  depends,  thofe  which  make 
it  agreeable  j  fuch  as  you  yourfelf  would  be 
in  love  with,  and  who  would  know  your  va¬ 
lue  ;  fuch  as  your  converfation  would  make 
French,  and  by  whofe  company,  you  would 
yourfelf  imperceptibly  become  an  Englifhman, 
And  though  in  this  agreeable  retirement,  the 
feat  of  pleafure  and  liberty,  they  don't  think 
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In  all  refpedts  as  we  do  3  they  live  at  leaft  ex» 
adtly  in  the  fame  manner.  The  way  of  liv¬ 
ing  at  London,  has  fallen  heavy  on  me  more 
than  once,  notwithltanding  the  reftraints  I 

eonftantly  laid  my  fell  under. 

The  pleafures  of  the  table,  vary  according 
to  the  different  nations.  Some  make  them 
coniift  in  the  choice  of  the  company,  feme 
nice  difhes,  and  the  fociablenefs  and  good 
humour  of  the  gueflsj  and  others  make  mote 
account  of  the  plenty  of  Liquors,  than  the 
choice  of  the  difhes.;  and  ftudy  more  to  drown 
care  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  than  diffipate  it 
by  the  charms  of  converfation.  At  London, 
they  ufually  meet,  more  to  drink  in  a  melan- 
cholly  manner,  to  each  others  health  ;  than 
converfe  together  with  that  freedom,  which 
the  table  commonly  gives. 

When  they  drank  harder  in  France,  than 
they  do  at  prefent  ;  this  cuftom  of  drinking 
each  others  health,  was  alfo  more  frequent.  It 
feems  to  derive  its  birth  from  intemperance. 
Men  were  fo  fenfible  of  the  unreafonablenefs 
of  drinking  to  excefs,  that  they  invented  this 
fort  of  politenefs,  to  palliate  the  vice  ;  by  which 
means  they  have  found  a  way  to  gratify  their 
tafte,  and  force,  as  I  may  fay,  others  to  con» 
form  to  it.  In  this  fenfe,  the  more  intempe¬ 
rate  people  are,  the  more  polite  ;  and  the  En» 
glifh  have  carried  this  fort  of  politenefs  very 
far.  If  there  are  any  French,  who  can  dis¬ 
pute  the  prize  with  them  ;  they  are  very  rare» 

!  Y  to  be  met  with,  except  amongft  thofe,  who 
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derive  both  their  original  and  name,  from  the 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  ifland.  Drum 
kennels,  fince  I  mull  name  it,  is  very  com¬ 
mon  here,  among  people  of  all  ranks }  Hobbes 
conlidçrs  it,  as  an  infringement  of  the  laws  of 
nature  ;  becaufe  it  hinders  the  ufe  of  reafon  : 
'tig  furprifmg  therefore  that  a  nation,  which 
lays  the  greatell  pretenfions  to  good  fenfe  ;  not- 
with Handing  blulh  the  leall  at  a  vice,  that  is 
the  moll  contradictory  to  it. 

Deferts  are  very  little  ufed  in  England  ;  a 
good  butler  is  more  elteem’d  here,  than  a  con¬ 
fectioner  would  be,  had  he  all  the  ability  and 
fine  tafte  of  Procopius,  Even  at  tables  where 
they  ferve  deferts,  they  do  but  jufl  ihew  them, 
and  prefently  take  away  every  thing,  to  the 
very  table-cloth.  By  this  the  Englifli,  whom 
politenefs  does  not  permit  to  tell  the  ladies, 
their  company  is  troublefome  to  them  ;  give 
them  notice  to  retire,  when  they  are  weary  of 
them  ;  and  fchool-boys  don’t  fhow  more  joy, 
when  their  mailer  goes  out  of  fchool  ;  than 
the  guefts  do,  when  they  take  leave  of  them. 
The  fatisfaftion  that  appears  in  their  looks, 
Ihews  the  pleafure  they  feel  ;  on  finding  them- 
lelves  freed  from  the  rellraint,  the  company 
of  women  laid  them  under  :  and  notwithllan- 
ding  the  little  attention  they  pay  them,  the 
women  always  leem’d  to  me,  to  retire  with  as 
much  regret;  as  the  men  Ihew’d  fatisfaCtion, 
at  feeing  them  leave  the  room,  The  table  is 
immediately  cover’d  with  mugs,  bottles  and 
glaffes  ;  and  often  with  pipes  and  tobacco  :  and 

•  ■  all 
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all  things  thus  difpofed,  the  ceremony  of  Toaft$ 
begins.  As  I  do  not  believe  any  body  who 
has  writ  of  the  manners  and  ceremonies  of  na¬ 
tions,  has  treated  of  this  cnftom  %  Jtis  proper  I 

ihould  inform  you  of  it 

The  Englifh  call  the  healths  of  abfent  per- 
fons,  Toafts  5  which  all  the  company  recipro¬ 
cally  propofe,  and  all  are  oblig'd  to  drink,  on 
pain  of  the  greateft  unpoktenefs.  I  leave  o- 
thers  to  enquire  into  the  etymology  of  this 
word,  and  the  antiquity  of  the  cuftom.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Englifh  derive  it  from  the  Goths,  who 
are  faid  to  have  been  hard-drinkers  ;  and  if  fos 
they  have  the  glory  of  having  brought  it  to 
greater  perfection.  The  young  man  toafts 
his  miftrefs's  health  $  the  hone  ft  tradefman, 
his  correfpondent’s  ;  and  the  grave  ecclefiatick5 
his  Bifhop’s.  As  to  the  Bifhop,  he  has  that  of 
his  primate  ;  and  the  primate  may,  if  he  plea- 
fes,  drink  to  his  guefts  Profperity  to  the  pro - 
t  eft  ant  cauje ,  or  any  other  Toaft  he  thinks 


proper. 

The  mailer  of  the  houfe,  is  the  perfon  who 
begins  thefe  rounds,  and  is  oblig'd  to  take 
care  of  their  order  and  exadnefs  ;  both  with 
regard  to  the  manner  of  giving,  and  drinking 
the  Toafts,  and  to  prevent  any  deviation  from 
the  rule,  which  obliges  all  the  company  todrink 
equally  alike.  This  is  an  abridgement  of  the 
ceremony  of  Toafts.  The  partifans  ot  the 
court,  drink  the  health  of  the  king,  and  all 
the  royal  family  ;  thofe  who  oppofe  the  court, 
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my  lord  Carteret’s,  mr.  Pultney’s,  and 
of  all  thole  who  oppofe  the  minifter.  The 
Jacobites  drink  the  Pretender’s  health. 

T’is  cuftoimry  alfo,  to  toaft  the  reigning 
beauties,  even  thofe  they  know  only  by  fight  j 
and  by  this  means  a  coxcomb  gives  himfelf  the 
air  of  a  man  of  fortune.  The  ladies  them- 
felves  are  pleafed  at  this,  when  they  come  to 
hear  of  it,  as  this  publick  homage  paid  to  their 
charms,  is  a  proof  of  their  fame.  An  Englifh- 
man  who  has  fpent  three  weeks  at  Paris,  thinks 
it  an  honour  to  toaft  Mademoifelle  Gauflin. 
Thus  to  make  an  encomium  on  a  young  beau¬ 
ty,  they  fay,  Jheis  one  of  the  firft  Toaftsin  Eng¬ 
land.  She,  on  the  contrary,  whofe  lillies  and 
rofes  time  has  faded,  is  called  a  caft-off  Toaft , 
A  man  would  appear  ridiculous  to  fome  fort  of 
people,  who  fhould  have  the  misfortune  to 
give  for  his  Toaft,  a  beauty  whofe  charms  are 
faded.  A  man  muft  be  acquainted  with  the 
map  of  London,  not  to  commit  fuch  an  abfur- 
dity. 

Thus  the  Romans  at  their  entertainments, 
drank  round  in  a  cup  made  on  purpofe,  which 
they  called  the  Magifterial  cup ,  the  healths  of 
all  their  friends  ;  and  if  it  was  their  miftrefs’s, 
gallantry  oblig’d  them  to  drink  as  many  cups, 
as  there  were  letters  in  her  name. 

The  men  of  learning  in  this  country,  tho’ 
they  fubmit  themfelves  very  little  to  the  other 
cuftoms  of  tfle  nation  ;  are  very  exadt  oblèrvers 
of  this  ceremony  of  Toafts.  They  praflice  it 
the  moft  frequently,  and  with  the  greateft  fo- 
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lemnity.  Every  ,one  in  his  way,  toafts  not 
only  them  of  his  own  nation,  but  even  the 
moft  eminent  foreigners.  I  have  had  mr. 
Bernoulli,  mr,  Euler,  mr,  Maupertil» 
jSy  mr.  Buffons,  &c.  toafted  to  me. 

In  the  colleges,  I  have  alfo  heard,  they 
fometimes  tcaft  in  Latin  and  Greek.  For 
my  part,  I  never  affifted  at  the  noble  facrifi® 
ces,  which  the  gentlemen  of  Oxford  and  Cam® 
bridge  offer  to  Bacchus.  I  did  not  dare  to 
pufh  my  inquiry,  into  the  manners  of  the  doc® 
tors  of  thofe  two  famous  upiyerfities,  fo  fan 
Thefe  healths  and  thefe  rounds  very  often 
continue,  'till  they  can  continue  them  no  Ion® 
ger.  In  the  country  as  long  as  they  laft,  they 
talk  of  nothing,  but  horfes  and  hunting  ;  or  elfe 
only  drink  and  fmoak  :  I  know  an  Englifh® 
man,  who  every  time  you  prefs  him  to  fpeak^ 
fays  ^  talking  fpoils  converfation .  In  town, 
they  entertain  themfelves  with  the  affairs  of 
parliament,  the  flocks,  and  the  Spanifh  galle¬ 
ons. 

The  ladies,  who  during  this  time  are  in  a~ 
pother  appartment,  don’t  drink  much  lefs,  but 
without  running  the  fame  hazard  ;  they  drink 
tea  $  which  they  ufe  morning  and  evening,  ’till 
they  can  hardly  breath  :  this  contributes  to 
augment  their  natural  inclination  to  filence; 
which  is  however,  perhaps  more  fupportable, 
than  the  etçrnal  clack  of  feme  of  our  French¬ 
women. 

If  they  dine  in  taverns,  which  are  very  much 
frequented  at  London,  by  perfons  of  all  ranks  ; 
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the  Toafis  vary  Hill  more  ;  very  frequently  af¬ 
ter  having  drank  to  the  health  of  their  friends, 
they  drink  to  the  ruin,  and  damnation  of  their 
enemies.  There  is  then  no  fort  of  mad  pranks 
they  do  not  think  of,  to  excite  one  another  to 
drink. 

Some  years  fince,  feme  young  men  of  qua¬ 
lity  chofe  to  abandon  themfelves  to  this  fort 
of  debauchery,  on  the  30th  of  January  ;  a 
day  appointed  by  the  church  of  England  for 
a  general  faft,  to  expiate  the  murther  of  king 
Charles  I  ;  whom  they  honour  as  a  martyr* 
As  foon  as  ever  they  were  heated  with  wine* 
they  began  to  ling  :  this  gave  great  offence  to 
the  people,  who  Hopp’d  before  the  tavern, 
and  gave  them  abufive  language.  One  of 
thefe  rafh  young  men,  put  his  head  out  of  the 
window,  and  drank  to  the  memory  of  the  ar¬ 
my,  which  dethron’d  this  king,  and  of  the 
rebels,  who  cut  off  his  head  upon  a  fcaffolcL 
The  Hones  immediately  flew  from  all  parts  $ 
the  furious  populace  broke  the  windows  of  the 
houfe,  and  would  have  fet  fire  to  it  ;  and 
thefe  filly  young  men  had  a  great  deal  of  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  fave  themfelves.* 

This  is  one  of  thofe  follies,  which  wine 
makes  us  capable  of  committing  j  and  of  which 

we 

*  An  Engîïfh  clergyman,  who  could  not  bear  the  people 
should  drink  to  the  memory  of  king  William,  wrote  a  pam¬ 
phlet  againft  the  cuftom,  of  drinking  to  the  memory  of  any 
perfon  whatsoever  ;  as  being  a  profanation  pf  the  holy  facra- 
ment.  In  feveral  other  Works,  the  ufe  of  toafts  is  condemn’^ 
*5  contrary  to  chriHianity, 
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We  every  where  find  examples  :  and  thus  a 
man  as  unreafonable,  as  intemperate,  converts 
what  kind  nature  has  given  us  only  for  our 
pleafure,  into  a  fourçe  of  troubles  and  difor-* 
ders. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  lord. 

Your  moft  humble,  &c. 


LETTER  XLIIL 

To  Abbé  L  *  C  *  *  *, 

Of  the  Englijh  fermons ,  the  want  of  action  in 
'  Englijh  orators  ;  and  the  decay  of  true  elo¬ 
quence  in  France , 


Grantham,  &c@ 

Sir, 

YO  U  inform  me  indeed  of  your  imploy- 
ment,  but  fay  not  a  word  of  your  fuc- 
cefs  5  however,  don't  imagine  that  our  friends 
have  not  acquainted  me,  with  what  your  mo- 
defty  conceals.  I  know  with  what  applaufe 
you  appear  every  day  in  the  pulpit.  Go  on, 
fir,  you  have  taken  the  road  that  leads  to  the 
moil  folid  glory,  and  even  the  moft  flattering  ; 
if  a  preacher  were  permitted  to  liften  to  the 
voice  of  felf-love.  What  function  is  there  more 
noble3  both  for  a  gentleman,  and  a  chrifti- 

an. 
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an,  than  to  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  religi¬ 
on  and  of  fociety  ;  to  wage  war  againft  vice, 
which  difhonours  the  one,  and  _  difturbs  the 
harmony  of  the  other  ;  to  give  virtue  her  juft 
tribute  of  praife  ;  to  recall  men  to  their  duty, 
and  confequently  to  their  true  intereft  ;  and 
laftly,  to  fpeak  the  truth  in  the  pulpit,  the 
only  place  where  her  voice  is  heard  by  great 
men  ! 

Methinks  the  Englilh  have  not  carried  this 
fort  of  eloquence,  of  which  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers  have  left  us  fuch  fine  patterns, 
fo  far  as  we  have  done.  Foster,  Wake, 
Sharpe,  Dr.  Sherlock  and  Dr.  Clarke, 
are  not  preachers  comparable  in  my  opinion  to 
our  Bossuets,  Flechiers,  Cheminais  and 
Bourdaloues.  The  fermons  of  Dr.  Sprat, 
hi  (hop  of  Rochefter,  are  written  in  an  affeft- 
ed  ftyle.  Dr.  Tillotson,  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II  j  is 
the  moft  eminent  of  all  the  Englifh  preachers, 
and  moft  worthy  of  efteem.  His  fermons, 
however,  are  more  commendable  for  the  puri¬ 
ty  and  elegancy  of  his  ftyle,  than  for  rhetoric. 
One  finds  in  his  works,  more  grace  than  ener¬ 
gy  ;  more  argument  than  pathetic  :  you  read 
them  with  pleafure,  but  they  do  not  move. 

Action  is  one  of  the  moft  eflential  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  an  orator  ;  whether  it  be  natural  or 
acquir’d  by  art,  if  he  has  the  happinefsto  have 
it  ;  the  delivery  of  an  ordinary  difcourfe  will 
have  a  very  great  effeft  upon  his  auditors. 
This  part  of  the  orator  the  Englilh  want  en- 

tirely. 
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lirely.  Our  orators ,  fays  mr«  Addison,.  both 
at  the  bar,  and  in  the  pulpit,  are  chargeable 
with  a  defeff  ;  and  that  is  their  want  of  a$ion 
and  gefiure,  which  our  modefty  perhaps  is  the 
caufe  of  :  our  preachers  are  like  logs  in  the  puU 
pit,  and  would  not  fir  a  finger ,  to  fet  off  the  ff 
ne  ft fermon  in  the  world »  jit  the  bar and  in  all 
public  places  of  deputation ,  we  find  the  fame 
ftatues .  We  can  talk  of  life  and  death  in  cold 
blood ,  and  preferve  our  tranquility  in  difcourfes 
on  which  all  that  is  dear  to  us  depends .  How 
fhall  we  reconcile  what  this  fenfible  author 
fays,  with  the  manner  in  which  affairs  are  de¬ 
bated  in  the  houfe  of  commons;  and  the  calm- 
nefs  which  he  fpeaks  of,  with  the  paffion, 
and  fometimes  abufive  language  which  one 
hears  there  ?  A  member  of  that  houfe  at  pre- 
fcnt,  gives  us  a  very  different  idea  of  it,  and 
we  cannot  but  commend  his  wife  reflections.. 
When  in  the  heat  of  a  debate ,  fays  he,  upon 
important  points,  the  warmth  of  the  dijputanfs 
makes  them  exceed  the  bounds  of  decency  and  po¬ 
lit  enefs,  we  mufi  impute  it  to  the  frailty  of  our 
nature .  Nobody  ought  to  put  a  more  fevere 
conftruBion  upon  an  expreffion  which  may  be 
dropp'd,  than  it  neceffarily  implies . 

’fis  neither  commendable  nor  nfefid  to  have 
recourfe  to  calamity  and  reproaches uni¬ 
versal  candour  and  mutual  regard  will  tend  more 
to  fecure  our  repofe ,  and  better  fuppori  the  dig¬ 
nity  that  is  agreeable  to  this  houfe  ;  and  which 
cannot  be  violated  without  dangerous  confequen- 
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ces,  You  fee  this  difcoürfe  intir elÿ  effaces  thé 
idea  mr,  Addifon  would  give  of  the  Englifh  3 
but  the  moft  reafonable  of  them  are  not  fo  al¬ 
ways  fo,  with  regard  to  their  own  nation6  What 
they  may  be  juftly  charged  with  as  defedts* 
they  have  the  art  of  converting  to  their  praife  ; 
if  they  are  not  eloquent,  ’tis  becaufe  they  had 
rather  be  reafonable  ;  if  they  want  gracefulnefs* 
^iis  becaufe  their  tafte  for  plainnefs  makes  them 
defpife  it. 

The  cuftom  of  reading  fermons  in  England* 
is  an  obftacle  to  all  adtion  ;  and  confequently 
makes  the  difcoürfe  lefs  pathetick.  Hé  who 
preaches  without  book,  always  moves  more  j 
becaufe  he  is  more  affedted  himfelf*  Never- 
thelefs  an  author,  *  who  perhaps  had  not  du¬ 
ly  refledted  on  the  advantages  preaching  may 
receive  from  oratory,  propos’d  to  the  En- 
glifh  Bifliops,  to  colledt  a  feries  out  of  the 
printed  fermons,  for  the  whole  year;  and 
to  fuffer  none  elfe  to  be  read  in  the  pulpit 
for  the  future.  What  would  have  been  the 
confequence,  if  they  had  followed  the  advice 
of  his  rafhzeal?  That  the  readers  ofthofe  fer¬ 
mons,  being  not  animated  with  the  heat  of 
thofe  who  compos’d  them,  would  have  been 
ftill  more  lifelefs  ;  and  that  by  fuch  a  regulation* 
they  would  have  put  a  total  flop  to  the  fmall 
progrefs,  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  has  made 
in  England. 

We 
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We  have  been  happier  than  the  English  $ 
perhaps  at  this  time.»  we  are  not  fo  wife,  I 
fay  this  to  you,  fir,  who  are  capable  of  know» 
ing  it,  and  whofe  found  judgment  mu  ft  pre- 
ferve  you  from  the  contagion  of  example. 
We  have  deviated  from  our  models,  to  adopt 
a  tafte,  abfoluteiy  contrary  to  true  eloquence  ÿ 
and  what  happen’d  to  the  Romans,  is  happe¬ 
n’d  to  us*  The  natural  no  longer  moves  us  ; 
the  fine  fimple  and,  majeftick  are  tirefome  to 
us*  Like  people,  whofe  vitiated  palates  can 
tafte  nothing  but  ftrong  liquors  ;  we  muft 
have  flafhes  of  wit  and  flights  of  imaginati¬ 
on,  witty  portraits,  firings  of  antithefes  y 
and  a  ftyle  full  of  epigrams  to  move  us  :  in 
ihort,  we  give  our  whole  attention  to  trifles* 
and  negleCt  the  main  point*  Our  modem 
preachers  and  architects  have  much  the  fame 
tafte.  Our  buildings  are  overcharg’d  with  or¬ 
naments,  but  the  architecture  is  worth  no¬ 
thing  ;  our  fermons  are  full  of  wit,  but  have 
not  the  leaft  eloquence  in  them.  True  ora¬ 
tors,  have  always  thought  this  fearch  after 
graces,  an  ornament  unworthy  of  the  majefty 
of  eloquence.  That  of  our  moderns,  by  glit¬ 
tering  too  much,  only  dazzles  us  ;  that  of  the 
Ciceros  and  Bossuets,  lights  us. 

’Tis  the  fame  alfo  in  our  poetry,  they  make¬ 
good  verfes,  but  they  make  no  poems.  *  In  ail 
forts  of  it,  they  will  have  nothing  but  wit  > 
without  perceiving,  that  when  there  is  too 
much  of  it,  *tis  folly.  ’Tis  the  phrenfy  of 
our  age  to  imagine,  that  wit  is  more  common 
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in  this,  than  ’twas  in  the  laft  ;  and  there  is 
not  a  woman  who  does  not  give  you  as  an  in  * 
fiance  of  it*  that  they  fhew  more  of  it,  in 
works  of  all  forts  at  this  time,  than  you  find 
in  thofe  of  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  I  fhall 
however  venture  to  affert  a  paradox,  which  I 
make  on  purpofe  to  furprife  ;  this  fuperabun- 
dant  wit,  which  our  modern  writings  are  full 
of,  is  perhaps  the  effe6t  of  our  fterility,  We 
fhew  all  we  have,  to  impofe  on  others^  the 
authors  of  the  laft  age,  who  were  fure  to  pleafe, 
made  ufe  of  none  but  what  was  neceffary. 
They  knew  their  riches,  and  how  to  make  a 
proper  ufe  of  them,  Thofe  who  affeét  to 
fhew  wit,  in  all  parts  of  their  writings;  are 
with  regard  to  thofe  wife  authors  ;  what  ped¬ 
lars  are,  who  having  but  little,  are  oblig’d  to 
fhew  all  they  have,  to  invite  cuftomers,  com¬ 
par’d  to  wholefale-dealers  ;  who  being  certain 
they  have  what  will  pleafe  all  comers,  expofe 
no  more  to  view,  than  juft  what  is  neceffary 
to  fhew  what  they  are.  The  difereet  ufe  Ra¬ 
cine  and  Despreaux  have  made  of  their 
wit,  is  an  equal  proof,  both  of  their  fupe~ 
riority  in  that,  and  of  their  wifdom.  They 
wrote  with  a  noble  fimplicity  of  ftyle,  in 
imitation  of  the  good  authors  of  the  Au~ 
guftan  age;  fuch  as  Virgil,  Cicero, 
Livy,  &c.  However  fine  the  genius  of 
thofe  was,  who  came  after  them,  their  tafte 
was  deprav’d,  Tacitus  only  aims  atexpref- 
fing  himfelf  in  an  uncommon  ftyle  ;  'tis  no- 
but  ornaments,  that  give  Senega  an  air 
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of  grandure  ;  and  his  endeavours  to  affe£t  it2 
convince  us  ’tis  unnatural  Thefe  are,  un¬ 
happily,  the  authors  our  moderns  feem  to  imi¬ 
tate*  We  run  after  wit,  our  eloquence  is 
larded  with  it  ;  and  we  lofe  tafte,  proportion¬ 
ally  to  our  diftance  from  thofe  happy  times, 
in  which  almoft  all  the  arts  were  carried 
to  their  higheft  degree  of  perfection  in 
France. 

Acknowledge,  fir,  we  have  already  ftrayed 
fo  far,  that  if  we  do  not  immediately  return, 
we  run  the  hazard  of  lofing  ourfelves  ;  and 
fhall  have  great  need  of  a  Quintilian,  to  put  us 
again  into  the  right  way. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir,  your  molt  humble,  &cu 


LETTER  XLIV. 

f 

To  Monfieur  de  la  Chausse. 

Remarks  on  fir  Richard  Steele’s  Confcious 
Lovers,  and  mr .  de  hi  Chausse e's  Ecole 
des  amis. 


Grantham,  &c. 

Sir, 

YOU  might  be  very  well  aflur’d,  when 
you  fent  me  your  *  Ecole  des  amisy  of 
the  pleafure  I  fliould  have  in  reading  it.  I 
Vol.  I.  Z  .  had 


*  School  of  friendfhlp. 
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had  already  heard  of  its  fuccefs,  and  was  not 
furpris’d  at  it.  The  public  take  a  pleafure  in 
doing  you  juftice.  A  talent  rifes  in  value  by 
the  ufe  made  of  it.  Your  works  tend  equally 
to  inftruâ:  and  amufe  mankind  :  the  fictions 
with  which  you  imbellifh  morality,  only 
make  it  more  beneficial,  by  making  it  more 
agreeable.  As  in  the  performances  of  others, 
reafon  drolls,  and  becomes  fubfervient  to  our 
follies,  to  make  us  the  more  fenfible  of  their 
ridiculoufnefs  ;  in  yours  ’tis  a  friend  who  gains 
our  confidence,  and  cures  us  of  our  failings, 
by  (hewing  us  the  danger  of  them. 

Continue,  fir,  to  labour,  in  a  manner,  that 
does  equal  honour  both  to  our  theatre  and 
yourfelf  ;  whatever  tends  to  corre<5t  manners, 
falls  under  the  cognizance  of  comedy  :  we  are 
made  as  fenfible  of  the  folly  of  vice,  by  mov¬ 
ing  the  heart,  as  by  diverting  the  under  (land¬ 
ing.  In  the  only  comedy  of  Corneille, 
which  is  played  now  a  days  ;  an  old  man’s  re¬ 
proaching  his  fon,  with  the  fhame  which  is 
infeparable  from  lying,  does  not  lefs  expofe 
the  meannefs  of  that  vice,  than  the  merrieft 
paffages  in  that  play.  Yours,  fir,  are  full  of 
this  fort  of  beauties  ;  and  will  reconcile  to  the 
theatre,  thofe  which  the  licentioufnefs  of  our 
old  comedies  had  driven  from  it.  Defpife 
what  thofe  worthlels  authors  fay,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  it  is,  to  criticife.upon  every  thing,  becaufe 
they  live  by  it  ^  and  who  have  neither  fenfe, 
ndr  honour  enough  ,  to  follow  any  other. 

Their  cenfures,  as  fevere  as  unjuft,  equally 

ex- 
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expofe  the  vilenefs  of  their  hearts  and  their 
Want  of  judgment.  Cenfure  is  a  tribute,  me* 
tit  is  oblig’d  to  pay  to  the  ill  nature  of  man* 
kind.  In  the  Roman  triumphs*  decreed  to 
conquerors  $  it  was  permitted  to  exalt  its  voice, 
among  the  public  acclamations  of  joy  and 
thanks  ;  however,  none  but  the  moft  worth* 
lefs  men  made  ufe  of  this  privilege. 

This  fort  of  comedy,  in  which  yoti  excell, 
is  not  fo  new,  as  thofe  ignorant,  or  lying  cri¬ 
tics  pretend.  Terence’s  Andria  is  a  proof 
of  it.  Our  neighbours  have  long  fince  given 
us  a  pattern  of  this  fort  5  and  in  general,  they 
fucceed  better  in  moving  fcenes,  than  merry 
ones.  The  comic  in  their  theatrical  pieces, 
is  often  over-ftrain’d,  but  the  paffion  is  always 
true.  He,  who  tranflated  the  Andria  into 
French,  has  not  taken  from  it  all  that  he 
might  have  done  on  the  fubjedt.  MFSteele, 
who  has  adapted  it  to  the  manners  of  his  na¬ 
tion,  has  made  it  one  of  the  beft  comedies  on 
theEnglifh  ftage.*The  fcene  in  the  fourth  aft, 
for  which  he  wrote  this  play,  as  he  ingénu* 
oufly  owns  in  his  preface,  is  extremely  fine, 
and  entirely  his  own.  ’Tis  perfectly  in  your 
tafte  ;  and  fince  I  can  offer  you  nothing  of  mf 
own,  which  can  give  you  the  pleafure,  your 
Ecole  des  amis  has  given  me  ;  I  fend  you  this 
fcene,  to  convince  you  of  my  defire  to  be  out 
of  your  debt.  ,rFis  not  neceflary,  for  your  un- 
derftanding  of  it,  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
characters  ;  it  will  be  fufficient  to  tell  you  the 
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different  interefts  of  the  perfons,  the  author  in¬ 
troduces  into  it.  Mr.  Bevil  and  mr.  Myr¬ 
tle  are  two  friends.  The  firft  has  the  moft 
tender  paffion  for  Indiana  ;  (Tis  Terence’s 
Andria)  but  his  father  will  have  him  marry 
Lucinda  whom  mr.  Myrtle  is  in  love 
with. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene,  Bevil,  jun.  Lodgings . 

'Bevil,  jun .  with  a  letter  in  his  hand  fol¬ 
low'd  by  Tom. 

Tom. 

€C  Upon  my  life,  fir,  I  know  nothing  of  the 
4C  matter  -,  I  never  open’d  my  lips  to  mr.  Myr- 
€£  tie,  about  any  thing  of  your  honour’s  letter 
ê£  to  madam  Lucinda. 

Bevil. 

£C  What  is  the  fool  in  fuch  a  fright  fôr  ?  I 
“  don’t  fuppofe  you  did  :  what  I  would  know 

is,  whether  mr.  Myrtle  fhew’d  any  fufpici- 
“  on,  or  afk’d  you  any  queftion,  to  lead  you 
g£  to  fay  cafually,  that  you  had  carried  any 
£C  fuch  letter  for  me  this  morning. 

Tom. 

M  Why,  fir,  if  he  did  afk  me  any  queftions, 
u  how  could  I  help  it  ? 

Bevil. 

■c<  I  don’t  fay  you  could,  oaf!  I  am  not 
15  queftioning  you,  but  him  :  what  did  he  fay 
“  to  you  ?  Tom. 
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Tom,  , 

cc  Why,  fir,  when  I  came  to  his  chambers 
*c  to  be  drefs’d  for  the  lawyer's  part,  your 
4C  honour  was  pleas’d  to  put  me  upon,  he 
“  afk’d  me  if  I  had  been  at  mr.  Sealand’s  this 
cc  morning  ? — So  I  told  him,  fir,  I  often  went 
u  thither— becaufe,  fir,  if  I  had  not  faid  that, 
“  he  might  have  thought,  there  was  fome- 
w  thing  more,  in  my  going  now,  than  at  ano- 
“  ther  time* 

Bevil. 

cc  Very  well!  The  fellow’s  caution,  I  find, 
cc  has  given  him  this  jealoufy,  ( ' afide )  did  he 
€€  alk  you  no  other  queftions  ?, 

Tom. 

cc  Yes,  fir, — now  I  remember,  as  we  came 
away  in  the  hackney-coach,  from  mr.  Sea- 
“  land’s,  Tom,  fays  he,  as  I  came  in  to  your 
sc  mailer  this  morning,  he  bade  you  go  for  an 
iC  anfwer  to  a  letter  he  had  fent.  Pray  did  you 
“  bring  him  any  ?  fays  he— Ah  !  fays  I,  fir, 
cc  your  honour  is  pleas’d  to  joke  with  me,  you 
have  a  mind  to  know,  whether  I  can  keep 
c*  a  fecret  or  no  ? 

Bevil* 

“  And  fo,  by  {hewing  him  you  co^ld,  you 
4£  told  him  you  had  one  ? 

Tom, 

Sin 

Bevil,  (confus'd) 

,  <c  What  mean  addons  does  jealoufy  make  a 
"  man  {loop  to  ?  how  poorly  has  he  us’d  art, 

Z  3  with 
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€£  with  a  fervant,  to  make  him  betray  his  ma* 
fter  ?  well  !  and  when  did  he  give  you  this 
letter  for  me  ? 

Tom, 

?c  Sir,  he  writ  it,  before  he  pull’d  off  his 
lawyer's  gown,  at  his  own  chambers. 

Bevil. 

cc  Very  well  5  and  what  did  he  fay,  when 
you  brought  him  my  anfwer  to  it, 

Tom. 

ie  He  look’d  a  little  out  of  humour,  firs 
u  and  faid,  it  was  very  well, 

Bevil, 

ÎC  I  knew  he  would  look  grave  upon’t, - - 

wait  without. 

Tom. 

Hum  !  'gad,  I  don’t  like  this  ;  I  am  afraid 
we  are  all  in  the  wrong  box  here — — 

[exit  Tom) 

Bevil. 

I  put  on  a  ferenity,  while  my  fellow  was 
prefent  ;  but  I  have  never  been  more  tho¬ 
roughly  difturb’d  ;  this  hot  man  !  to  write 
me  a  challenge,  on  fuppofed  artificial  dea¬ 
ling,  when  I  profefs’d  myfelf  his  friend  !  I 
can  live  contented  without  glory  ;  but  I  can- 
not  fuffer  fhame.  What's  to  be  done  ?  But 
hrft,  let  me  confiderLuciNDA's  letter  again, 

[reads) 

Sir, 

I  hope  it  is  confident  with  the  laws  a  woman 
ought  to  impcfe  upon  h  erf  elf . \  to  acknowledge 3 
that  your  manner  of  declining  a  treaty  of  mar ri- 

age. 


a 


a 


cc 
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<age,  in  our  family,  and  defining  the  refufal  may 
come  from  me,  has  fomething  more  engaging  in 
it,  than  the  court  ftp  oj  him,  ‘who,  I  fear,  * will 
fall  to  my  lot  -,  except  your  freind  exerts  himfelf , 
for  our  common  Jafety  and  happenejs  :  I  have  rea - 
fons  for  defining  mr *  Myrtle  may  not  know  of 
this  \ letter ,  'till  hereafter,  and  am  your  moft  ob¬ 
liged  humble  fervant, 

Lucinda  Sealand., 

Well,  but  the  poftfeript 

(reads) 

I  won't  upon  fécond  thought,  hide  any  thing 
from  you.  Bui,  my  reaf on  for  concealing  this  is, 
that  mr.  IVlyrtle  has  a  jealoufy  in  his  temper, 
which  gives  me  feme  terrors  ;  but  my  efieem  for 
him  inclines  me  to  hope  that  only  an  ill  eft  hi, 
which  fometimes  accompanies  a  tende?  love  $  and 
what  may  be  cured,  by  a  careful  and  unblame  able 

conduB. 

u  Thus  has  this  lady  made  me  her  friend 
and  confident,  and  put  herfelf,  in  a  kind, 
under  my  protection  ;  I  cannot  tell  him  im¬ 
mediately  the  purport  of  her  letter,  except 
I  could  cure  him  of  the  violent  and  untrac- 
table  paffion  of  jealoufy,  and  fo  ferve  him, 
and  her,  by  difobeying  her,  in  the  article 
of  fecrecy,  more  than  1  fhould  by  comply¬ 
ing  with  her  directions — but  then  this  du¬ 
elling,  which  cuftom  has  impofed  upon  e- 
very  man,  who  would  live  witn  reputation 
«  and  honour  in  the  world  How  mull  I 
prefer ve  myfelf  from  imputations  there  ? 
He’ll  forfooth,  call  it,  or  think  it  fear,  if 
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"  1  explain  without  fighting— But  his  letter— 
“  I’ll  read  it  again - 

Sir, 

Tou  have  ufed  me  bafely ,  in  correfponding 
and  carrying  on  a  treaty ,  where  you  told  me 
you  were  indifferent.  _  I  have  changed  my } word 
Jince  I  faw  you  ;  which  advertifement  1  thought 
proper  to  Jend  you  agawjl  the  next  meetings  be¬ 
tween  you  and  the  injur'd 

Charges  Myrtle, 

Enter  Tom, 

Tom. 

“  Myrtle,  fir,  would  your  honour  pleafe 
“  to  fee  him  ? 

Bevil. 

“  Why  you  ftupid  creature  !  let  mr.  Myr- 
“  tle  7ah  at  rny  lodgings  !—  fhew  him  up. 
(exit'  Tom)  well  !  I  am  refolved  upon  my 
carriage  to  him  he  is  in  love,  and  in  every 
“  circumftance  of  life  a  little  diftruftful, 
which  I  muft  allow  for - but  here  he  is! 

Enter  Tom  introducing  Myrtle. 
c!  Sir,  I  am  extremely  oblig’d  to  you  for 
this  honour  ;  —  but,  fir,  you  with  your 
“  very  difcerning  face,  leave  the  room.  (  Exit 

Tom.)  Well!  mr.  Myrtle,  your  commands 
“  with  me  ? 

’  Myrtle. 

The  time,  the  place,  our  long  acquain-  ' 
tance,  and  many  other  circumihances  , 

“  which  affeft  me  on  this  occafion,  oblige 
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"  me,  without  farther  ceremony,  or  confe- 
<c  rence,  to  defire  you  would  not  only,  as 
you  already  have,  acknowledge  the  receit 
of  my  letter,  but  alfo  comply  with  the  re- 
queft  of  it.  I  mu  ft  have  farther  notice  ta- 
i{  ken  of  my  meffage,  than  thefe  half-lines,— 

I  have  your’s, — I  fhall  be  at  home.— 

BeviL 

Sir,  I  own,  I  have  receiv’d  a  letter  from 
£C  you,  in  a  very  unufual  ftyle  ;  but  as  I  de- 
4{  fign  every  thing,  in  this  matter,  fhall  be 
“  your  own  aftion,  your  own  feeking,  1 
tc  fhall  underftand  nothing,  but  what  you 
S£  are  pleafed  to  confirm,  face  to  face,  and  I 
have  already  forgot  the  contents  of  your 
u  epiftle. 

Myrtle. 

€€  This  cool  manner  is  very  agreeable  to 
the  abufe  you  have  already  made  of  my 
€C  fimplicity  and  franknefs*  and  I  fee  your 
moderation  tends  to  your  own  advantage* 
not  mine  ;  to  your  own  fafety,  not  confi- 
C£  deration  of  your  friend. 

BeviL 

My  own  fafety,  mr.  Myrtle  ? 

Myrtle. 

cc  Your  own  fafety,  mr.  BeviL 

BeviL 

cc  Look  you,  mr.  Myrtle,  there’s  no  dif- 
<c  guifing  that  I  underftand  what  you  would 
■ c  be  at.—  But,  fir,  you  know,  I  have  often 
**  dar’d  to  difapprove  of  the  decifions  a  ty-' 

^  rant 
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“  rant  cuftom  has  introduc’d,  to  the  breach 
“  of  all  laws,  divine  and  human. 

Myrtle. 

“  Mr.  Bevil,  mr.  Bevil,  it  would  be  a 
“  good  firft  principle,  in  thofe  who  have  fo 
“  tender  a  confcience  that  way,  to  have  as 
“  much  abhorrence  of  doing  injuries,  as _ 

Bevil. 

K  As  what  ? 

Myrtle. 

“  As  fear  of  anfwering  for  them  ! 

Bevil. 

“  As  fear  of  anfwering  for  them  !  But  that 
“  apprehenfion  is  juft  or  blameable,  accord- 
“  ing  to  the  objed  of  that  fear. — I  have  of- 
“  ten  told  you  in  confidence  of  heart,  I  ab~ 
“  horred  the  daring  to  offend  the  Author  of 
“  life,  and  ruffling  into  his  prefence. —  I  fay. 
“  by  the  fame  ad,  to  commit  the  crime  a- 
“  gainft  him,  and  immediately  to  urge  on  to 
“  his  tribunal. 

Myrtle. 

“  Mr.  Bevil,  I  muft  tell  you,  this  cool- 
11  nefs,  this  gravity,  this  fhew  of  confcience, 

“  fhall  never  cheat  me  of  mymiftrefs.  You 
“  have,  indeed,  the  bell  excufe  for  life,  the 
“  hopes  of  po  lie  fling  Lucinda  ;  but  confider, 

"  fir,  I  have  as  much  reafon  to  be  weary  of 
“  it,  if  I  am  to  lofe  her  ;  and  my  firft  at¬ 
tempt  to  recover  her,  fhall  be  to  let  her 
"  fee  the  dauntlefs  man,  who  is  to  be  her 

guardian  and  protedor. 

Be* 
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Bevih 

a  Sir,  fhew  me  but  the  leaft  gîimpfe  of 
argument,  that  I  am  authorifed,  by  my 
«  own  hand,  to  vindicate  any  lawlefs  infult 
«  of  this  nature,  and  I  will  (hew  thee  —  to 
s€  chaftife  thee,  hardly  deferves  the  name  of 
cf£  courage  —  flight,  inconfiderate  man  !  — — 
u  There  is,  mr.  ^Myrtle,  no  fuch  terror  in 
cc  quick  anger;  and  you  fhall,  you  know 
not  why,  be  cool,  as  you  have,  you  know 
not  why  been  warm. 

Myrtle. 

<€  Is  the  woman  one  loves,  fo  little  an  cc- 
<c  cafion  of  anger  ?  You  perhaps,  who  know 
4C  not  what  it  is  to  love,  who  have  your  rea« 
*c  dy,  your  commodious,  your  foreign  trim* 
*c  ket,  for  your  loofe  hours,  and  from  your 
“  fortune,  your  fpecious  outward  carriage, 
«  and  other  lucky  circumftances,  as  eafy  a 
lc  way  to  the  poffeffion  of  a  woman  of  ho- 
«  nour  ;  you  know  nothing  of  what  it  is  to 
(c  be  allarmed,  to  be  diftra&ed,  with  anxie- 
“  ty,  and  terror  of  lofing  more  than  life  : 
“  your  marriage,  happy  man  !  goes  on  like 
“  common  bufinefs;  and  in  the  interim,  you 
have  your  rambling  captive,  your  Indian 
£C  princefs,  for  your  foft  moments  of  dalli- 
“  ance,  your  convenient,  your  ready  In- 
€C  diana. 

Bevih 

<c  You  have  touch’d  me  beyond  the  pa- 
cc  tience  of  a  man  ;  and  I  am  excufable  in 
£C  the  guard  of  innocence  (or  from  the  irw 
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"  firmity  of  human  nature,  which  can  bear 
no  more)  to  accept  your  invitation  and 
“  obferve  your  letter—  Sir,  I’ll  attend  you. 

Enter  Tom. 

Tom. 

"  Did  you  call,  fir,  -I  thought  you  did: 
£S  I  heard  you  fpeak  aloud  ? 

BcviL 

cc  Yes,  go  call  a  Coach. 

Torn* 

«  Sir, — mafter, — mr.  Myrtle,-— friends,— 
<c  gentlemen,  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  am  but 
4€  a  fervant,  or — 

Bevih 

Call  a  Coach. 

( jî  iong  faufe ,  walking  juddenly  by  each  other , 
hiXit  Tom.J'  ( Jljide.)  Shall  I  ^though 

provoked  to  the  uttermoft)  recover  myfelf 
at  the  entrance  of  a  third  perfon,  and^that 
“  my  fervant  too,  and  not  have  refped:  e- 
c€  nough  to  all  I  have  ever  been  receiving 
*c  from  my  infancy,  the  obligation  to  the  bell 
“  of  fathers,  an  unhappy  virgin  too,  whofe 
life  depends  on  mine. 

( (hutting  the  door. 
(To  Myrtle.)  I  have,  thank  heaven,  had 
time  to  recoiled  myfelf,  and  fhall  not  for 
fear,  of  what  fuch  a  ralh  man  as  you  think 
“  °f  me,  keep  longer  unexplain’d  the  falfe 
*£  appearances,  under  which  your  infirmity 
of  temper  makes  you  fufrer  ;  when,  per¬ 
haps,  too  much  regard  to  a  falfe  point  of 
honour,  makes  me  prolong  that  fuffèring. 

"  Myrtle* 
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Myrtle. 

€€  I  am  fure,  mr,  Bevil  cannot  doubt,  but 
I  had  rather  have  fatiffaélion  from  his  inno» 
€€  cence,  than  from  his  fword. 

Bevil . 

66  Why  then  would  you  aik  it  firft  that 
way  ? 

Myrtle, 

cc  Confider,  you  kept  your  temper,  your» 
S€  felfno  longer,  than  ’till  I  fpoke  to  the  dif» 
advantage  of  her  you  lov’d. 

Bevil 

S€  True.  But  let  me  tell  you,  I  have  faved 
u  you  from  the  moil  exquifite  diflrefs,  even 
5  ■  though  you  had  fucceeded  in  the  difpute  : 
8C  I  know  you  fo  well,  that  I  am  fure,  to  have 
C£found  this  l  etter  about  a  man  you  had  killed^ 
*£  would  have  been  worfe  than  death  to  your»' 
felf- — read  it  ( sjide )  when  he  is  thoroughly 
“  mortified,  and  fhame  has  got  the  better  of 
sc  jealoufy,  when  he  has  feen  himfelf  tho» 
roughly,  he  will  deferve  to  be  affifted  to» 
wards  obtaining  Lucinda. 

Myrtle. 

With  what  a  fuperiority  has  he  turn’d 
that  injury  on  me,  as  the  aggreffor  ?  I  begin 
C6  to  fear  I  have  been  too  far  tranfported — A 
a  treaty  in  our  family  !  is  not  that  too  much  ?— 
£C  I  fhall  relapfe— but  I  find  (in  the  poftfcript* 
“  fomething  like  jealoufy — --with  what  face  can 
6C  I  fee  my  benefadtor  ?  My  advocate  ?  whom 
<É  I  have  treated  like  a  betrayer.-» -O  !  Bevif 
**  with  what  words  fhall  I— — 
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Bevil. 

“  There  needs  none  5  to  convince,  is  much 
€€  more  than  to  conquer. 

Myrtle* 

€t  But  can  you— 

Bevil. 

cc  You  have  overpaid  the  inquietude  you 
€c  gave  me,  in  the  change  I  fee  in  you  to- 
<€  wards  me.  Alafs  !  what  machines  are  we  ! 
€c  Thy  face  is  altered  to  that  of  another  man  ; 
€€  to  that  of  my  companion,  my  friend. 

Myrtle. 

€£  That  I  could  be  fuch  a  precipitant  wretch  ! 

Bevil 

€C  Pray  no  more. 

Myrtle. 

€€  Let  me  reflect  how  many  friends  have 
H  died,  by  the  hands  of  friends,  for  want  of 
€C  temper;  and  you  muft  give  me  leave  to  fay 
sc  again,  and  again,  how  much  I  am  beholden 
cc  to  that  fuperior  fpirit  you  have  fubdu’d  me 

ic  with - what  had  become  of  one  of  us,  or 

“  perhaps  both,  had  you  been  as  weak  as  I 
u  was,  and  as  incapable  of  reafon  ? 

Bevil 

£C  I  congratulate  to  us  both  the  efcape  from 

ourfelves,  and  hope  the  memory  of  it  will 
u  make  us  dearer  friends  than  ever. 

Myrtle* 

cc  Dear  Bevil,  your  friendly  conduct  has 
<c  convinc’d  me  that  there  is  nothing  manly, 

<c  but  what  is  conducted  by  reafon,  and  agréa- 

ble  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  iuftice. 

“  And 
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And  yet,  how  many  have  been  Sacrific’d 
to  that  idol*  the  unreafonable  opinion  of 
cc  men  !  nay,  they  are  fo  ridiculous  in  it,  that 
they  often  ufe  their  fwords  againft  each  o~ 
u  ther,  with  diffembled  anger,  and  real  fear. 

Betray’d  by  honour,  and  compell’d  by 

£C  fhame, 

cc  They  hazard  being,  to  preferve  a  name; 
££  Nor  dare  inquire  into  the  dread  miftake, 
u  ’Till  plung’d  in  fad  eternity  they  wake. 
This  fcene  is,  if  I  miftake  not,  an  excel-» 
lent  leffon  not  only  for  friends,  but  for  all  man- 
kind  in  general  ;  as  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  un¬ 
reafonable  of  all  prejudices  is  attack’d  by  it, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c. 


m 
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LETTER  XLV» 

To  the  Duke  of  Ni  vernoisj 

Of  the  diverfty  of  opinions  in  England  concern - 
ing  publick  affairs  ;  and  the  Jum  of  the  de¬ 
bates  in  the  honfe  of  commons  on  the  army , 

Stamford, 

My  lord  duke, 

I  Find  by  the  honour  of  your  letter,  that  you 
are  as  well  acquainted  with  Tacitus,  as 
with  Horace;  and  that  though  mr.  Addison 

tm? 
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and  mr.  Pope  divert  you,  you  had  rather  con- 
verfe  with  my  lord  chancellor  Clarendon 
and  bifhop  Burnet.  You  know  the  Englifli 
almoft  as  well  as  if  you  had  liv'd  among  them. 

Since  you  have  mentioned  politicks  to  me. 
I’ll  go  into  your  ftrain,  for  fear  of  drawing 
fome  reproaches  on  me,  if  I  don’t  ;  becaufe  I 
plainly  perceive  ’tis  the  leffon  you  have  fet  me. 
The  odious  names  of  Whig  and  Tory,  which 
you  mention  in  your  letter,  and  which  made 
fo  much  noife  in  the  reign  of  queen  Ann,  are 
now  almoft  intirely  forgot  in  England  ;  but  the 
fame  parties  ftill  fubfift,  under  different  deno¬ 
minations.  Corruption  and  opposition ^  are  the 
two  terms  at  prefent  made  ufe  of,  to  diftin- 
guifli  thofe  who  are  for  or  againft  the  mini- 
ftry. 

The  great  conflagration  kindled  in  England 
by  the  love  of  liberty,  or  perhaps,  the  mde- 
pendent  fpirit  ;  is  not  yet  quite  extinguifli’d  : 
there  ftill  remains  a  fire  conceal’d  under  the 
aflies,  and  the  fparks  which  fly  from  it,  from 
time  to  time,  are  fufficient  to  kindle  fuch  like 
conflagrations. 

Party  fpirit  is  fo  common  in  England,  that 
you  can  hardly  difcover  what  is  the  real  one  of 
the  nation.  Who  would  not  think  that  the 
adts  of  the  parliament  which  reprefents  it,  were 
by  the  confent  of  the  whole  ;  and  yet,  if 
you’ll  believe  the  publick  clamour  ^  they  are 
only  the  work  of  a  corrupt  majority,  who  fa- 
crifice  their  country  to  the  felfifh  views  of  the 
minifter. 
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2Tis  furprifing  to  find  here,  fuch  a  contra¬ 
riety  of  opinions,  in  the  moil  eflential  things  * 
and  which  moil  nearly  concern  the  interefts  of 
the  people.  Some  look  on  thofe  meafures,  as 
incompatible  with  liberty,  which  others  main¬ 
tain  are  neceifary  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
laws,  and  government.  And  thus  I  faw  the 
nation,  laft  winter,  divided  in  their  fentiments 
concerning  the  a£t  of  Parliament,  which  grants 
the  king  the  continuance  of  the  jixteen  "Thou- - 
fand  land  forces,  which  he  has  actually  on  foot. 

I  was  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  on  the  day 
appointed  to  debate  this  great  queilion,  which 
has  been  already  fo  often  debated  there.  E- 
very  body  at  London,  knew  how  it  would  be 
carried  ;  and  whatever  the  power  and  liberty 
of  this  venerable  aflfembly  may  be,  lis  aim  oil 
always  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  moil  im¬ 
portant  points  ;  they  are  determin'd  in  private, 
before  ever  they  come  to  be  publickly  debated . 
Thofe  who  fpeak  with  the  greateft  warmth  a- 
gainft  an  a d,  know  very  well,  they  fhall  not  be 
able  to  prevent  its  palling  :  yet  neverthelefs, 
they  either  do  their  duty,  or  gratify  their  paf- 
fions  ;  and  comfort  thcmfelves,  for  the  ufelef- 
nefs  of  their  endeavours,  with  the  honour  they 
gain  by  oppofing  ;  or  the  pleafure  they  feel,  in 
making  ufe  of  the  liberty  they  have,  to  fay 
what  they  pleafe. 

The  member,  who  firft  declared  his  o- 
pinion,  for  continuing  the  troops  on  foot  ;  ■ 
feem’d  to  me,  to  fupport  his  advice  with 
very  good  reafons.  “  He  maintain'd  that. 
Vol,  I.  A  a  the 
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sc  the  fpirit  of  difcontent  and  fedition  was  ne- 
£C  ver  more  common  in  England,  than  at  pre- 
*c  fent;  and  would  certainly  raife  a  rebellion, 
if  it  was  not  kept  under,  by  an  army  always 
u  ready,  either  to  prevent  the  malady,  orfli- 
<c  fle  it  in  its  birth.  He  added  j  that  confidering 
H  the  continual  endeavours  of  different  parties 
C£  to  alienate  the  affeûions  of  the  fabjedts  from 
Sc  their  fovereign,  and  infpire  the  nation  with 
€c  a  hatred  for  the  prefent  government,  and 
££  contempt  for  the  parliament  itfelf,  it 
Cc  was  impoffible,  without  the  affiftance  of 
£c  an  army,  to  make  the  laws  refpeded,  and 
thofe  who  were  the  fupport  of  them  :  that 
£c  of  late  years,  adts  of  parliament,  whofe  foie 
<c  aim,  was  the  general  good  of  the  nation, 
cc  had  met  with  the  ftrongeft  oppolition  from 
<c  the  people  ;  and  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
<c  troops,  turbulent  and  factious  fpirits  would 
<c  have  taken  advantage  of  thefe  troubles,  to 
u  plunge  the  nation  into  greater  diforders; 
cc  from  whence  it  is  eafy  to  conclude,  that 
cc  the  difbanding,  or  what  was  pretty  near  the 
<c  fame  thing,  the  weakening  of  the  army,  was 
4€  the  fure  way  to  abandon  England  to  the  fu- 
«  ry  cf  civil  wars. 

u  They  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours,  conti- 
cc  nued  he,  to  render  the  defigns  of  the  govern- 
*c  ment  fufpedted  ;  they  pretend  that  an  army 
<c  in  time  of  peace,  threatens  our  liberty  :  but 
*c  inftead  of  differing  ourfelves  to  be  frighted 
gc  with  imaginary  fears,  let  us  examine,  laid 
u  he  ;  whether  it  has  really  done  it  the  lead; 

prejudice. 
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prejudice»  So  long  as  the  laws  are  religiouf- 
cc  ly  obferv’d,  the  clergy  enjoy  their  rights, 
c‘  the  diffenters  are  protected,  and  every  pri* 
vate  man’s  property  is  fecure  5  an  Englifh- 
cc  man  who  has  both  his  fortune  and  confci- 
<c  ence  at  his  own  command,  has  nothing  to 
<c  apprehend  from  an  army,  whofe  foie  view 
<c  is  to  make  the  laws  refpedted,  and  preferve 
€C  the  tranquility  of  the  government» 

He  had  hardly  finiflied  his  difcourfe,  when 
a  man,  who  was  clofe  by  me,  and.  feem  d  to 
have  liftened  with  impatience,  faid  loud  e- 
nough  for  me  to  hear  him,  and  in  a  blunt  and 
angry  tone  ;  ’Tis  not  three  years,  fince  this 
fame  member  thought  and  fpoke  very  diffe¬ 
rently.  He  was  not  fo  eafy  with  regard,  to  li¬ 
berty,  and  did  not  look  on  the  army  with  .  fo 
favourable  an  eye,  before  the  court  had  blin¬ 
ded  him  with  a  penfion.  And  all  thofe,  ad¬ 
ded  this  angry  Englifhman.,  who  ipeak  in  the 
fame  language,  are  determined  by  the  fame 
motives.  Some  are  paid  for  fpeaking,  .  and.o- 
thers  for  being  filent.  He  had  carried  his  fatire 
farther,  had  not  one  of  the  oppofiie  party,  rofe 
up  to  anfwer  the  firft.  He  is  reputed  a  truly 
eloquent  man,  and  I  am  forry  I  am  not  able 
to  give  you  his  difcourfe,  with  all  the  energy  it 
feem’d  to  flow  from  him.  This  is,  however, 
the  fummary  of  his  reafons. 

cc  I  can’t,  faid  he,  think  a  people  free,  who 
iC  concur  in  maintaining  an  army,  without  the 
€f  leaft  neceffity.  Were  we  not  totally  dege- 
46  aerated  from  the  virtue  of  our  anceftors,  in- 

A  a  2  ftead 
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c£  ftead  of  examining  whether  we  {hould  di- 
*£  minifh  the  army,  or  keep  it  on  the  fame 
<c  footing  3  it  would  be  unanimoufly  dilbanded. 

€c  What  need  have  we  of  it  ?  We  are  in  peace 
C£  with  all  Europe.  *  An  army  in  time  of  -  , 
cc  peace,  is  contrary  to  the  conftitution  of  this 
<c  country  ;  liberty  and  an  arm’d  force,  are 
C£  things  incompatible  in  their  natures.  The 
££  Athenians,  a  wife  people,  and  jealous  of 
£C  their  liberty  -,  loft  it,  by  granting  Piftftratus 
<c  only  forty  guards,  for  the  fecurity  of  his 
<c  perfon.  The  continuance  of  Cæsar’s  com- 
4€  million  in  the  Gauls,  inabPd  him  to  deftroy 
£C  the  moft  powerful,  and  beft  eftablifh’d  re- 
<£  publick  in  the  world.  Without  having  re- 
t£  courfe  to  foreign  examples,  ’tis  not  a  cen- 
5£  tury  fince  in  London  itfelf,  an  army  rais’d 
sc  by  the  parliament,  enflav’d  it.  In  the  courfe 
of  a  few  years,  that  formidable  body  intro- 
€€  duc’d  ten  different  forms  of  government,  all 
*c  equally  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  nation, 

<c  and  even  to  the  opinion  of  the  greateft  part 
£C  of  Cromwell’s  followers.  A  general  has 
“  fuch  power  over  an  army  ;  that  although  the 
££  fentiments  of  thofe  ’tis  compos’d  of,  differ 
££  from  his,  he  can  oblige  them  to  acft  me- 
<£  chanically,  according  to  his  own  views. 

<c  Thus  the  Greeks  themfelves,  contrary  to 
4£  their  wills,  fubverted  the  liberty  of  Greece. 
u  And  thus  the  Romans,  contrary  to  their 
C£  intention,  fubverted  the  Roman  republick, 

<£  and  made  themfelves  Haves  to  one  man.  In 
ÉC  fine,  thusEnglifhmen  armed  for  the  defence 

of 
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of  the  laws  and  liberty,  tyraniz  d  in  the 
moll  odious  manner,  over  their  country¬ 
men.  If  Great  Britain  is  ever  to  bear  a  fo¬ 
reign  you  ;  her  own  inhabitants,  like  thofe 
of Rome,  muft  pave  the  way  by  bind¬ 
ing  her  in  chains  of  iron.  Thus  every 
zealous  Englifhman  has  reafon  to  be  al- 
larm’d  at  the  numerous  troops  we  keep  on 
foot,  without  the  leaft  neceflity.  .  Tis  in 
vain  to  fay,  that  as  the  army  are  paid  by  the 
publick,  they  properly  fpeaking,  depend  on 
the  people  ;  was  not  the  army  in  1641, 
which  inilav’d  the  nation,  paid  by  the  fame  ? 
Were  not  all  the  armies,  in  every  country 
whatever,  that  have  enflav  d  their  country¬ 
men,  paid  by  the  publick  ?  The  -Romans 
payed  the  very  army,  that  affifted  Cæsar 
to  inûave  them  :  an  army,  commonly  de¬ 
pends  lefs  on  thofe  that  pay  them,  than  on 
him  who  names  their  generals  ;  they  know 
nobody  but  their  commander  ;  and  at  his 
command,  will  fpread  fire  and  defolation 
through  their  country,  and  point  their  dag- 
gers  at  the  breaks  of  their  own  parents. 

“  Befides,  is  it  reafonable  to  expert  foldiers 
will  be  more  virtuous  now,  than  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  or  our  own  anceftors  were  ?  We 
don’t  pretend,  I  think,  that  the  prefent  ge¬ 
neration  are  animated  with  a  greater  zeal 
for  the  public  welfare,  than  the  Romans 
were  in  Czesar’s  time,  or  our  own  coun¬ 
trymen,  in  the  middle  of  the  laft  century. 
Let  us  run  over  our  annals  5  fhall  we  find  an 

A  a  3  C£  age; 
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age  when  corruption  was  more  general  the 
ct  great  fo  fway’d  by  private  intereft,  and 
“  the  common  people  fo  much  addicted  to 
“  all  forts  of  vice  ?  Not  to  fear  an  army  in 
<c  thefe  critical  times,  is  the  ftrongeft  proof  of 
“  our  infenfibility  of  every  thing,  that  threatens 
“  our  liberty.  To  maintain  an  army,  in  the 
4C  prefent  circumftances  of  affairs,  is  forging 
ec  chains  for  ourfelves.” 

During  this  harangue,  I  looked  every  now 
and  then  at  the  honeft  Englifhman,  who  had 
been  fo  much  offended  at  the  former  ipeech  -y 
and  imagined  this  would  pleafe  him.  So,  as 
foon  as  it  was  finifh’d,  I  complimented  him 
on  the  fadsfadtion,  fo  ftrenuous  a  champion 
for  his .  country,  muff  give  him.  ’Tis  very 
true,  faid  he,  we  have  heard  a  man,  who 
fpeaks  well  ;  but  what  a  misfortune  is  it,  that 
we  can  fay  nothing  more  in  his  praife,  and 
can't  rely  on  his  manner  of  thinking  !  And 
immediately  refuming  his  angry  air  and  blunt 
tone  3  yes,  fir,  continued  he,  if  this  fame  o- 
rator,  that  we  now  admire  •  were  admitted  to 
morrow  into  the  miniftry,  he  would  do  juft 
like  thofe,  againft  whom  he  has  fpoke  with  fo 
much  vehemence.*  And  unfortunately,  al- 
moft  all  thofe  who  feem  moft  intent  on  the 
public  welfare,  in  reality,  regard  nothing  but 
their  private  intereft  ;  thus  while  fome  fupport 
all  the  meafures  of  the  government,  becaufe 
they  are  bought  by  places,  imployments,  or 

pen- 

*  &  °dit  eos  qui  fubita  &  magna  potentiâ  infolcnter  ntuntur* 
idmfaciet ,  cum  ide?n  poterit.  Seneca,  Lib.  6.  of  his  epiftjes. 
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penlions;  others  only  oppofe  the  court,  becaufe 
they  have  not  yet  been  offered  any  thing,  ^ca¬ 
pable  of  satisfying  their  avarice  or  ambition. 
One  is  only  fo  zealous  for  the  public  good,  be-* 
caufe  they  would  not  make  him  a  peer  ;  ano¬ 
ther  only  rails  fo  violently  agamft  the  king  s 
privy-council,  becaufe  they  would  not  make 
him  fecretary  of  ftate.  O  venal  city,  ciy  d. 
Jugurtha,  when  he  left  Rome,  that  would 
foon  be  fold,  if  there  were  but  a  fur  chafer.  We 
but  too  much  deferve  this  reproach  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  we  have  already  had  it5  when  a  minifter 
fpeaking  of  this  very  houfe  of  commons,  laid; 
that  he  could  have  all  the  votes ,  if  he  would  ; 
but  that  he  contented  hmjelfwith  buying  only  as 
many  as  were  necejfary ,  to  make  hmmafer  of 
it.  '  The  venality  of  votes  caus  d  the  rum  of 
the  Roman  republic  ;  the  ienflefs  people,  fold 
ambitious  citizens  a  power  to  opprefs  them  :  1 
don’t  know  what  we  fhall  be  hereafter,  but 
his  certain,  we  are  not  what  we  have  been. 
We  have  none  of  that  ancient  fpirit  left,  which 
was  fo  many  years  the  palladium  of  our  liberty. 
If  this  zealous  man  had  been  impower  d  to 
harangue  the  aflembly,  we  fhould  have  had  a 

philippi ck  immediately. 

As  to  myfelf,  I  can’t  think  that  things  are 

quite  fo  bad,  as  the  difcontented  are  pleas’d 
to  reprefent  them  3  but  then  I  am  ceitam, 
that  they  are  very  different  from  what  mo  ft  of 
the  Englifh  would  perfwade  us.  As  the  one 
exaggerate  too  much,  the  dangers  that  me¬ 
nace  their  liberty  3  the  others  are  not  careful 

A  a,  a  enough, 
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enough,  to  preferve  the  pretious  depofitum  m 
all  it’s  purity. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  lord  duke, 

Your  moll  humblq,  &c, 


LETTER  XL  VI. 
To  the  Chevalier  de  B  *  *. 


Of  the  violent  fajjion  the  Englijh  of  both  fexes 

have  for  hunting. 


Stamford,  &c. 

» 

^  I S  not  uneafinefs  that  makes  me  go 
a  hunting  ;  that  often  goes  along  with 
thofe,  who  have  no  other  means  of  avoiding 
it.  I  love  the  exercife  of  riding  ;  and  find  that 
Plato  and  Pliny  were  much  in  the  right,  to 
recommend  it  as  falutary.  Moft  of  our  in¬ 
clinations  fpring  from  our  exigences  I  own, 
that  without  having  a  paflion  for  hunting,  the 
found  of  the  horn,  makes  me  willingly  renounce 
tue  filence  of  my  clofet.  Befides,  thole  who 
have  fo  well  acquainted  you  with  my  way  of 
life  $  make  no  doubt,  but  that  during  the  chafe, 
I  am  as  much  taken  up  with  the  hunters,  as 
with  the  ftag  they  purfue.  If,  as  you  fay,  I 
play  the  fool,  with  fools  ;  his  becaufe  I  can’t 
fee  admitted,  amongft  them,  on  other  terms  ; 

and 
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and  nothing,  I  think,  makes  us  know  the 
value  of  wifdom  better,  than  feeing  the  folly 
of  others. 

I  live  here,  with  people,  whofe  chief  plea- 
lure  is  hunting  ;  and  in  a  nation,  where  every 
body  loves  it.  The  clergyman,  the  lawyer, 
the  perfon  they  call  here,  juftice  of  ^  the  peace , 
the  common  farmer,  rich  or  poor  j  in  a  word, 
all  the  Engliffi,  of  what  rank  foever,  leave  e- 
very  thing  for  hunting.  I  have  feen  more  than 
once,  grey-headed  clergymen  ride  with  as 
much  eagernefs,  as  young  people  of  twenty. 
Love  is  the  paffion  of  youth  ;  avarice  of  old 
age  ;  but  here,  hunting  feems  to  be  the  paffi¬ 
on  of  all  ages.  I  frequently  fee  a  certain  ba¬ 
ronet,  whofe  favourite  pleafure  it  has  always 
been,  and  is  frill  ;  he  is  a  hei  o  of  his  kind  j 
and  who,  though  cover’d  with  glory,  daily 
braves  the  danger.  He  relates  the  hurts  he 
has  receiv’d,  by  feveral  unhappy  falls  ;  fhews 
every  moment  his  noble  fears,  and  is  as  vain 
of  the  confequences  of  his  folly  ;  as  if  thofe 
wounds  were  proofs  of  his  courage,  and  he 
had  receiv’d  them  in  the  fervice  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  How  many  men,  in  truth,  owe  all  their 
happinefs  and  merit  to  nothing  but  their  folly  ! 
But  who  would  imagine,  that  hunting,  could 
be  the  greateft  pleafure  of  a  philofopher  ;  and 
he  a  blind  one  ?  Yet,  fo  it  is  of  the  famous 
Sanderson,  profeffor  of  the  mathematics  at 
Cambridge  ;  whofe  misfortune  to  have  loft  his 
fight,  neither  hinders  his  giving  leffons  on  op¬ 
tics,  nor  hunting  the  fox.  His  horfe  is  ufed 
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to  follow  his  fervants  ;  and  ’tis  not  the  exerciie 
only  that  he  loves  :  the  noife  of  the  dogs  and 
huntfmen  tranfports  him  ;  and  he  makes  as 
much  himfelf,  as  all  the  reft  of  the  company. 
Montagne  fpeaks  of  a  man  born  blind, 
who  had  the  fame  paffion  for  hunting  ;  there> 
fays  he,  is  a  hare  catch’ d  ;  and  he  is  as  proud 
cf  the  taking  her ,  as  he  hears  ethers  fay ,  they 
are .  We  owe  all  our  happinefs  to  our  fancy  ; 
and  how  happy  is  the  man,  who  has  one, 
fo  cheaply  gratify’d  ! 

I  call  to  mind  a  joke  that  I  have  read  fome- 
where  in  mr,  Addison.  To  ridicule  the 
Scots,  who  arm’d,  in  the  late  king’s  reign,  in 
favour  of  the  pretender,  he  fays,  that  a  fox 
happen’d  one  day  to  crofs  their  camp  ;  and 
immediately  the  whole  army,  officers  and  fol- 
diers,  purfued  it,  and  ’twas  not  in  the  power 
of  their  chiefs  to  flop  them. 

Though  all  the  terms  of  hunting  in  the  Eng- 
liffi  language,  are  borrow’d  from  the  French; 
yet  it  cannot  be  faid,  the  Normans  infpir’d 
them  with  this  tafte  :  ’tis  innate,  as  the  fevere 
laws,  with  regard  to  hunting,  made  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  conqueft,  fufficiently  prove. 
The  penalty  of  them,  is  not  fo  much  propor¬ 
tioned,  to  the  heinoufnefs  of  the  offence  ;  as 
to  the  ftrong  defire,  particular  perfons  had 
to  break  them.  However,  I  think  the  fen- 
tence  of  one  of  their  authors,  who  pretends 
this  paffion  in  his  countrymen,  proves  their  af 
finity  with  the  favages  op'  America ,  is  too  fe¬ 
ver  e.  As  violent  as  the  excrcife  of  hunting  is, 

the 
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the  women  in  England,  feem  to  like  it  as  well 
as  the  men.  Every  nation  has  its  particular 
cuftoms  and  defeats.  They  blame  us,  and 
not  without  reafon,  for  having  carried  luxury 
to  excefs,  in  France.  With  us,  even  in  the 
country,  a  woman  of  quality  paffes  the  mor¬ 
ning  in  bed,  and  the  afternoon  upon  a  fopha, 
or  at  a  card  table.  Women  of  quality  here, 
lead  quite  a  different  life  ;  thofe  who  are  reafo- 
nable,  employ  themfelves  in  enquiring  into  their 
houfhold-affairs  ;  and  others  give  themfelves, 
perhaps  too  much,  to  hunting.  Many  Eng- 
lifh  women  pique  themfelves  on  riding,  as  well 
as  men  ;  and  leaping  a  ditch,  as  boldly  as  a 
huntfman. 

A  woman,  one  day,  being  delirous  to  make 
a  conqueft  of  a  courtier,  who  was  extremely 
fond  of  hunting  ;  rifqu’d  the  breaking  of  her 
neck,  to  have  the  happinefs  to  pleafe  him. 
She  leap’d  a  gate,  that' hop’d  the  boldeft  hun¬ 
ters  ;  her  courage  was  admir’d,  and  produc’d 
an  effed,  on  the  heart  of  the  man  fhe  deiired 
to  gain  ;  which,  perhaps,  all  her  charms  could 
not  have  done.  Hercules  was  obliged  to 
fpin,  to  pleafe  Omphale  ;  and  women  tnuft 
hunt,  to  gain  the  hearts  of  fome  Enghihmen. 
Juvenal  tells  us,  that  the  Romans,  in  his 
time,  were  fo  paffionately  fond  of  prize-fight¬ 
ing  ;  that  the  ladies  themfelves  made  it  a  point 
of  honour,  to  be  excellent  at  it  ;  and  exercifed 
themfelves  in  the  amphitheatre,  by  fighting 
one  againft  another,  or  againft  wild  beads.  In 
all  probability,  they  Ihew’d  their  addrefs  and 

intrepidity 
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intrepidity,  from  the  fame  motive.  A  defire 
to  pleafe,  is  the  firft  mover,  of  almoft  all  the 
actions  of  the  female  fex. 

We  have  feen  one  of  the  greatefl  beauties  in 
England,  the  dutchefs  of  *,  go  to  the  a- 
cademy,  like  a  young  page,  to  learn  to  ride. 
We  have  in  our  neighbourhood  a  lady,  who 
is  one  of  the  greatefl:  fox-hunters  in  England  ; 
fhe  hunts  the  hounds  herfelf,  and  he  muff  be 
a  bold  fportfman  that  follows  her. 

Our  women,  who  are  fo  fond  of  perfumes, 
don't  much  referable  thofe  of  this  country, 
who  love  to  breath  the  air  of  a  fiable.  Many 
here,  go  and  feed  their  horfes  themfelves,  and, 
if  I  may  fay  fo,  drink  their  tea  with  them. 
They  pretend  that  fome  of  them,  even  finifh 
their  dreffing  in  the  fiable  ;  but  in  this,  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  falfely  accufed,  for  a  keen  hun- 
trefs  is  very  foofr  drefs’d. 

Homer  tells  us,  Andromache  took  fuch 
care  of  Hector's  horfes  -,  that  fhe  gave  them 
meat  and  drink,  oft'ner  than  fhe  did  him. 
Many  Englifh,  without  giving  thefe  domef- 
tick  animals  that  preference,  glory  in  loving 
them.  One  frequently  finds  in  the  country, 
women  who  talk  of  nothing  but  horfes  and 
hunting,  and  who  underftand  a  good  hunter, 
as  well  as  the  beft  jockey. 

Without  prejudice  ;  will  you  not  grant,  that 
women  talk  with  a  better  grace,  of  caps  and 
ribbons,  the  play  and  opera  5  than  of  faddles 
and  horfes,  of  buck  and  fox-hunting  ?  Whe¬ 
ther  a  man  be  Englifh  or  French,  if  he  is  ra¬ 
tional, 
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tional,  he  will  not  like  to  fee,  either  an  effe¬ 
minate  man,  or  a  mafculine  woman.  A  wo¬ 
man  at  the  head  of  a  pack  of  hounds,  is  as  ri¬ 
diculous  as  a  man  at  his  toillet.  She  who  has 
not  the  timidity  of  her  fex,  more  frequently 
exchanges  it  for  a  vice,  than  a  virtue.  À 
French  fop,  who  gives  a  learned  differtation, 
upon  adjufting  a  ribbon  on  a  cap  ;  is  very  con¬ 
temptible:  an  Englilh  woman,  who  defcants 
on  the  manner  of  forcing  a  fox,  is  a  woman, 
fit  only  for  hunters.  Both  fexes  are  equally 
concern’d  to  difclaim,  both  men  that,  are  wo¬ 
men,  and  women  that  are  men  ;  they  are  both 
unnatural  :  and  indeed,  nothing  but  unform’d 
beings,  who  have  fuch  a  mixture  of  contrary 
qualities,  as  makes  their  natures  undiftinguifli- 
able. 

It  is  not  furprifing  that  people  of  fortune  in 
England,  fhould  be  fo  much  addided  to  an  ex- 
ercife,  that  is  one  of  the  greateft  amufements 
in  the  country  ;  they  fpend  half  their  lives  there. 
London  is  the  rendevous  of  all  the  nobility  of 
the  kingdom  ;  there  are  great  riches  and  plen¬ 
ty  there,  but  very  little  pleafure;  whether  it 
he,  that  the  political  affairs  they  are  employ’d 
in,  are  contrary  to  it,  or  that  the  fea-coal  fmoak 
and  fogs  of  the  Thames,  difpofe  their  minds 
otherwife.  Moft  of  the  nobility  only  come  to 
town  to  fit  in  parliament,  and  leave  it  as  foon 
as  the  feffion  is  finifhed,  which  always  lafts 
longer  than  they  defire.  What  could  they  do 
in  the  country  if  they  did  not  hunt  ?  The  com¬ 
pany  of  thofe  who  come  to  vifit  them,  is  not 

very 
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very  entertaining.  The  country  people  In 
England,  to  lay  nothing  more,  are  very  clow- 
nifh  and  unpolilhed  •  and  the  clergy  in  the 
country,  are  not  much  more  agreable  compa¬ 
ny.  ^  Thefe  honeft  gentlemen  are  never  eafy 
but  in  each  others  company,  and  commonly, 
had  rather  fmoak  at  the  lleward’s  table,  than 
dine  at  the  mailer’s.  What  can  they  do  bet¬ 
ter  with  people,  whole  company  is  trouble- 
lorne  to  them,  than  take  them  a  hunting  ? 

Thofe  who  are  not  hunters,  are  furpris’d  at 
the  violent  paffion,  fo  many  people  have  for 
this  exercife  ;  becaufe  they  don’t  know  the 
principle,  from  whence  it  arifes.  We  mull 
not  reflect  too  much  on  the  nature  of  our  plea- 
lures  •  there  are  but  too  many  of  them,  that 
give,  us  caufe  to  be  afhamed  of  ourfelves.  And 
why  do  we  find  fo  much,  in  running  after  a 
miferable  animal,  if  it  was  not  from  the  necef- 
fity  of  flying  from  ourfelves  ?  We  don’t  feek 
for  the  animal,  we  fly  from  ourfelves.  Our 
faculties  both  of  body  and  mind,  become  our 
enemies,  if  we  leave  them  inactive  ;  the  one 
fall  into  a  lethargy,  for  want  of  exercife  ;  the 
other  languiflies  for  want  of  motion.  Gaming, 
in  which  lb  many  people  fpend  their  time,  is 
a  proof,  that  men  cannot  live  perfectly  idle. 
Tis  the  diverfion  of  thole,  who  know  how  to 
employ  themfelves  ;  the  bufinefs  of  thofe,  who 
have  nothing  to  do  :  generally  fpeaking,  it  gives 
more  pain  than  pleafure,  and  leaves  no  fatif- 
fablion  after  it;  yet,  with  what  eagernefs  do 
both  fexes  give  themfelves  up  to  it,  particular-» 
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!y  arnongft  the  quality?  We  are  all  of  fuch  a 
nature,  that  we  are  not  fenfible  of  our  exiftence 
but  by  the  fhocks  of  pleafure  and  pain  ;  we  lan« 
guifh  in  tranquility.  Man  is  like  a  fhip  at  fea, 
which  has  as  much  to  fear,  from  the  total 
inadion  of  a  calm,  as  from  the  molt  violent 
agitation  of  the  waves. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  a  letter,  in  which  I 
have  made  fo  much  mention  of  hunting,  than 
with  an  adventure,  which  I  was  lately  witnefs 
to.  We  were  hunting  a  flag,  and  fifty  far¬ 
mers  follow’d  the  chafe.  I  perceiv’d  at  the 
head  of  them,  a  man,  whofe  odd  drefs  ftruck 
me  5  he  was  cloath’d  in  leather,  and  had  a  bag 
hung  at  one  of  his  fides,  and  a  horn  at  the  o- 
ther  :  he  was  a  crofs-poft-boy,  who  goes  to 
fetch  the  letters  from  the  little  towns,  and  car¬ 
ry  them  to  thofe,  through  which  the  great- 
poft  paffes.  This  lout,  more  intent  upon  his 
pleafure,  than  his  bulinefs,  and  unconcern’d 
about  the  confequence  of  the  letters  he  carried  ; 
followed  the  chafe  very  quietly,  and  was  in  at 
the  death.  Therefore,  if  this  letter  fhould  not 
come  duly  to  hand,  impute  it  to  the  poft-boy's 
having  met  fome  hunters  in  his  road. 

i 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c. 
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LETTER  XLVIL 

To  Monfieur  deBuffons; 

Of  the  want  of  tafie  in  the  Englijh  and  French 

gardens . 


Stamford,  &c. 

S  i  r, 

H  E  Englifh  are  not  fatisfy’d  to  fucceed 
better  than  we  do,  in  ufeful  things; 
they  difpute  with  us  even  the  frivolous  ad¬ 
vantage  we  can  pretend  to,  of  underftanding 
thofe  which  depend  upon  tafte,  better  than 
they  do.  I  acknowledge  their  fuperiority  in 
orchards,  and  kitchen  gardens  ;  but  in  plea- 
fure  gardens,  I  think  they  are  much  inferior 
to  us.  Le  Nautre  underftood  the  beft  of 
any  man  in  Europe,  how  to  difpofe  thofe  pla¬ 
ces,  which  are  defign’d  only  for  the  imbelifh- 
ment  of  a  houfe,  and  the  pleafure  of  thofe 
who  live  in  it  ;  the  Thuilleries  are  in  their 
kind,  what  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  is,  in  its 
kind  :  they  are  admir’d  by  all  who  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  knowing  their  merit.  ’Tis  true,  the 
finical  air  and  ftudied  plans  of  our  parterres, 
give  no  manner  of  pleafure  to  thofe,  who  love 
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beautiful  and  fimple  nature  ;  but  then*  the  im« 
menfely  large  bowling-greens  of  this  country^ 
run  into  the  contrary  extreme  ;  they  are  too 
naked  and  too  uniform  :  nature  muft  be  di- 
verfify’d,  to  pleafe  ;  for  as  fomebody  has  re¬ 
mark  d,  ttrefomnefs  ts  the  dciughtev  of  utiifov - 
mtty .  An  extenfive  meadow,  ftrikes  you  in 
a  very  agreeable  manner,  at  firft  fight  •  but  if 
it  is  not  terminated  by  ionic  riling  ground, 
and  divided  by  a  rivulet  and  fome  trees  ;  you 
foon  grow  weary,  of  what  you  at  firft  fc 
much  admir’d, 

I  am  forry  not  to  find  in  our  gardens,  thofe 
thick  groves  of  ever-greens,  that  equally  de¬ 
fend  from  the  fcorching  heat  and  pinching 
cold  ;  and  which  in  the  middle  of  winter,  re¬ 
mind  us  at  leaft  of  the  charms  of  the  fpringa 
Since  luxury  has  introduc’d  among  us,  the  fa¬ 
shion  to  have  rummer  and  winter  appartments; 
I  am  furpris’d  that  we  don’t,  in  imitation  of 
the  Englifh,  make  us  alfo  gardens  for  both 
feafons.  .  Thefe  groves  of  trees,  that  .never 
fhed  their  leaves,  are  agreeable  walks  for  the 
fine  days  in  the  winter. 

On  the  other  hand,  there’s  nothing  difpleafes 
me  fo  much,  as  thofe  eternal  yew-trees,  which 
are  the  principal  ornament  of  the  gardens,  in 
this  country.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  have  them  in 
the  common  pyramidal,  round  or  fquare  forms,, 
which  were  formerly  as  faflnonable  in  France, 
as  they  are  at  prefent  in  England.  The  Eng¬ 
lifh  gardners  in  this  refpedt,  -are  much  greater 
artifts  than  ours  are  ;  they  cut  all  forts  of  trees, 
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into  the  moft  monftrous  and  ridiculous  fhapes. 
They’ll  cut  a  holy-oak  into  an  elephant,  with 
a  tower  on  his  back  ;  they’ll  reprefent  a  fox, 
with  hounds  running  after  him,  in  box  ;  and 
at  other-times  cut  a  yew,  into  a  formidable 
giant.  They  love  to  make  a  ftatue  out  of  a 
tree,  and  may  juftly  boaft  of  being  the  firft 
fculptors  in  England. 

This  bad  tafte,.  prevail’d  formerly  all  over 
Europe  ;  and  we  fee,  even  at  this  time,  in  the 
gardens  of  Alcanfar,  or  the  Moor’s  palace,  at 
Seville  ;  feveral  flatues  form’d  out  of  very  high 
myrtle-trees,  reprefenting  muficians,  with  their 
inftruments  in  their  hands. 

’Tis  in  vain  for  people,  who  aim  at  true 
beauty  in  every  thing,  that  is  to  fay,  nature, 
to  make  gardens,  for  patterns  of  fimplicity  and 
beauty  :  nothing  can  change  the  tafte  of  a  ci¬ 
tizen,  who  is  as  ftupid  as  rich  5  or  of  a  coun- 
try-fquire,  who  is  ftill  commonly  more  unpo- 
lifh’d*  They  diflike  fimplicity  ;  a  tree,  whofe 
head  is  not  exadly  fpherical,  is  too  common 
to  be  plac’d  in  their  garden;  but  a  yew-tree 
cut  by  the  rule  and  compafs,  and  crown’d  with 
a  bird,  courfely  fketch’d  out,  charms  them, 
becaufe  it  furprifes  them.  They  prefer  thefe 
trifling  works  of  art,  to  all  the  wonders  of 
nature. 

An  author  of  this  nation,  to  ridicule  this 
childifh  and  ridiculous  tafte  of  his  country¬ 
men,  fays  ;  he  knows  a  gardner  who  has  car- 
ry’d  this  art  to  fuch  perfedion,  that  he  can 
reprefent  a  whole  family,  man,  woman  and 

children, 
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children,  in  the  moil  natural  manner  :  and 
that  this  ingenious  artift  has  at  prefent,  a  feries 
of  ever-green  trees  and  fhrubs  to  fell,  which 
are  cut  with  a  truth  and  perfe&ion,  that  no¬ 
body  before  him  ever  attain'd  to.  He  gives 
the  following  catalogue  of  them  : 

$ 

cc  Adam  and  Eve  in  yew.  Adam  a  lit- 
€C  tie  dammaged,  by  the  tree  of  knowledge  fal- 
ling  upon  him,  in  a  great  tempeft.  Eve 
cc  and  the  Serpent  in  a  very  good  condition. 

“  The  tower  of  Babel,  not  yet  finifli’d. 
tc  Saint  George  in  box.  His  arm  hardly 
€C  long  enough,  but  will  be  in  a  condition  to 
run  the  dragon  through,  next  April . 

“  A  dragon  in  the  fame  5  with  an  ivy  tail 
for  the  prefent.  N.  B.  Thefe  two  pieces 
cc  are  to  be  fold  together. 

cc  Edward  the  black  prince,  in  Cyprefs. 

€C  A  feries  of  bit  fis,  of  all  the  dukes  of  Nor - 
sc  mandy  that  have  been  kings  of  England,  irt 
cc  box  ;  from  the  originals  in  the  fame  wood, 
€c  that  are  now  to  be  feen  in  the  gardens  of 
St.  Stephen's  abby,  at  Caen,  in  Nor- 
€C  mandy.  That  of  William  the  Conque- 
cc  ror,  is  extremely  fine. 

ce  A  bear  in  wild  bay,  now  in  flower  ; 
C£  with  a  huntfnan  in  juniper,  with  fruit  on  it. 

cc  A  couple  of  dammag'd  giants ,  very 
“  cheap. 

cc  A  queen  Elizabeth  in  philyrea,  a  lit- 
€c  tie  inclining  to  the  green  ficknefs,  but  in 
C£  full  growth. 
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“  Another  queen  Elizabeth,  which  was 
€c  very  forward,  but  has  fmce  differed,  by 
cc  being  too  near  another  fhrub. 

€C  A  Ben  Johnson,*  of  exquifite  beauty* 
c€  in  laurel. 

•c  Several  eminent  modem  poets,  in  bay- 
€c  tree;  a  little  dammag’d,  and  will  be  fold 
cc  for  a  penny  a  piece  ; 

<c  A  hog  growing,  chang’d  into  a  Porcupine , 
cc  by  being  forgot  for  a  week  in  a  dry  feafon. 

£C  A  hog  in  lavender,  with  fage  growing  in 
££  his  belly. 

“  Noah' s-ark  re  fling  on  the  mountain,  in 
cc  Holly;  the  fides  have  differ'd  a  little 
£C  damage  for  want  of  water. 

You  fee,  fir,  by  this  fort  of  fatyre  ;  that 
here,  more  even  than  in  France  ;  inftead  of 
imitating  nature,  and  adorning  their  gardens 
with  her  greateft  beauties  :  they  make  ufe  of 
art  to  disfigure  them.  They  have  a  greater 
regard  for  the  whimfical  fancies  of  the  latter, 
than  for  the  plain  beauties  of  the  former.  In  all 
forts  of  things,  the  majority  of  mankind  prefer 
the  extraordinary  to  the  beautiful .  However, 
’tis  a  Ample  and  natural  air,  in  the  works  of 
art,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  underftanding,  that 
makes  them  of  the  tafte  of  all  nations,  and  all 
times.  Thus  St.  James’ s-park,  which  at  firft 
light,  feems  to  have  nothing  very  extraordina¬ 
ry  ;  yet  never  thelefs,  by  this  fort  of  fimplicity, 
pleafes  you  the  more,  every  time  you  fee  it. 
And  thus,  the  rural  and  folitary  air  of  the 

Luxem- 
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Luxembourg  gardens,  equally  pleafes  all  the 
world.  The  nature  of  beauty,  in  all  forts  of 
things,  is  fuch  ;  that  even  thofe,  who  don't 
know  the  principles  of  it  ;  feel  its  effects. 

The  Englifh  fet  a  great  value  on  their  ver¬ 
dure,  as  they  have  realon  to  do  ;  they  fpare  no 
expence,  to  keep  thofe  magnificent  bowling- 
greens  in  fine  order,  that  make  their  gardens 
fo  agreeable  :  and  of  which,  thofe  of  the  Pa¬ 
lais-Royal ,  will  give  you  an  idea,  both  with 
regard  to  the  ezpence  and  the  effed.  But  why 
muft  we  run  to  an  excefs  in  every  thing  ?  Be- 
caufe  the  turf  is  fine  in  England,  they  turn  e- 
very  thing  into  turf.  Thus,  for  the  fake  of  a 
more  extenfive  verdure,  before  their  houfes  ; 
they  plant  their  fhady  walks  and  copfes  at  fo 
great  a  diftance  3  that  you  can't  go  to  enjoy  the 
fhade  of  them,  in  the  fummer  ;  without  be¬ 
ing  expos'd  to  be  fcorch’d  by  the  fun.  On 
the  contrary,  verdure  is  what  is  moil  wanted 
in  many  French  gardens.  That  profufion  of 
fand  aftd  box,  artfully  twin’d  about,  which 
covers  our  parterres,  is  in  a  low  ftyle  ;  and 
prefents  to  the  eye  a  moil  tirefome  regularity. 
One  would  take  them  for  defigns  of  cut-paper 
work  •  as  here  in  England,  a  fquare  divided 
into  knots,  and  planted  with  yew-trees  cut  in¬ 
to  all  forts  of  forms,  is  not  much  unlike  a  chefs- 
board,  with  its  pieces  on  it.  As  this  gives  mod 
of  the  Englifh  gardens,  a  Gothick  air;  I  am 
afraid  many  of  our  parterres,  are  in  a  trifling 
tafte,  which  we  are  judly  charg’d  with  in  ma¬ 
ny  things0  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  your  mod  humble,  &c. 
B  b  3  L  E  T- 
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LETTER  XL  VIII. 


To  Âbfcé  L  *  *  C  *  * 

Of  the  animofty  the  feB dries  in  England  bear 
to  the  ejlablifh' d  church  ;  jlory  of  two  difpu - 
fants  at  a  tavern ,  &c« 


York,  &c. 

S  I  r, 

I  Think  the  tranquility,  in  which  fome  au¬ 
thors  boaft  the  feveral  feds,  who  have  e- 
ftablifh’d  themfelves  in  England,  fince  the 
misfortune  of  her  feparation  from  the  catholic 
church,  live  at  this  time  ;  is  without  founda¬ 
tion.  The  wife  authority  of  parliament  can 
hardly  keep  them  within  bounds.  The  go- 
fpel  preaches  nothing  but  peace  and  charity  • 
yet  thofe,  who  call  themfelves  its  miniders^ 
breath  nothing  but  difeord  and  fedition. 

England  will  always  have  reafon  to  fear, 
the  two  parties  of  high  and  low-church;  the 
firft  is  the  predominant,  but  the  other  dill 
powerful  enough,  to  raife  its  head  in  trouble- 
fome  times.  A fmall  alteration  in  the  political 
government,  might  produce  a  total  revolution 
in  the  ecclefiadical. 
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But  ’tis  in  Scotland,  particularly,  that  the 
hot  Prejbyterians  endeavour,  to  rekindle  the 
flame  of  civil  war,  and  make  their  famous  and 
formidable  Jolctnti  league  uuâ  cc^octuiTit ,  triumph 
by  the  fwor'd.  Thefe  pretended  evangelical 
preachers,  are  ftill  animated  with  the  fpirit  of 
their  famous  K.nox  ;  whoeflablifh  d  hisiefor- 
mation  in  Scotland,  by  fire  and  fwoi  d.  Proud, 
with  their  humility,  and  infolent,  with  their 
meeknefs  5  they  defpife  all  authority  ;  their 
fermons,  are  fatyres  ;  and  their  prayers,  curfes. 
Where  ever  this  doftrine,  enemy  to  all  fubor- 
dination,  has  taken  root  ;  rebellion  and  civil 
wars  have  been  the  fruits  of  it.  The  feeds  of 
it  were  fown  in  England,  in  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth;  the  poifonous  fruits  they  pro¬ 
duc’d  ,  could  not  ripen  ’till  the  reign  of 
Charles  1 1  when  they  equally  difhonoui  d, 
both  the  Englifh  nation  and  the  Proteftant  re¬ 
ligion.  The  Englifh  now  revere  that  prince, 
&s  a  martyr,  whom  they  executed  on  a  fcaf- 
fold,  like  a  criminal. 

Some  days  fince,  thefe  fanatics  affembled 
an  infinite  number  of  the  populace  in  a  plain 
near  Edinburg,  founded  their  feditious  allarm, 
and  endeavour’d  to  convert  their  audience  into 
a  rebellious  army  :  but  the  vigilant  and  aétive 
magiftrates  happily  extinguifh’d  the  fire,  thefe 
zealous  incendiaries  were  going  to  kindle. 

The  only  reafon  why  the  nonconformifts  in 
England,  hate  thofe  of  the  epifcopal  church 
fo  much,  is  on  account  of  the  honours  and 
rich  benefices  they  enjoy.  Thofe  who  are  not 
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oi  the  eftablifti'd  church,  look  on  the  protec¬ 
tion,  which  is  due  to  thofe  that  are,  as  a  con¬ 
spiracy  againft  their  own  ;  and  that  party  which 
is  only  tolerated,  would  grant  no  toleration  it- 
lelf.  It  complains  of  the  perfecution  of  its  e- 
nemies,  and  perfecutes  firft,  itfelf.  It  im¬ 
plores  the  authority  of  the  laws  againft  them, 
which  it  affronts,  to  make  war  upon  them, 
liie  fermons  ox  the  different  parties,  in  the 
mean  time,  are  commonly  a  fort  of  hoftilities 
which  they  commit  againft  each  other  5  and 
treat  much  more  of  controverfy  than  morality 
Burne  t  fays,  fpeaking  of  the  Scotch  puritans  • 
that  they  ejleem' d  morality  very  little ,  and  did 
notjludy  it  much  What  the  confequence  of 
a  1  hide  difputes  is,  which  tend  more  to  in- 
ipire  mens  hearts,  with  fentiments  contrary 
to  chriftian  charity,  than  enlighten  their  un- 
derftandings  with  the  light  of  the  gofpel  •  do 
you,  far,  judge,  by  the  following  fad,  which 
I  have  lound  recorded  by  a  writer  of  the  laft 
aSc* 


I  wo  honeft  Englilhmen,  one  a  devout  and 
conftant  hearer  of  a  preacher  of  the  eftablilh’d 
church,  and  the  other  a  zealous  attendant  at 
fa  t.,  meetings  of  a  preinyterian  teacher,  met  one 
morning  at  a  coffee-houfe  ;  and  appointed  to 
meet  at  a  tavern  the  next  day,  to  difeourfe  on 
lin-né  points  oi  dodrine,  which  thofe  two  mi- 
niiters  had  preach’d  on  the  Sunday  before. 

Vv  ith  a  greater  inclination  for  the  place,  than 

tue  luojetTs  they  were  to  debate  there  j  they 

*he  time  appointed.  A  bottle 

of 
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of  French  wine  was  brought,  and  one  of  them 
propos’d  Predejlination .  After  feveral  bum¬ 
pers,  the  difpute  grew  warm;  and  the  texts  of 
fcripture,  and  quotations  from  the  fathers  made 
fuch  a  noife;  that  two  lewd  women,  who  are 
but  too  frequently  found  in  the  taverns  at  Lon¬ 
don,  brought  thither  by  the  uproar,  refolv’d 
to  enter  the  room,  and  put  an  end  to  it  at 
once.  They  took  them,  as  the  author  of  this 
hiftory  fays,  for  two  rabbies,  who  could  not 
agree  about  fome  paffage  in  the  old  teftament. 

At  the  fight  of  thefe  miferable  wretches,  the 
heat  of  the  difpute  immediately  fubfided  ;  our 
doftors  chang’d  the  conversation  with  them, 
and  libertinifm  fucceeded  to  controverfy.  Such 
is  the  effedt  of  wine,  it  difpofes  people  to  all 
forts  of  vice,  and  then  objects  need  not  be  very 
tempting  to  become  dangerous.  The  girls  were 
foon  fent  away,  and  our  worthy  difputants  re¬ 
lum’d  the  bottle  and  predeftination.  The  quar¬ 
rel  became  greater  than  ever,and  their  animofity 
increafed,  in  proportion,  as  the  fumes  of  the 
wine  flew  into  their  heads.  At  laft  they  were 
quite  drunk,  and  difputed,  ’till  they  drew  their 
fwords  to  end  the  controverfy  ;  and  if  the  di- 
fturbance  had  not  happily  brought  fomebody 
into  the  room,  in  all  probability, .  predeftina- 
tion  had  brought  them  both  to  a  tragical  end . 
The  fame  wine  that  made  them  quarrel,  re¬ 
concil’d  them  ;  they  parted  good  friends,  and 
one  (Iraki n g  t’other  by  the  hand,  faid  ;  Indeed \ 
my  dear  friend ,  I  am  very  ferry ,  you  will  not 
go  to  heaven  the  fame  road  that  I  do. 
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Without  doubt,  fir,  if  the  preachers,  indead 
of  entering  into  thefe  theological  difputes,  had 
preach’d  that  day  againd  libertinifm  and  drun- 
kennefs  ;  the  gentlemen  would  have  been  e- 
qually  good  chridians,  and  not  have  given  that 
fcandal.  But  I  am  not  afraid  to  fay  it  to  you, 
fir,  who  apply  yourfelf  to  preaching,  with  all 
the  talents  that  are  requifite  to  become  ufeful 
to  religion,  and  who  know  too  well  the  duties 
of  a  chridian  preacher,  not  to  difcharge  them 
worthily  :  that  in  all  countries  whatever,  mod: 
preachers  are  more  intent  on  gratifying  their  in- 
difcreet  zeal,  or  making  profelytes,  than  for¬ 
ming  manners  and  correcting  vice.  Conver¬ 
ting  of  fouls,  is  the  lead:  part  of  their  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  pulpit,  or  rather,  they  are  whole- 
ly  imployed-  there,  about  themfelves.  How 
many  of  them  treat  upon  quedions  there,  above 
the  capacity  of  their  audience,  and  fometimes 
even  above  their  own  ? 

I  remember  to  have  heard  a  parfon  of  a  vil¬ 
lage  ,  in  France,  equally  ftupid  and  ignorant  ; 
preach  before  his  parilhoners,  mod:  of  which 
knew  not  how  to  read  5  againd  thofe  that  fpend 
their  time,  in  examining,  whether  the  fun 
moves  round  the  earth,  or  the  earth  turns 
round  upon  its  own  axis.  When  fheep  are 
intruded  with  diepherds,  fo  incapable  of  con¬ 
ducting  of  them,  is  it  furprifing  that  fo  many 
of  them  go  adray  ? 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  your  mod  humble,  &c. 

L  E  T~ 
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LETTER  XLIX. 

To  Mr.  H  *  *  *. 

Of  true  philofophy  -,  and  the  advantages  accruing 
to  mankind  from  the fudy  of  it.  'The  perni¬ 
cious  tenets  of  Hobbes,  Van  ini,  &c.  and 
the  danger  of  trufling  too  much  to  our  facul¬ 
ties. 


York,  &c« 

Sir, 

SINCE  we  have  begun  in  thefe  laft  ages, 
to  underhand  and  cultivate  true  philofo¬ 
phy  j  what  great  advantages  has  fociety  receiv’d 
from  it  !  we  no  longer  fee  the  learned  fubmit 
to  thofe  prejudices,  which  were  a  fcandal  to 
human  reafon.  Judicial  aftrology  has  fallen 
into  the  contempt  it  juftly  deferves.  We  mu  ft 
however  own,  there  is  nothing  fo  improperly 
made  ufe  of,  as  the  name  of  Philofipher. 
They  give  it  to  many  people,  who  are  unwor¬ 
thy  of  it  3  and  how  many  others  boldly  affume 
it,  without  having  the  leaft  title  to  it  ?  He 
who  fpends  his  life  in  doing  nothing,  and  he 
who  labours  hard  in  doing  things  that  tend 
to  nothing,  equally  ftile  themfelves  Philofo - 
phers  ;  and  have  indeed  both  of  them  an  equal 
title  to  the  name  :  and  he  whofe  morals  are 

fcandalous. 
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Scandalous,  profanes  this  name  by  attributin' 

it  to  himfelf.  0 

Philofophy,  which  is  commonly  prais’d  or 
blam  d  by  tne  world,  without  being  known  ; 
is  neither  a  Severe  Institution,  that  debars  us 
from  pleaSures,  nor  a  fyftem  of  libertinifm, 
that  abandons  us  to  all  forts  of  vice  :  on  the 
contrary,  ’tis  the  Search  after  wifdom  ;  and 
what  is  wifdom  itfelf,  but  the  knowledge  of 
true  happineSs?  That  which  makes  a  man 
happy,  is  the  only  good  he  ihould  aim  at  ; 
and  his  reaSon  when  enlighten’d,  teaches  him 

that  good  can  only  be  found,  in  the  fulfilling 
oS  his  duty. 

There  is  a  philofophy,  that  has  no  left 
than  the  whole  vifible  world,  for  its  objedt, 
and  which  but  few  people  can  attain  to  -  there 
is  another  Still  more  advantageous  to  Society, 
and  which  every  body  may  arrive  at  :  ’tis  that 
which  teaches  a  hufoand,  how  he  Should 
live  with  his  wife  ;  a  father,  how  he  Should 
educate  his  children  j  a  mailer,  how  he  Should 
behave  to  his  Servants  :  in  Short,  ’tis  that  which 
makes  a  good  parent,  a  good  friend,  a  good 
fubjedt,  and  in  a  word,  a  virtuous  citizen.  If 
this  philofophy  is  as  uncommonly,  as  it  ought 
to  be  frequently  met  with  in  the  world  ;  let  us 

candidly  own,  that  tis  to  the  Shame  of  human 

nature. 

.  SI°w  commendable  are  you,  fir,  who  make 
it  your  only  employ,  to  corredt  the  errors  of 
mankind,  and  teach  them  true  wifdom!  Con- 

fe- 
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fecratlng  poetry  to  philofophy  ;  is  bringing  it 
back  to  its  original,  and  reftoring  it  to  its  an¬ 
cient  luftre.  Poets  were  the  firft  preceptors  of 
mankind.  I  can't  fay  which  I  moft  admire 
in  you  ;  your  fine  talents,  or  the  wife  ufe  you 
make  of  them  ;  your  poem  on  happinefs%  is  a 
proof  of  both.  In  this  country,  the  country 
of  philofophers  ;  ’tis  difficult  to  find  them  at 
your  age:  you  are  born  with  that  happy  ge¬ 
nius,  which  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  pro¬ 
duces  both  the  flowers  of  the  fpring,  and  fruits 
of  the  autumn. 

The  philofopher  that  dogmatizes,  hurried 
on  by  a  chain  of  confequences,  is  not  always 
fenfible  of  the  drynefs  of  his  logick  ;  the  poet, 
that  is  carried  away  by  the  fire  of  his  genius, 
is  not  accurate  enough  in  his  reafoning  :  and 
yet  poetry  itfelf  can't  move  us,  if  ’tis  void  of 
regularity.  On  the  other  hand,  'tis  not  e- 
nough  to  prove,  we  mull  alfo  be  convinced» 
But  how  few  men  are  there,  who  join  the 
graces  of  the  imagination,  with  juftnefs  of 
ideas  ! 

If  the  Englifh  negleft  gracefulnefs  too  much, 
both  in  their  writings  and  difcourfes  ;  they  at 
leaft  affeft  that  good  fenfe  in  every  thing,  for 
which  they  are  fo  remarkable.  The  French 
often  jefl  inftead  of  reafoning  ;  they  fport  with 
every  thing,  and  fubftitute  banter  to  erudition. 
Thofe  who  are  fo  little  upon  their  guard,  in 
their  difcourfe  ;  don’t  refle£t,  that  though  a 
man  is  allow’d  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things, 
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he  is  never  allow’d  to  talk  of  thofe,  he  is  ig¬ 
norant  of.  The  Englifh  are  not  fo  guilty  of 
this  fault  ;  but  then  they  have  another,  equal¬ 
ly  difagreeable  in  company  :  they  don’t  con¬ 
vene,  they  difcourfe.  Politics,  which  they 
are  continually  employ’d  in,  accuftoms  them 
to  a  fort  of  reafoning,  which  becomes  difa¬ 
greeable,  .in  familiar  convention.  Befides, 
thofe  that  reafbn  moft,  are  not  ofteneft  in  the 
right.  An  inclination  to  difputing,  fhews 
more  vanity  than  wifdom;  more  fondnefs  for 
ones  own  opinion,  than  love  for  truth.  This 
fault  in  many  Englifh,  may  be  only  the  effects 
pf  their  education  •  moft  of  which  are  educated 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  makes  them  fitter  for  a 
umverfity,  than  the  world.  And  for  this  rea- 
fon,  ’tis  only  in  England,  that  one  finds  pe¬ 
dants,  even  at  court. 

Great  advantages  refult  from  the  liberty  they 
enjoy  in  this  country,  of  fpeaking  and  writing 
whatever  they  think.  By  this  free  communi¬ 
cation  of  their  thoughts,  they  mutually  in- 
ftrud  each  other  ;  and  the  underftanding  be¬ 
comes  moie  elevated.  Emulation  gives  it 
wings,  which  make  it  take  a  happy  flight. 
With  thefe,VERULAM  *foar’d  into  the  higheft 
regions  pfmetaphyfi.es;  there,  his  penetrating 
eyes,  fpied  at  leaft,  what  others  have  fince  more 
fully  difeovered.  His  fucceftors,  Newton  and 
Locke,  have  only  made  fuch  a  progrefs  in 

■  phi- 
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philofcphy,  by  following  the  paths  he  trac'd 
out  for  them.  But  this  liberty  has  alfo  its  in¬ 
conveniences  ;  they  abufe  it,  becaufe  men  a~ 
bufe  every  thing.  Theophrastus  faid,  that 
human  knowledge,  with  the  help  of  the  fen- 
fes,  might  judge  of  things,  to  a  certain  point  ; 
but  when  arriv'd  at  firft  caufes,  muft  flop 
there  $  either  on  account  of  their  extreme  dif¬ 
ficulty,  or  its  own  infufficiency.  Our  modern 
philofophers  have  been  too  confident.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  Bacon's  difciples  have  loft  themfelves  ; 
fome  by  leaving  the  paths,  he  had  clear’d  for 
them,  and  others  by  daring  to  penetrate  into 
the  abyffes,  which  had  flopp’d  that  great  phi- 
lofopher.  Collins,  Tindal,  and  the  earl 
of  Shaftesbury  himfelf,  by  endeavouring  to 
go  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge, 
loft  themfelves. 

Thus  in  all  times,  men  of  the  brighteft  un~ 
derftandings,  have  run  into  the  greateft  er¬ 
rors,  under  pretence  of  fhaking  off  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  age  they  liv’d  in.  Don’t  let  us 
with  the  vulgar,  admire  the  cynic  in  his  tub  ; 
who  endeavour’d  to  acquire  the  reputation  of 
a  wife  man,  by  breaking  through  all  the  laws 
of  modefty  and  decency.  The  rags,  he  af¬ 
fected  to  cover  himfelf  with,  were  the  livery 
of  his  pride  and  his  pretended  wifdom, 
more  ridiculous,  than  all  the  follies  he  arro¬ 
gantly  cenfur’d.  When  washing  his  cab¬ 
bage,  and  feeing  Aristippus  pafsby,  he  faid 

to 
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to  him  ;  Tf  you  could  live  upon  cabbage  ^  yott 
would  not  make  your  court  to  a  tyrant  :  (Den» 
nis^I  Aristippus  very  juftly  anfwer’d  him, 

]f  you  could  live  amongjl  men ,  you  would  not 
wajlo  cabbage . 

Where  does  not  human  reafon  ftray  to  ! 
Doubt  is  the  only  road,  that  leads  us  to  the 
light  of  truth  ;  but  if  we  don't  walk  very  cau- 
tioufly  in  it,  we  run  the  rifk  of  falling  into  the 
darknefs  of  Pyrrhonifm.  Is  it  not  furprifing 
«.hat  men  fhould  endeavour  to  acquire  the  e- 
fteem  of  the  public,  by  ftriving  to  break  the 
moft  facred  band  of  all  focieties  ;  in  declaring 
their  opinion  to  others  ;  that  there  was  neither 
virtue  nor  vice  •  truth,  nor  doubt  ?  Though 
peop  e,  w  no  affect  to  doubt  of  every  fhin£ 
are  incapable  of  demonft  rating  any  thin*’ 
their  maxims,  neverthelefs,  are  of  the  moft  pgrI 
n id ous  coniequerice  to  morality  :  and  the  fcan~ 
dalous  authors,  who  have  the  ralhnefs  to  pub¬ 
lié  them }  ought  to  be  puniihed  by  the  laws 
wnofe  foundations  they  fap.  Like  thofe  who 
podon  the  iource  of  a  river,  they  corrupt  the 
principle  of  all  our  pallions.  Mankind,  ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  are  only  govern’d  by  force 
or  prejudice.  There’s  an  end  of  our  country 
our  families,  and  our  duty  !  What  monftroiis 
tenets  !  Let  us  not  envy  our  neighbours  a  li¬ 
berty  that  does  not  permit  the  reltraining  fuch 
excelles.  A  people  fhould  have  enough  of  it 
to  know  the  bafis  of  their  duty  ;  but  not  e- 

nough- 
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nought  to  deftroy  it.  The  generality  of  man- 
kind,  from  the  weaknefs  of  their  intelieds, 
are  expos’d  to  be  mifled  ;  they  fwallow 
poifon,  without  knowing  it.  ’Tis  the  duty 
of  thofe,  who  have  the  care  of  the  laws,  to 
prevent  its  being  fpread  about  ;  they  ought  to 
be  as  watchful  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
good  morals  of  a  ftate,  as  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  thole  that  com- 
pofe  it.  Parker,  an  Englifh  bifhop,  in  a 
trad:  that  was  publifh’d  in  1678,  againft  A- 
theifts,  who  teach  their  principles  •  mentioning 
among  others.  Van  ini  and  Hobbes,  would 
have  thofe  people,  who  fubvert  all  the  dirties 
of  life,  and  teach  men  to  confound  virtue  with 
vice,  treated  like  public  pefts, 

I  know  that  a  man,  who  thinks,  is,  with 
regard  to  one,  who  does  not  think  ;  what  a 
man  who  fees  clearly,  is,  compar’d  to  a  blind 
man.  What  is  thinking  ?  ’Tis  feeing,  Lock 
fays,  that  knowledge  is  as  grateful  to  the  un- 
derftanding,  as  light  to  the  eyes.  But  in  me- 
taphyfics,  as  well  as  natural  philofophy  ;  there 
are  precautions  which  the  defeds  of  our  or¬ 
gans  make  neceffary,  tp  prevent  the  inconve¬ 
niences  our  curiofity  might  expofe  us  to.  On 
the  one  hand  ;  there  are  fome  weak  fights, 
that  are  fatigu’d  by  too  much  attention  ;  and 
the  refult  of  all  endeavours  to  fix  them,  is  on¬ 
ly  trouble  and  confufion.  On  the  other  ; 
there  are  fome  objeds  which  blind  thofe,  who 
are  obftinately  determin'd  to  gaze  on  them. 

Vol  h  Ç  c  That 
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That  man,  who  does  not  know  the  ftrength,’ 
or  reach  of  his  fight,  is  moil  frequently  de¬ 
ceiv’d  by  it.  The  great  opinion  we  have  of 
our  knowledge,  is  one  caufe  of  our  ignorance; 
and  confidence  in  our  ftrength,  one  fpring  of 
pur  imbecillity.  r  ° 

l  have  the  honour  to  be, 

?  ■  -,  '{  i.  .  ■■  K 

,  '•  .  .  <  .  t  ,  1  ,  .  ,  .  ,*  •" 

;  Sir,  your  moft  humble,  &c, 
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